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ADVE RTISEMENT: 


bs S propoſe fed | to comprise in 
faur Y olumes the beft Papers 


in the Memoirs of the Aca- 


demy of Belles Lettres ar Paris, in 
the Manner we have taken in this; 
i. e. by bringing together Diſcourſes 
relative to the ſame Subject, which 
are a iſpers d in the. Original; yet 
| teach Volume ſhall contain a 
| con fiderable Variety. Thus, in this 
Pelume there are ſeveral Diſcourſes 
upon Poetry in general, and its 
Riſe and Proceſs, Jome Diſcourſes 
upon Epick TY in particular, 
and upon the __ of Ho- 
mer and Vined, To. theſe ſucceed 
ſome Diſcourſes on Rhetorick, and 
its Beginning, Progreſs and Decline. 
* — ſome Diſcourſes on Sculp- 
u re. 


ir ADV ER TISEMENT. 


ture and Painting. And laft of all, 
there is a Diſcourſe upon the Pro: 


 greſs of Politeneſs among the Ro- 


mans, and an Enquiry into the Mo- 
pions they had of true Urbanity or 


Politeneſs, in which ſeveral Refa. 


ons are made en ancient Educa- 


15 tion. 7 


The next will contain Diſcourſes 
upon other Arts and Sciences, ſuch as 


Aſtronomy, Dancing, Riding, &c. 


and ſome Di Heures wpon Dramatick 


Poetry. 


The Third will contain ſome very ö 
urious Remarks upon the Evidence 
fHiſtory. the U/e of Hiſtory, and 
the — of ancient Hi ifforians. | 
To which will be added Deſcriptions 
of ſeveral antient C ems and U [ſages 
m_— and civil. 

The Fourth will contain Obſerva- 
tions upon Elegiack Nerz, upon 


Odes, Songs, Satires, Epigrams; 


and ſome very curious Obfervati, ons 


_ "The 


hon Medals and Bas-relicts, 


. | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'Tis certainly of as great Conſe. 4 
quence to row the State of Polite. : 
Literature among the French, as to 
know their Cookery or Dreſs. In 
thefe we very fervidely's imitate them, 
while they leave us very far behind 
with reſpef? to Academies for culti- 
vating Painting, Sculpture, and all 
the polite Sciences and Arts, in the 
 Pouriſhing” of which together with 
Commerce, to which they are far 
from being Enemies, conſiſts the true 
Glory of Human Society. Theſe 
Arts were properly called by the 
Ancients Humane Arts, or. the Arts + 
„Men; for by them are Men diſ- 
ringuſhed from the lower Spe- 
cies of Animals, whith have only 
ſenſitive Appetites to gratify, and 
are quite devoid of thoſe Ideas of 
Proportion, Harmony and Beauty, 
which render Men capable of reliſh- 
ing the Order and Harmony of Ma- 
2 and of imitating it by Various 
ingenious Arts of * tion. 775 
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vi ADVERTISEMENT. 
Ey theſe Arts Men are civilized' and 
poliſhed ||, But it muſt be oum d they 
cannot be ſo well promoted and im- 
proved by fingle Endeavours, as by 
the united Labours of many. And 
therefore Academies with publick En- 
couragement like thoſe in France are 
neceſſary to that excellent Purpoſe, 


| Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes. 
„ C2 Vine 
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ty. 
human Undernet is. able 
to arrive at in any” Ay 
«6/8 that ſu urpriff ' Diverſity / & 
wb)  Judgrnents it forms abont the 
is "Ine Matter. Not only docs 
the fime* Peron udge ve differently! at dif- 
ferent Times of the ame Thing; but the Op 
nions of Nations ſeem likewiſe liable to the ſame 
Vi cifſendes, What was net in high, Tops 
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| abated. Very little Regard is now paid to the 
Merit of a Poet ; and there are but very few 


— and refin d Taſte, hath lately publiſhed a 
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amongſt a People, in a very few Years afterwards 
falls into Diſrepute: That, which at one Time 
procured Honour and" Efteem to 7 Perſon, 
another diſcredits and abaſes him. e 
A LM osr every Art hath in is Tun fele e 
Effects of this Fickleneſs of human T and 
Taſte; but none, I thin, more than Poetry. 
We have ſeen it in Triumph for ſome Agts, 
and in others it hath been trampled upon with 
the utmoſt Contempt. About fixty Years a 
under the Miniftry of one of * greateſt Ge. 
nius's France ever produc'd, Poetry was among 
us at the Height of its Glory. Thoſe who 
excelled ia it were honoured; it was the ſure 
Road to Dignity and Riches : Now the ardent 
Zeal, with which it was cheriſhed, ſeems to be 


Inſtances of Perſons, who have either raiſed or 
enriched themſelves by Commerce. with he 
Muſes. 

N a y, Poetry is now not barely defpiſed, 0 | 
is generally condemned; more rigid, and 
haps leſs virtuous than our. Fathers, what they 
regarded as an honeſt and uſeful Art, we treat 
as a frivolous, if not perniciqus. Amuſement. 

* A ProTEesTANT Miniſter of great Merit, 
Son to one of the beſt Criticks of the laſt Century, 
and Brother to a Lady who is an Honour to 
her Sex and to France, by her extenſive Learn- 


mY Treatiſe to prove that Poetry is not 
merely uſeleſs, but exceeding dangerous: And a 
Bened fine F ather, well known in the Republick 
of Letters, by his juſtly-eſteemed Writings, hath | 
ſufficiently hinted, that he is of the ſame Opinion 
in this Matter with the Proteſtant Miniſter = 
tho? 


* Mr, Le Fevre. 


| fir POETRY. | * | 
tho! he writes with greater Reſerve, and in a 
more guarded Manner upon the Subject, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes two ſorts of Poetry, one good and 
another bad; it is paſt Diſpute, that the Princi- 
les, he lays down, conclude equally Sn Loch. 
But with all due Deference to Men of ſuch Au- 
thority in the learned World, it muſt be acknow- 
Jedged, nor will they themſelves refuſe it, that 
Poetry had in ancient Times a much more formi- 
Gable Adverſary: There is, Among the Ancients, 
| a molt illuſtrious Defender of the Opinion they 
have eſpouſed. Plato is on their Side: This 


great Man; whoſe Works have been the Admi - 


tation of all Ages, and are at this preſent Time 
moſt paſſionately ador d by a few ſelect Diſciples, 
paſſes 4 Sentence of Condenination ent Po- 
try, and baniſhes Poets from his Repablickx. 
Now ought we to be filetit when fo diſtinguiſh'd 
a Perſon accuſes * Or may we not, without vios 
lating the Reſpe& due to 4 Genius of the firſt 


Form, modeftly and impartially examine, whe- 


ther, in the preſent Queſtion, his ſingular Netion 

ought to carry it in Oppoſition to the al- 
moſt unveral pinion of al other competent 
_ ArTe« having read, with the utmoſt At- 
tention, all that Hath been fald againit Poetry, 1 
find the Accuſation may be reduced to theſe two 
chief Articles; It is affirmed, that this Art can 
only ſerve to corrupt the Fudęmeut, and to de- 
prave the Heart. Suffer me, Gentlemen, to at- 
tempt the Vindication ſrom this double Calumny, 
- a 7 of the br ee which "a 
always paſſed for the moſt agreeable one; and 
in the noble Studies, to which you by. the moſk 
auguſt Orders apply your ſelves, hath" furniſhed 
you with your greateſt Ideas and. happieſt Ex- 
preſſions. = ; bs. 


derſtanding, that Poetry contributes towards 


can't indeed be denied, that this Art makes uſe of 
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| the Way we prefer, But let us not abſolutely 
condemn, without any Diſtinction or Reſerve,.the 
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T 1s maintained, with relation to the Un- 


three very pernicious Effects upon it: That it 
ſoftens and enervates ĩt; that it begets an Aver- 
ſion to all profitable and ſerious Study; and ren- 
ders one incapable of profound Enquiries. Poetry, 
ſay ſome, FANG: nothing to the Mind but Falſ- 
hood; it feeds it with Fables and Chimæras. It 


Fiction; but then to What End does it feign, be- 
ſides this alone, even that it may lead Men to 
Truth? There is no need of being more than 
initiated in the Myſteries of this Art, to know 
that the Fables it invents are. Allegories. Who 
is ignorant that there are two Ways of inſtructing 
Men in the Truth; the one myſterious and co- 
vered, the other ſimple and unveibd? The An- 
cients were fond of the former; we of the pre- 
ſent Age declare in favour of the latter: And let 
us fancy it the better of the two, becauſe it is 


ather, which is-authoriſed by the Practice of the 
pureſt Antiquity. Tis well known that in thoſe 
early Times, all the beſt Writers of every kind 
choſe to conceal their Inſtructions under 1 4 
ous, pleaſing Fictions. Not only did profane, 
but likewiſe facted Teachers employ this Arti- 
fice. The Scriptures are full of Figures and Pa- 
rables. He, who was Truth itſelf, deigned to 
have frequent Recourſe to this Method of. teach- 
ing and reforming Mankind. It would therefore 
be very unreaſonable to blame the firſt Poets for 
Preferring this Way of inſtructing to every other; 
they in ſo doing only conformed to the prevailing 
Taſte of their Time, and followed the moſt ge- 
nerally approved Method of conveying Truth 
into the Mind, = os, 
| Ir 
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Ir we enquire what "might. have given "Riſe 
to this Fondneſs among ancient Writers for Alle- 
gories and Fables, we ſhall” find that they were 
ed to it by their thorou Knowledge e Cin 
Nature. Por if we Took 'a little | 100 the ; 
tution of the human Mind, we can't Ee Par 
obſerve, that there is in the Breaſt of M: * 
cret Averſion to Truth; above all, et 
thwarts any of bur Paſſions, and oppoſes our Ha- 
fural Propenſitzes : But in Pro oportion. 3s Men 
hate "Truth; they love Falfheod; and. hence 
comes their. natural Liking to Tales and Fables. 
We may give ourſelves” what Airs we pleaſe 
of Gravity, but we are all Children in 'this Re- 
ſpet, A String of extravagant, eule Ad- 
ventures; quite de void of all Shewr of Probability, | 
merely becauſe it is adapted to raiſe dur Wonder 
and "Aftoniſhment, bath, generally; more Power 
to attract or detain our Attention, inan the wiſeſt 
and moſt reaſonable Diſcourſe. Now the firſt 
Poets being alſo the firſt Philoſophers, perceiving 
this Frailty in the human "Heart," immediate 1 
ſaw that it was in vain to dream H e irpating 
it; and therefore j fadged ged*it'to be the wiſer Cou 
to endlavvbr to ring Good Gut! of Evil, if the oF 
could: Accordingly they accommodated them 
ſelves to this Weikneſs; and maki ing t "beſt 
Uſe of what they could not alter, in order to 
gain their End, preſented us In ſomething that 
had the Appearance of Fietion, but led to a were 
Truth. Ahne | 
Tais Manner of inſtructing was attended 
with another Adyantage; it had thus a myfteri- 
ous Air: And nothing is more likely to excite our 
Attention than what is diſguiſed. Would you be 
ſure of immediately awakening one's Curioſity to 
ſearch any Matter to the Bottom? you need only | 
—_ make 
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make a Shew as if yon had a. mind to hide it 
from him. Thoſe Veils, . thoſe Maſks, which 
ancient Pape: threw over their Inſtructions, be- 
an Impatience to penetrate into Truths, which, 
bad they been preſented naked to them, would 
have paſſed quite 
IN fine, this Method moſt , bly flattered 
the Self-loye of their Readers, by leaving them 
Room to imagine. they had 2 4 ſome Uſe of 
their own Judgment. The Mind of Man is na- 
turally vain ;; it does not like to have an Object 
laid quite open to its View: When you do ſo, 
it immediately imagines you have a mean Opi- 
nion of its Penetration; it is pleaſed to have 
PN of put in its , and to baye 
omethin t to its own | 15 out. But it 
finds in "Allegores all this Sati 3 they 
open a large Field to Conjectures, which very 
often go a good deal farther than the Poet pro · 
a f: And Truth by all this; it 
is diſcovered, and the Self lottery = 
Dilcove terminates in a real 1224 f, ſolid Ad van. 
tage, was thus the ancient Poets artfully em- 
loyed human Paſſions to amend. the human 
Herr, the Remedy from the Diſeaſe. 
| 1 5 fr this ee + than whom 
none was ever more acquainted with 
the Heart of Man, hath tt filed Writings 
with ſo many Allegories, the greater Part of 
which are ſufficiently intelligible. 
Wu o, for inſtance, does not ſee, That the 
olden, everlaſting Chain, with which Jupiter 
ſts he could draw up to him the Heavens, 
the Sea, the Earth, the whole Univerſe, and all 
the Powers mortal and immortal, ſignifies 1 
| te 


| + See a much better Explication of this Fable in Mr. 
Pope's Note on the Place in Homer. Oayſſty, l. 8. v. 1 4 
t 
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infinite Diſtance and Diſproportion between all 
created Beings, united together, and the ſove- 
reign Cauſe? That, the eternal Diſſenſions and 
Quarrels of the Gods, are defigned to repre- 
ſent unto us the Oppoſition and War amongſt 


the firſt Principles of which all Bodies are com- 


ed? That, the Winds ſhut up in leathern 
s, which Ulyſſes hid fo — from his 
are intended to convey this Moral, 
viz. That the Myſteries of Government ought 
to be kept ſecret from the People? That the 
Sirens, who by their mms Voice miſled 
Paſſen dangerous Shelves and Quick- 
ſands Na ee who by her. Faſcmations 
transformed Men into Brutes, are allegorical Em- 
blems of the ſad Effects of being ſeduced by the 
Charms of falſe Pleafure into vicious Courſes ? 
If there are ſome few Fables in Homer, which we 
are not now able to unriddle, let us not blame 
this great Poet, who was well underſtood in his 
own time ; but believe, as is reaſonable, that it 
is owing to our own Ignorance, and not to any 


Fault or Defe& in him. Let us be fo equitable 


L- - to-think, that he always intended to couch 


very uſeful Meaning under every Fable; and 
never deſign'd that any of them ſhould be taken 
in a literal Senſe. Succeeding Poets formed them- 
ſelves according to this great Model, and after 
his Example have enveloped in Fi ions almoſt 
all- che Secrets of Morality, Theology and na- 
| tural Philoſophy; but in ſo doing, they had 
nothing but Truth in their View; and have 
always obſerved this as a fundamental Rule in 
their Art, which one of them expreſſes fo hap- 


| Are 
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It was perhaps deſigned to fgnily, that the Plangts were 
kept in their Orbits by Gravitation upon the Sun, Which was 
therefore called Joi, Carcer. 
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Rien neſt beau que le vray : le vray ſcul eſt ai- 
mable. | nas. + 20 1 
I doit regner par teut, & meſme dans Ia fable. 


_ IT. is pretended, in the ſecond place, that Poe- 
try enervates the Mind, and bereaves it of all its 


Force and Activity.“ *Tis impoſlible, fay ſome, 


mend nothing ſo much as reading the Poets, Ho- 


<< that being fettered by Meaſure or Rime, and 
& ſoftened by the Sweetneſs of Sounds, and the 
& Smoothneſs of Numbers, it can riſe to any; .. 
thing truly great.“ But may we not doubt, 


whether thoſe who talk in this Strain have ever 


rightly comprehended the true Nature of Poetry ? 
Had they been but a little acquainted with this 
Art, they would have known, that it chiefly 
conſiſts in that ſo much boafted of Enthuſiaſm, 
which, ſeizing a Poet, quite tranſports him: borne 


along by a divine Impulſe, he triumphs over eve- 


ry thing that ſtands in his way. Rime and Mea- 
{ure are to him but vain Obſtacles. If in his firſt 


_ Efforts, while he is not yet ſufficiently warmed, 


he finds them ſomewhat rebellious and intractable; 
yet he is no ſooner inflamed with this celeſtial 
Fire, than he is ſo abſolutely Maſter of them, that 
they range themſelves, as it were ſpontaneouſly, 
into the Order his Reaſon. commands; and, in- 
ſtead of enfeebling and confining, aſſiſt and ſtrength- 
en it. For it is this perhaps which is moſt won- 
derful in Poetry; even that, tho“ it be tied down 
by very rigid Rules, yet it diſcourſes with as 
much Eaſe upon every Subject, as Proſe; while, 
at the ſame time, it treats of every thing with a 
Force and Energy to which Proſe can never at- 
tain. Accordingly, all the ableſt Maſters in the 
Art of Thinking have look'd upon. Poetry as the 

beſt School for learning that Art. They recom- 


mer 
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mer in particular: : "Ariſtotle propoſes him as the 
Pattern to be imitated by every one who would 
learn to write well, ſetting him far above all other 
Writers, both with refpect to Sentiment and- 
Expreſſion. His Works, according to Cicero, 
could not be too often in the hands of thoſe who 
aſpired to'true Eloquence. In the Opinion of this 
excellent Judge, as prodigious a Genius as Homer 
had for Poetry, he was more ' Orator than Poet. 
One cannot read without Aſtoniſnment what 
Quintilian ſays of him: he ſpeaks of him as one 
ho had extended the Boundaries of human Ge- 
nius to their utmoſt” ſtreteh; and poſſeſſed ſa 
complete Ideas of all the different Kinds of Writ- 
ing, that he ſingly is a perfect Model of all tho 
various Beauties which can enter into any Com 
ſition. Longinus is for ever quoting him, * ; 
fetches more Examples from his Writings, than 
from all other Authors put together. Now we 
are certainly not a little vain, to ſay no worſe, if 
we fancy ourſelves better ſkilled in the Sublime 
than Ariſtotle, than Cicera, than Quinlilian, than 
Longinus. But theſe admirable Criticks were of 
opinion, that it is among the Poets principally, 
we muſt look out for Models of perfect Writing: 
And where indeed can we find more excellent 
patterns, than in the Writings of Homer and Vir- 
gil, of Sopbocles and Euripides, of Pindar and 
Horace? And, if I may venture to add to them 
Names, which, in all probability, will be joined 
with them to the moſt diſtant Ages of the World, 
in thoſe of Malberbe, Raban, Corneille and Na- 
cine? Do we not diſcover in their Works, all that 
human Invention hath been able to conceive of 
truly grand, ſublime and heroick? Can we conſi- 


der the noble Sentiments, the daring, happy C 


Strokes, with which theſe Authors abound, with- 
out being animated by their Fire, without feeling | 
dein 
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their Elevation and Sublimity diffuſe itſelf upon 


us? But if we paſs from profane to ſacred Poetry, 


and caſt our eyes upon the Hymns in the Books of 
Moſes and David; what wonderful Effects muſt 


thoſe numberleſs, lively, inimitable Beauties have 


upon our Minds, which preſent themſelves to us 
— 4, Rivers which flow back to 


their Sources; Seas which meet and retire ; Hills 


which tremble z Mountains which diflolve as 
Wax, and evaniſn before the Preſence of their 
Creator; the Heavens gnd Earth hearkening to 
his Voice with profound reſpectful Silence; all 
Nature in Convulſion, and ſhaking from its 
Foundations before him who poiſed 1t, are per- 
haps the moſt elevated Expreſſions that were ever 
pronounced. What Mind is not ſtruck with 
Amazement by theſe awful Images? What more 
proper than ſuch Ideas, to awaken and expand 
the human Soul, and to raiſe it above itſelf ? 
What Treaſures may not be brought from theſe 
Mines, did we but know how to dig for them ! 
What an exhauſtleſs Source is here of ſublime 


Sentiments and lofty Expreflions ! *Tis therefore 


a very falſe and groundleſs Reproach, to charge 
Poetry with finking and debaſing the Mind: She 
might perhaps be more juſtly reproached with e- 
levating it to too high a pitch. But, even in this 
reſpect, ſne ſets bounds to herſelf: She knows 
how to regulate her Courſe even in her moſt 7 — 
Flights; and, in her higheſt Tranſports, ia Miſ- 
= of every Motion. One of her principal 
Rules is, that one cannot be too careful to avoid 
Ht Some Pieces of a certain kind excepted, 
the particular Character of which demands unbrid- 


led Impetuofity ; in all others, Poetry purpoſely 


reſtrains her Vigour, and giving no farther Sc 
to fuer than i naeh, ſhe marks ut to whe 
e 
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Height to which we ſoar, ad the Bounda+ 
ries within which we t to keep. 
Bu at leaſt, ſay ſome, wy is an 3 
to Science. Her Charms ſpoil our Reliſn for 
ic the other Studies which are l agreeable, but 
e more, ſolid. A Poet, enchanted x gt wholly 
6 „ occupſed by his has neither Dil. 
« poſition nor Time for 2 Reſearches, 
* and deſpiſes every other ſevere Employment of 
« the Intellect.“ Now, it is true, that 
Veriey of rn which er , the 
W an there ia 
— of Men which ought to be more on their 
than Poets, againſt the Deceits of Self- 
uy But this LS not prove, that they may 
not, and ought not to be ſenſible of the Advan- 
tages redounding from the other Sciences and 
Arts. It is — only poſſible that a Poet 
may be learned, but there is a Neceſſity he ſhould 
be ſo. All thoſe who have given Rules with re- 
ſpect to Eloquence, demand a prodigious — 4 
of Erudition to make an Orator. They 5 
that he ſnould be deeply converſant in Law, dhi- 
loſophy, Hiſtory, Mythology, Chronology, and 
Geography. bil adds to all theſe Geome- 
try and Mufick. But if all this Science and Eru- 
dition be requiſite to equip an Orator, they are 
much more ſo to finiſh a good Poet. For it ſel- 
dom ha that ſome of theſe Sciences can 
finda in a Pleading or Harangue z whereas 
almoſt all of them enter very naturally into a Po- 
em of any conſiderable length. In fact. it ap- 
from the Wri of all the more efteemed 
Poets, that have been extremely learned. 
What did he not nr the 
other Poets, and who, with the Conſent of all 
1 es, is the firſt in Merit as well as in Time? 
Throughly * with all the Labyrinths x” 
> 
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the human Heart, the Structure of the human 
Body, the Characters and Manners of all r 
the Situation and Peculiarities of every Coun | 
all the different Properties of Animals; the Ebb- 
ing and- Flowing of the Sea ; the Revolutions 
of the celeſtial Bodies, and che Springs of their 
Motions; the Courſes and F ountains of all Rivers; 
and the Secrets of all Arts Liberal and Mechani- 
cal; he ſeems to have been ignorant of nothing 
that Man can comprehend; and his Knowledge 
appears to have no other Limits but thoſe of uni- 
verſal Nature. If VirgiPs Intelligenee was not ſo 
vaſt, yet it was extenſive to a truly marvellous 
pitch. What prodigious Inſight had he into all 
the Secrets of Agriculture, concerning which he 
hath left ſuch beautiful Precepts! How accurate- 
ly did he underſtand the ancient Cuſtoms of Italy. 
which he hath ſo exactly deſcribed; and all the 
Myfteries and Ceremonies of the Pagan Superſti. 
tion, of which he hath tranſmitted the moſt curi- 
ous Memorials and Monuments that are preſerved 
to us! The Roman Hiſtory, which he hath found 
the Secret of interweaving into his Poem with ſuch 
wonderful Art, and of treating with all the Pomp 
and Magnificence ſo rich a Subject required; the 
Philoſophy of Epicurne, which he hath almoſt 
wholly encloſed in one Eclogue that of Pythago- 
ras and Plato, of which he hath'given'us ſo ma- 
ſterly an Idea in the fixth Book of the Æneid! 
But it is not the ancient Poets only who have been 
hearned; it might eaſily be made apppear, that 
among the Moderns, thoſe who have been moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for their profound Erudition, have 
all of them been Poets. None will diſpute the 

Learning of. our Scaliger, of Erolius, orof Petavis. 
And their Paſſion for Poetry is well known. Sca- 
ger has left us a large Collection of Poems, and 
2 wy full Treatiſe on the Poetick Art. There 
are 
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are ſeveral Pieces | of ) Grotius, written with 
ach Elegance arid with ſuch Purity of Style, that, 
in the Judgment of the | beſt -Criticks, they are 
not unworthy of ancient Rome. When one reads 
the Poems of Petavius in Greek or Latin, he can- 
not conceive. how he could poſſibly find time for 
compoſing other excellent Works upon the moſt 
important Subjects; and is prompted to think, he 
paſſed his —— Life in reading Homer and Virgil, 
whoſe Character and Turn he was ſo capable of 
| imitating, And; were it permitted to name liv- 
ing Examples, I could mention one of the moſt 
learned Perſons in Europe, who beinga conſummate 
Maſter of every Branch of Literature, and g 
his time at Aubenay, as Cicero did his at — . 
compoſes Latin Verſes as well, if not better, than 
any one now living. I could, without going 
from this Company, find one whoſe: leaſt Merit 
is that of being a Poet: who being a good Geo- 
ntician, a good Naturaliſt, and a good Aſtrono- 
mer, hath —— to his Skill in the moſt profound, 
abſtracted Sciences, all the Gaiety, all — Charms 
of the French. Muſes. If therefore we find by 
perſonal Experience, that the Love of Verlifica- 
tion hinders us from riſing to ſuch' Studies; let us 
not impute this to Poetry, whichs far from exclud- 
ing the Sciences, has frequent need of their Aſſiſt- 
ance; but let us frankly acknowledge, that Na- 
ture did not intend we ſhould be of that ſelect, 
Bü N amber phe are ene ar eyery 
thin 1 4 
4 = muſt. however be 2 that, * 
ſpeaking, the World has no very high Idea of 
the Learning of Poets. Now, whence cames 
this ſo unfavourable, ſo falſe Opinion of them? 
It is becauſe we form our Judgment of Poets from 
the great Number of thoſe who bear a Name 
they very II deſerve: Fe or to whom is it not now 
| | given? 
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iven ? It is proſtituted to every Songſter or Ma- 
Trigal-Writer, who, inſtead of — formed 
his Taſte upon the Rules preſcribed by Ariſtotle 
and Horace, and thoſe immortal Models Homer 
and Virgil have left us, ſometimes makes a boaſt 
of his Ignorance of the Languages in which theſe 
Authors wrote ; who knows no other Patterns of 
the Sublime but Cyrus and Clelia; and whoſe ſole 
Merit conſiſts in being able to rime away the Phra- 
ſes of ſuch Romances : to Authors who, being in 
themſelves quite barren, quite void of Invention, a 
Quality which conſtitutes the very Eſſence of a 
Poet, piece up their own Wotks with Scraps 
ſtolen from other Writers; and who, accuſtomed 
to the ſoft e of a whining Gallantry, are 
at a loſs what to ſay in their Verſes, when they 
have not a Cephiſa or a Cloris to entertain: A 
trifling, ſuperficial Sett, who, aiming at nothi 
higher than the Approbation of their own tle 
Circle of Admirers, make a noiſe at a diſtafiee, 
and for ſome time; but are utterly unacquainted 
with the great Beauties of Compoſition, which are 
not peculiar to any Country or Age, but univer- 
fal and eternal, and give Immortality to the 
Works they adorn. This is not the Idea that the 
Maſters of the Art have always had of a Poet. 
If we may truſt to their Judgment, to deſerve 
that glorious Appellation, one muſt have received 
Nature a _— _ — a ws hom 
Imagination; he mi ve t — 
lities of the Mind centring in —— 
Force, Fertility, Agility, Addreſs: He muſt 
have cultivated theſe happy Talents by a long 
Study of Precepts and Models; in embelliſhing 
what he borrows from others, he muſt mix many 
more Beauties entirely his on; in drawing from 
the Treaſures of Arts and Sciences, he muſt 
know how to ſpeak of every Subject without Af - 
. fectation, 
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ſectation, and with Grace: In fine, he muſt be 
able, by a continued Train of Marvels inceſſant- 
ly, and throughout the whole Career of his 
Work, to excite and to ſupport our Admiration; 
and, remembring that he writes for all Mankind, 
he muſt poſſeſs the Secret of pleaſing Readers of 
the moſt different Turns, and of ſecuring Appro- 
bation to himſelf from all Ages and Nations. 
But who does not perceive, that all this demands 
a vaſt Fund of natural Abilities, and a very 
ample Provifion of acquired Knowledge? 
Bur if Poetry is far removed from any Ten- 
dency to ſophiſticate the Judgment, it is yet far- 
ther removed from any' corrupt Influence upon 
the Heart, We muſt not judge of an Art by the 
bad Uſe which may be made of it. According to 
ſuch a Maxim, there would be nothing good in 
the World ; fince there: is nothing which human 
Corruption hath not abuſed. The only Queſtion 
therefore, with reſpe& to any Art, is, whether 
it propoſes an honeſt laudable End; and whether 
the Means it employs are not lawful. Now, if 
we examine Poetry by theſe two Rules, we can- 
not refuſe it a place among the moſt uſeful Arts. 
It propoſes to itſelf the moſt excellent Scope; 


and employs, in order to compals it, no Means 


which are not allowable. 
Ts certain, that if we conſider it at its pri- 
mitive Inſtitution or Origin, it was firſt of all in- 
vented for inſtructing Mankind, and to teach 
them the moſt important Truths in Religion, in 
Politicks, and in Morals. 
In Religion, J ſay; for the moſt ancient and 
moſt beautiful Pieces of Poetry were conſecrated 
to the Glory of the true God. This Art, which 
now a-days appears fo profane, took its Riſe a- 
midft Feſtivals inſtituted in Honour of the ſu- 
preme Lord of the Univerſe: On theſe _ 
ays, 
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Days; when Men reſted from their Labours, 
and gave themſelves up to innocent and uſeful 
Mirth, it came into their Minds, either by Chance 
or by Inſtinct, to regulate their Steps and their 
| Words by certain Meaſures. Such was the 
Origin of Muſick; Dancing, and Poetry. But 
when the Worſhip which is due to the Creator 
alone was transferred to Creatures, Poetry fol- 
lowed the Fortune of Religion; it was then uſed 
to render Thankſgivings to falſe Divinities, and 
to implore their Favour and Protection. Tis 
true, Men ſoon began to employ it to other Pur- 
poſes; but in all Ages care was taken to keep it 
chiefly to its firſt Intention. Hęſiod put the Ge- 
nealogy of the Gods into Verſe: Callimachus com. 
poſed Hymns in Honour of them: Thoſe com- 
monly aſcribed, to Homer are the Works of 
ſome very ancient Poet. Poems upon other Sub- 
jects repreſented all Events as regulated arid 
adminiſtred by the Interpoſition of Divine 
Powers: They taught Men to revere the Gods 
as the Authors of every Event; they every where 
exhibit them as the ſovereign Arbitrators of 
our Fates. Tis the Gods who: raiſe or abate 
human Courage; they give Prudence, or be- 
reave Men of it; they ſend Victory, or occaſion 
Defeats: Nothing grand or heroick is accom- 
pliſhed without the viſible or ſecret Aſſiſtance of 
ſome Divinity: And amidſt all the Truths which 
Poets teach us, this is what they moſt frequent- 
ly inculcate, and are at the greateſt; Pains to rivet 
upon our Minds; even that human Valour and 
Wiſdom can do nothing without the Succours 
of Providence. If the Gods, in Poetry, aban- 
don themſelves to their Paſſions; if they plunge 
themſelves into Vices of every kind if they often 
exceed the worſt of Men in Partiality, in Vio- 
lence, in Fury, in Imptnity, Poetry ought not 
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to be accuſed on this Score. W at 
Injuſtice to impute to 155 8 J done, 
the Introduction of ſuc uy, Opinions > 
For, on the contrary, Cy ſome egree, 
theſe Opinions which Þ 2946 ir 122 12 II ang 
took its Riſe in theſe ſolemn F 3s. conſecrat- 

ed to falſe | ee all OREN muſt have been 
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regating them into States and Cities, and u- 
niting them in the Purfuit of a common Intereſt. 
This marvelous Work is one of the Miracles 
Harmony and Numbers have produced. Hence 
thoſe Fables ſpreatl. over the World coricerning 
| Amphion, who is faid to have raiſed the Walls of 
Thebes by the enchanting Sound of his Lyre; and 
Orpbeus, who is celebrated for having ſoftened 
Rocks, and tamed ferotibus Beaſts, by the ſweet 
| Melody of his Song.” Thoſe. who: -framed- Laws | 
for naſcent Cotnmonwealths, expreſſed them in 
Poetical Language, being perſuaded that the Lan- 
| 13 Dr d gain more efpect. and give greater 
| to their Statutes; and that they had, I 
3 (hp not. what, ſecret Power to inſtill and. im- 
upon the Mind. e Hd hw reer 
"lon, Rs rs flouriſh. z long time afterwaris, pu 
ioto Verſe the g 7 part of we L nde 
a to one of Fa vileſt that ever e | 
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wiſer and better. , Accordingly in all Ages the 
Poets, who knew the om the Nature, the Du- 
ty of their Art? have Ettrylo oyed it to that noble 
Deſign. I ſhall not the moral Sentences 
of Theognis ; of the Philoſophical Poem of Pho- 
cylides; of the Golden Verſes attributed to Pytha- 
goras, a ſmall Wotk above all Praiſe, the Value 
of which hath been lately made knoxin to us by an 
excellent Tranſlation: If all the ancient Works in 


Verſe were like to theſe three, 4 ral be no dif- 
ficult Taſk to defend or they teach the 
—— give to every 


oſt pure and refin'd . 
Dat its pr Place,” nd contain a juſt Abſtract 
the al Sentiments Which human Reaſon 
hath been able to form T paſs therefore to other 
'Poetical Compoſitions; about which there is room 
for more Diſpute; and tg wich Juſtice is by no 
means rendered. And.-1 hall begin with the 


Works of the two greateſt Poets that ever lived, 
Homer and Virgil. hat Deſign did they pro- 
poſe to themſelves by gp Poems; Which in all 
es have by ighly admire And which-are 

| s of humati Wit? 


cht thoſe ſublime Genius's com- 
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can take, is that of adoring the Pleaſure of Pro. 
 vidence, and fubmitting to law ful Authority, 
If we believe the beſt Criticks, theſe” are the Mo- 
rals of thoſe three Fables: nor can we doubt 
of it, unleſs we. ſtinately attach ovrſelves to the 
mere Surface, and refuſe, to penetrate to the bot- 
tom of them. And if from theſe general In- 
ſtructions, which are, as it were, the Plan and 
Oeconomy of ' theſe. Poems, we deſcend to the 
particular Leſſons ſcattered through the Body of 
theſe Works, What 2 Multi plicity. do we find 
there of important Truths, which may ſerve for 
our Direction in the Condudt 5 of Life "When we 
ſee in Homer, one Woman kindling a ten Years 
War, and occiſibning molt the "total Ruin of 
two famous Nations; Another ring riſe to 4 
| between two'Heroey, ioſe Union was 
of the laſt ae, ; when we fee one 
of theſe Heroes, abufing his en Authority, 
carry off the Rooty Mere to the other for | his 
ſhare, and by that unſeaſonable A of Pefpo tum 
hazattling the Supply of 3 whole © v and 4 that 
the other, by © giving a looſe "to ti Reſent- 
ment, and obſtir 5 refuſing to return,” cauſes 
the Deſtruction of an Jie Peri ons, among 
whom at laſt His own beſt Friend fell; and that 
this Friend, elated by former Succeſs, ſuffer ts 
| -Prefuriptin to to carry him on to his Ruin: When 
'T tay, ſees an Infinity of ſuch Examples, 
ps be chooſe but reflect within himſelf upon the 
fatal Effects of Love, of Anger, of Injftice and 
Violence,” and of headſtrong, Prefutipclye Self- 
confidence? But this Poet 17 not any excell in 
ps ting out the Miſeries into which unbridled 
aſſions precipitate, he is equally ſucceſsful in ex- 
hibiting to view the Virtues, with all their Graces | 
and Charms. When we behold venerable, expe- 
rienced gray Hairs, hearkening to others with at- 
tentive 
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tentive Reſpeck ; 2 Heroe ready for Combat; hid 
ding the moſt tender, thacking Adieu to his gn. 
and his Wife, and trembling! for them, Whilſt, 
with reſpect to himſelf, he is abſolutely unmo ved; - 
wine we ſee two Warriors juſt upon the point of 

engaging, diſcover that they ate the Sons of Fa- 
thers who. lived in great Amity, and mutually re- 
22 wach in ten other the Sentiments of 8 "Is 
ers, when the Combat was over, 
ad acquitted themſelves with all 
the . ved to their ry and their 
on Glory, behave themſelves with equal Gene- 
roſity one towards the other, and take leave of 
one another in the moſt obliging friendly Man- 
ner 3 ' when: we behold two the greateſt Heroes 
in the Army, tho malcontent, yet exerting 
e give a kind Reception to the Depu- 
ties ſent to them, and entering into the Care of 
Affairs which Men of leis Note would have de- 
volved on others, and ing the meaneſt 
Services by the Nobleneis of Soul with which 
they - deſcended. to them: for the. publicle- Good: 
when we ſee the moſt ſierce and untractable of 
Men forget his perſonal Reſentments, to avenge 
de Bey d FR Lag, d S bf ths. 
the rien t y the 
Vanquiſhed to the Tears of a Father, and tender- 
ly-ſympathize with the Misfortune of an Ene- - 
my: Ho can we but be touched by fych mov- 
ing ng Iuſtances of Decency, of con and pate 
nal. Tenderneſs, of ane Magnanimity, 
_ of- Friendſhip, of Humanity ! See now the Rea- 
2 why: Ariſtatle faid, that Poetry. was better ad- 
0 inſtruct than Hiſtory; and why Horace 
irmed, that Homer was. the moſt excellent of all 
Mora wand taught in a much more powerful 
3 . and Crantor, what was 
0 42 becoming 
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becoming nnn and what was baſe and dif. 
: honourable. +. K 

If Virgil had told us dire@ly, that Piety i is the 

chief Virtue even in a Heroe; the Duties of na- 

tural Affection · ought; to have the next Place to 

thoſe of Religions a Son is obliged to forget 
himſelf, in order to ſave his Father; the Death 

of thoſe who gave us Birth, does not put an end 
Fl 1 to filial Duty; we ought to leave the moſt agree- 
18 able Settlement, and break thro*the moſt endear- 
WI. ing Attachments, when the Voice of Heaven 
6 calls upon us to other Duties: Every one would 
110 | | have been charmed with the Excellence of ſuch 


| moral Leſſons But Virgil tells us all this, when he 
Il. aſſigns to his Heroe 2 conftant, unvarying 'Piety, 
„ that never fails in its Duties; when he ſets before 
j us one who flings himſelf amidſt the Flames of a 
15 burning City to ſave his Father; who celebrates 
if j anniverſary Games upon his Tomb; who deſcends 
tl { into the infernal Regionsito: have an Interview 
4 with him s who, at the firſt Command of the 
. King of Heaven, forſakes a Queen for whom he 
Vil hath the warmeſt Sentiments of Love and Grati- 
tude. - Tis true, he dots not deliver theſe Truths 
in the Fotm of Precepts, or in pompous Terms. 
But are they leſs adapted to touch us, that they 
are propoſed with more Art and in a modeſter 
Tone? May not an Author be inſtructive and 
moral, tho? he does not write lilce Seneca? Theſe 
ſagacious Poets underſtood human Nature too well, 
to take that haughty, faſtuous Air: They knew 
it rather raiſes a Mutiny,” and diſguſts;'than in- 
ſtructs. It offends our Delicacy and Self- love, 
which, tho? it be not abſolutely av averſe to Reproof, 
would however be reproved in a reſpectful Man- 
ner. We cannot bear patiently with one who has 
ſo high an Opinion of his Pre- eminence, as to takes 
upon him to preach to others. And one is apt 
to 
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to fuſpect, that Care to ramaſs fine ſhining Sen- 
tences, proceeds rather from Ambition to diſplay! 
Wit, and make a Figure, than from Concern a- 
bout our Morals. Beſides, we are diſpoſed to 

perſuade ourſelves, that ſuch 4 Writer carries 
$ to an Extreme, and propoſes a Degree of 
de above human reach « We are ready to 
compare his own Conduct with his Maxims; and 
we find, to the Philoſopher's ſhame, that the for- 
mer ; deſtroy s what the latter builds. But in a 
Work which ſimply exhibits to us the Action of 
ſome great Perſonage, all theſe Diſadvantages ars 
avoided: the Author does not draw upon himſelf 
that which is odious in an Inſtructor. He himſelf 
gives no Leſſons or Reproofs; tis the Virtues of a 
third Perſon which inſtruct or reprove us. Add 
to this, that Example hath this Advantage, that 
it demonſtrates the Practicability of what it teaches. 
Tis for theſe — — 1 have pre- 
ferred inſtructing Exam to ts or 
Maxims. But if, in order to 3 it be 
neceſſary to interſperſe a Work witk Sentences, 
this fort of Merit is not wanting im the two Poets 
we have named. They —_ ne ve 
ry {| 5 ha avo nothing O m a8 2: 
the fps. 49h pero: themſelves into Pre- 
ceptors to Mankind. They have hot abſolutely: 
reſected them, but have uſed them! with Diſere· 
tion, henever they ſeemed proper to diverſify or 
to animate their Style. How many Truths are 
there in Homer and — deliyered even in the 
ſententious Manner! If Tim permitted me, it 
would be eaſy to ſhew, that Princes and Subjects, 
Magiſtrates and private Perſons, Fathers and 
Children, and in general all Ranks and Orders of 
Life, may find ſufficient Inſtruction, con cetning 


ail their reſpective Duties and Obligations, in tage 


few Sentences with which theſe Poets have en- 
riched 
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riched their Works. It is therefore an uncon- 
trovertible Truth, that they have taught Morality 
in all . — can 3 
us 3. nies, by Exam 
ie» ty ue dre 10 Ph 
in pect, t the latter 7 | 
a theſe three,. and. that: perhaps the leaft. 
Now: if, 1 would make an Anelyße of tbe 
beſt Pieces of - Euripides: and. e J ſhould- 
be able to prove, that there never was a better” 
Sehool for Virtue than the —.—. Tragedy. 
There, inſtead. of exciting any ne, 
the miſerable Conſequences of any miſguided: or 
uncantroul*d. Paſſion. are ſet m Wen. the 
moſt affecting manner. V the _— Mo- 
rality was taught; inſtead palliating Crimes, 
and contriving Excuſes and — 2 — for them, 
Men were made to tremble even for. in voluntary 
ones. There the Chorus, which made one of the 
ipal Ornaments in ancient Spectacles, was chief · 
— apy An ta render Honour to the Gods, andJuſ+- 
tice to + to, maintain the Cauſe of good Men 
againſt Scelorates, 3. * Vos and Suppli- 
—— 5 4 NN nds. 
precations again Y. I. mu 
the whole of Pindar and Horace, if I would re · 
peat all the momentous: Principles of Morality: | 
diffuſed. through their Works. More Philoſo - 
phers than Poe. their chief Intention as to 
improve Reaſon ang, to purify the Heart from: 
every vicious Pasa to give us uſeful. Rules: 
for our Behaviour, not only under Adverſity, 
but likewiſe in proſperous Circumſtances, which: 


are more dangerous to Virtue than Afflictions;, 


and to eſtabliſn a perfect. Tranquility: in our 


Minds, by reſeuing us from the : Tyranny, of Cu- 
pidity aaf Rü. 8 21. | 
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Bor fome may ſay, all Poets have been far from 
ing this Uſe of their poetical Talents. The 
greater Number have diſhonoured and profaned 
the Art, by proſtituting it to the worſt of Pur- 
poſes; they have made a baſe Traffick with it ; 
they have ſold it to Flattery; they have employ- 
ed it not only to inflame and ſtrengthen dif 
Appetites in their own Boſoms, but even in 
order to communicate them to others, and to pro- 
them as univerſally as they were able. 
Now, we cannot too much deteſt thoſe publick 
| who" have 'a divine into a 
diabolical, infernal Art. If the learned Men who 
appear Enemies to the Muſes, had only attacked 
ſuch Poetry, who would not join with them in 
declaming againſt the Abuſe? But their Biaſs, 
the whole Strain of their In vectives, their wind- 
ing, indirect Methods, leave no room to doubt; 
that their Quarrel is with the Art itſelf. Let 
them explain their Meaning, * out — 
and tell us what their Intention 
tend to ſay, that Poetry is in itſelf a ad? — 
We cannot induce ourſelves to think this is 
their Sentiment; for it is an inconteſtable Verity, 
that what is in its Nature bad, — — 
in any Caſe: But it cannot be refuſed, that 
N ſometimes be good. One muſt be in 
bad Humour, if he can find Fault with = 
Gs ent Pieces, Which have no other _ 
Tendency but to reform Mankind; — 
muſt throw * Regard to Religion, "and de · 
dly impious, before he can condemn 
thoſe beautiful Poems to be found in the facred 
Writin Moore Of All then, that they can reaſonably 
that Poetry hath been often "abuſed : 
a is 15 a Renſon for rejecting the Art? Hath 
Proſe never been abuſed? May I not adven- 
ture to aſſert, chat the moſt fem fen, — 
n 
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againſt Religion or Morality are its Brats? Ir all 
Ages Error, Hereſy, Libertiniſm, have employ- 
&d it to propagate their deteſtable Maxims 3. and 
can we infer from hence that Writing in Proſe 
ought not to he permitted? Poetry, ſay they, 
is abuſed. Alas] what hath not been abuſed 2, 
Every Day a very bad Uſe is made of the 
Powers of Thinking and Speaking; and muſt 
we thereforę neither think nor ſpeak? What 
ſhall we ſay of the moſt venerable and facred.. 
Things? Who knows not to what facrilegious 
Profanations theſe are liable? Ought they to be 
baniſhed the World, becauſe raſh, audacious, im- 
pious Men violate and trample upon them? If 
not, it would certainly be unjuſt to condemn 
Poetry, becauſeithere have been Poets who have 
miſemployed their Talents, and made no other 
Uſe of them, but to eternize the Memory of their 
abominable Diſſoluteneſs. It is as if one ſhould 
plead for the Extermination of the Art of Paint- 
ing, - becaufe ſome Painters have made a Pan- 
der of their Peneil to Debauchery and Lewd- 
neſs. If Canache has ſcandalized the World by 
the Licentiouſneſs and Immodeſty of ſome Fi- 
E has net. Raphael, Guido 45 Pouſſin edi- 
us, by ſetting before our Eyes beautiful Re- 
preſentations: of the nobleſt Events in ſacred or 
— Hiſtery ? For a few Pictures of the la: 
ſeivious Kind, how many have we which exhi- 
bit virtuous and praiſe-worthy Actions? And 
may we not ſay the ſame of Poetry and Ver- 
ſification? For 6 fe which make . Im- 
preſſions, how; many are there which give moſh 
ſalutary Leſſons? Let us ſet the one over againſt 
the other: Let us oppoſe to the infamous Things 
in Catullus, in Ovid, and in Martial, the refined 
Morality of Theognes: and of Pythagoras; to the 
idle Trifles with which ſome have fled they 
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Works, let us oppoſe the e and ma 

Poems of Homer and Virgil, — ſublime Cline 
Horace and Pindar; to the licentious Sonnets or 
laſcivious Tales of our Times, let us oppoſe the 
Imitation of Feſus done into Verſe by Mr. Cor- 
neille, the Life of Chriſt by Mr. . Aadily, the 
ſacred Poeſ y of Mr. Godeau,” the charming Stan- 
zas of Malberbe and Racan, In fine, let us op- 
poſe to all that Poetry hath ever produced of 
corrupt Influencez-the Book of Pſalms and the 
two Canticlestof i Moſes, dictated by the Spirit of 
God, which ſpeale of the our gn Being with 
a Majeſty ſuitable to the Grandeur of the Sub- 
ject; which trace out to Mankind Rules of 
Conduct in all the Stations in which it may 
pleaſe Divine Providence to place them; and 
which ſhall therefore remain an eternal Juſtifca- 


tion of Poetry, n the vain 3 of thoſe 
who attack it. 


Ir remains to chew, that the Means Poetry 
uſes are allowable; and this I ſhall endeavour to 
prove, in anſwer to Platos Objections. The 
firſt of which is, that it is the End of Poetry 
to pleaſe the Imagination; and IL am not afraid 
to aver, that, on this Occaſion, that great Man 
confounds the End with the Means. The In- 
tent of Poetry is not to pleaſe the Imagination, 

as he pretends; it is to inform and enlighten the 
Vnderſtanding: But — Man is compound- 
ed of Soul and Body, Experience hath proved, 

that in conſequence of an intimate Union be- 
tween her material and immaterial Part, one of 
the fineſt Ways of entering into the Heart, is, by 
paſſing through the Imagination. It hath; been 
obſck vd. that the moſt ſolid, important Truths, 
do not make very ſtrong Impreſſions, when they 
are propoſed. in a naked ſimple Manner: And 
Fs it hath been eſſayed to cloath _— 
wit 
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with Ornaments; and thus to ae 
to the Uſeful by means of the le. The 
only Queſtion then on this H is, Whether 
there be any Evil in this Art of procuring Au- 
dience to Truth? But that there is. none, can 
hardly be controverted, whether we attend. to 
the Manner in which we are framed ; or _ 
thet we conſider: the Practice of all Ages. 

fince the Author of Nature hath endued Roy 
an imaginative Power, he certainly intended; we. 
mire Uſe of it; Latch more. 
3 d employ it to ſome good Pur-. 
But what better Uſe can we make of it, 


— it as a Canal to convey Truth. 
into 2 Hearts? — — we ſec; 
that all the Men, Poets, —— . 


xians and Philoſo; phers of every Cquntry 
Age, of every Sect, have not — — 
it, as not only an innocent but a very l Ar- 


ver did one 
ence to write in a = inſipid: di 
ner. Does Plato give in a Libel againſt all t| 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Writers? He, who of all. 
thors ought to be the laſt to — tit 
Manner of teaching Truth; ſince there is nne 
who hath oftenet had Recourſe to it, or ho 
better ſucceeded in it. It is aſtoniſhing that the 
lame Plato, who. inveighs ſo vehemently einn 
Men, the Perſon who beſt underſtood the Beau 
ties of both, and hath moſt frequently. employed 
them. Who was more eloquent than this 
Man? Did not he poſſeſs, to the higheſt Pitch al 
3 | : 
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the good Qualities of an accompliſh*d Orator ? 
Where is to be found more — greater 
Variety, more Sweetnelt, more Addreſs, more 
of the .inſinuating, e ing Art? Where can 
ve find more of thoſe Charms and Allures which 
make the principal Merit of Verſe? His Proſe 
is full of them; inſomuch, that by the Ancients 
he is blam'd for a too Style; and is for 


phers ; and h it was i of hi —— . 
dleclaim'd with greater E | 
quence; we may e ay, 2 — never wy 

one write 3 to ly againſt Poetry. It is 
therefore indiſputable, that Plato had it in his 
View, as much and more than any other Wri- 
ter, to pleaſe the Imagination: But in this he did 
nothing but what was praiſe-worthy ; for he had 
a farther Aim, and only made uſe of that Facul- 
ty as a Key to the Heart. Let not him then 
_ condemn a Method of inſtructing, of which he 
thought he himſelf might alowably take advan- 
tage: But let him permit to others ani 
Bed to be permitted to him. 

The ſecond Artele of his Churge again inſt Pos 
try is, That it beſtirs the Pafflons. But who 
knows not, that it is not a Fault to move them? 
It is, on tlie eontrary, a good Service to move 
them towards their proper Objects. Philoſo- 


that Reaſon called by them the Homer of Philoſo- E 


phy ſeems to have propoſed the Exti if * 


them; bet all its Efforts to this Effect have been 
 hottive: A Difpafſionate Man is a meer Chi- 
mæra. | As the human Vine 1s framd, it of Ne- 
and be dilquieted. - PoetryMherefore aging more 
witely, in this Reſpect, than Philoſophy, ſet 
regulating what it could not annihilate or 
deſtroy. Obſerving that it could not diveſt us 
of ä Paſſions inſeparable may our 

| cing, 
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Being, it endeavours. to direct them into the 
Courſe they ought to take, and to keep tbem in 
due Order. It employs all its Art and Power to 
ſtrengthen in us the Love of Good, and the, 
Hatred of Evil; to fill us with Admiration of 
virtuous Actions, and with Indignation againſt 
wicked ones to enliven our Hopes, by repreſent- 
ing Virtue to us as always recompenſed; and our 
Fears, by ſetting before us n Jau Pim 
Vice never eſcapes. a 
Einally, he blames 1 La K aa: 
Imitation. This ſeems to be the Foundation of 
His whole Charge. He inſiſts upon this as the 
ſtrongeſt Argument againſt it: But I do not fear 
to aſſert, that this is not the moſt -intelligible of 
his Reaſons, For what would the great Philo- 
ſopher be at? Does he imagine. all Imita: 
tion blameable or vicious? Why may not 
Imitation have the Degree of Perfection belong- 
ing to it, be . to a good End, and pro- 
duce. good Effects? And we may maintain, that 
Poetry is an Imitation of this Kind. Let Plato 
tell us what we ought to think of his own Di 
logues 1 Are they not Imitations; which repreſent 
to the Life thoſe learned and polite - Conferences; 
in Which Men of Knowledge diſpute one with 
another, and unite their ſeveral-Lights for the 
Diſcovery of Truth? What is hen bad in-ſugh 
Pictures? 591 + N A 
And to what indeed are we ien if all is 
ett off, which, Plato .comprehends under che 
Word Imitation ?; If he puts all the Arts in ge- 
— under that Claſs; all the. Arts which ſerye 
to poliſh the bus Vs ſuch as Eloquence, 
Poetry, Hiſtory, Grammar thoſe which: haye 
innocent Pleaſure and Relaxation for their Scope; 
as Painting, Sculptture, Muſick, Dancing; nay, 
thols which are moſt erf to human Life, 
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as Agriculture, Navigation, Architecture: Would 


he have them all proſcribed from all well-go- 


vern'd States? It would indeed be a very ſtrange 
Republick, from which all he calls Imitation 
ſhould be exiled. According to this Philoſopher's 
Syſtem, every thing that exiſts in Nature muſt 


be aboliſhed : Fot upon his Principles; all the 


different Parts which compoſe the Univerſe; are, 


to ſpeak properly, but Imitations or Copies after 


the eternal Ideas, which ſerved in the Production 
of Things for Models to the divine Architect. 
Let us not heſitate to affirm, that ſuch a Repub- 
lick as Plato hath imagined is but an ideal one. 
While Men are not pure Spirits; while they 


have Bodies, Imagination and Senſes, ſomething 


muſt be allowed to Senſe and Imagination. 
All that can be demanded of them is, that they 
make no bad Uſe of theſe Faculties; to deſire 


that they ſhould utterly detach themſelves from 


their Bodies, and think and act as if they had none, 


is to require of them Efforts contrary to the In- 


tention of Nature; it is to ſet before them a 
Degree of. Perfection to which their Conſti⸗ 
tution does not allow them to reach. Let us 
therefore ſay of Plato, what he ſays of Ho- 
mer when he criticiſes him. He protefts, 
That though he had been bred up fon bis 


Infancy in the Admiration of this great Poet, 


yet he could not approve his Works; becauſe; ſays 
he, one ought to pay more Regard to Truth than 


to any Man. Let us apply theſe Words to 


Plato, Tho? great Veneration be due to that 
vaſt Genius, who is an Honour to Humanity; 
tho* one cannot but admire, with fincere Re- 
ſpect, the Excellence, the Sublimity of his Doc- 
trine, yet one cannot be of his Sentiment with 


regard to Poetry; _— notwithſtanding all 


the 
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the Deference we owe to Plato, we owe ſtill more 
to Truth, 

May I attempt to comprize all I have been 
endeavouring to prove in this too long Diſſerta- 
tion? I have been eſſaying to ſhew, that the fol- 
lowing Truths cannot be controverted by any im- 
partial Conſiderer: That Poetry in itſelf, for its 
Origin, is a Divine Art: That it propoſes to itſelf 
the beſt of Ends, which is to inſtruct Mankind 
in an agreeable, amuſing Manner, and to mingle 
the Profitable with the Pleaſant : That in fact, the 
moſt renowned Poets have had that Scope in their 
View: That ſome in Pieces purely moral, have 
directly and plainly taught the ſublimeſt Virtue: 
And that others under pleaſing Fictions and a- 
greeable Allegories have couched the moſt im- 
portant and uſeful Truths: That it muſt be ac- 
| knowledg'd ſome have departed from this noble 

Deſign; and, abuſing their Fancy and Wit, have 
compoſed Works, which it were to be wiſhed 
had never had a Being: But that it would be in- 
jurious to condemn all Poetry on that Account: 
It would be to confound the Art itſelf with the 
Corruption and Abuſe of it, and to impute that 


to Poetry, which on only to be imputed 4 to 
Poets. 


4 Drevaviien K 22 the Vrility: of 
I mitation,, and the N. anner. In 
which, an Author ought to imi- 


1 tate; ſerving to illaſtrate tht 
| Nm, Origin of Poetry, 1 FOR 
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5 . whateyer: they admire : Infants; 

by this ſecret Inſtinct, 
take Plate in in mimicking the Movements and 
Geſtures of thoſe about them; they try to form 
the Sounds they hear; and thus ae learn to 
ſpeak; By the Habitude of imitating whatever 
ſtrikes our Fancy, our, Manners are gradual 
formed: We are thus moulded into the 
Form ad Stmablance) of thoſe with whom we 
are moſt converſant. Example makes a much 
ſtronger Impreſſion upon us than Precept, either 
— it works upon our Senſes, whereas the 
other is barely addreſſed to our Reaſon 3 or be- 
cauſe, it at the ſame time ſhews us both the 
Practicability of the Precept, and the Glory - 
D 2 the 
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the Execution. The Labours of others reproach 
our Indolence: The Victories of Miltiades diſ- 
turbed the Reſt of Themiſtacles: The Statue of 
_ Alexander made Ceſar weep , when he reflected 
upon the ſuperior ny or the Hero whoſe 


Image it was: This noble Emulation, the Mo- 
ther of all the great Virtues, formed the military 
gear and yet forms thoſe who merit N 
in the Emp 00 of Letters. 
I own ſome, who look upon bus 
tation as a 25 of Servitude; pretending, that 
it ſtilles the Vigour of Nature, aud ctamps Ge- 
: But they who, reaſon in this Manner, at- 
the F Ne 0 Imitation rather than the Thing 
itſelf and I don't deſpair of ſhewing, that the 
Advantages redounding from Imitation, far from 
. enfeebling, contribute not a little to improve and 
ſtrengthen natural Genius. 

NE Ruins of ancient Rome, the mutilated 
Reſts of Statues dug up in the laſt Centuries, 
revived the Taſte and Love of the ingenious 
Arts. Sculpture, Architecture, and Painting, 
ſprung up from thoſe precious Remains: To 
Imitation of the Antique we owe a Raphael and a 
Michael Angelo. And Learning returned to the 
World in the fame Manner: So ſdon as the 
Works of the Ancients were reſcued from the 
Duſt of Cloiſters under which they had long 
lain buried, and we began to read them, Minds, 
which were quite aſleep, were gradually awakened 
by reading the Sentiments of others: Men reco- 
vered the Habitude of Thinking, which they had 
loſt; and at the ſame time learned to develop and 
expreſs their Thoughts: And after having been 
a long while Diſciples, we, at laft, came to vie 
, with our Maſters, and were enabled by them 

in ſome things to ſurpaſs them. ITis to Imita- 
tion 
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tion we are beholden for our Glory; and *tis 
from hence likewiſe, that the Ancients deriv'd 
theirs. We ſee, ſays Longinus, that. Herodote, 
and befor, e bim Stelichorus and Archilochus, had 
been — Imitators f Homer; But it is Plato 
who bas maſt remarkably imitated bim: This 1 is ihe. 
Fountain from which he principally drew: That 
great Philoſopher had never arriv'd at ſuch a Pitch 
of Sublimity in his philoſophical Treatiſes, bad be 
not come forth as a new Combatant, to diſpute the . 
Prize with Homer; that is, with one who had 
already received univerſal: Applauſe. Longinus 
might have added, that Plato ſerved as a Model 
to Cicero wand he might likewiſe have ranked r. 
gil among the Copiers of Homer. 

Ir is, Perhaps, imprudent in me to mention 
Homer; and what at elleius Paterculus ſays of him, 
will probably be ob Doſs to my Argument, vix. 
That — was none before Homer for bim to cot 
After; nor hath any one ſucceeded him, who bath 
been able to imitate him. Homer, it may be ſaid 
by ſome, without the Help of any Model to imi- 
tate, became inimitable, by the unaſſiſted Force of + 
natural Genius and Abilities, 

I s# ALL reply to this, in the firſt Place, 
that we are not ſure that Homer + did not imi- 
tate: We know the Names of ſeveral Poets who 
flouriſhed before him; and we have no gr round to 
doubt but there were many others whoſe Names 
and Works time hath ed,” Had Homer 

been the firſt, could he poſſibly have carried Poet- 

ry all at once to Perfection? ? All the Arts and 
Sciences have a quite different Deſtiny: Their 

Birth and their Maturity keep a greater Diſtance 

the one from the other. la the ſecond Place, 
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tho' it ſhould be granted that Homer had no 
| Model to imitate, yet that Example will not de. 
ſtroy what I am contending for, the Ad vantage 
of — : have an Inſtance at hand to op- 
poſe to it. Virgil every where imitates ; ſome- 
times he follows Homer, ſometimes Theoeritit: ; 
on other Occaſions Heſiod, and ſometimes later 
Poets; and it is by having taken ſo many Mo- 
dels for his Imitation, that he became himſelf a 
Pattern worthy of being imitated by all Poets. 
In a word, I do not pretend to aſſert the indiſ- 
penſible Neceſſity of Imitation: It may happen, 
that ſome peculiar Favourites of Heaven may be 
able to ſtrike out to themſelves a new and un- 
beaten Road, and to march without any Guide; 
but ſuch Examples are rare; they are indeed 
Prodigies. 

In Reality, according to the more e 
Courſe of Nature, the moſt happy Genius ſtands 
in need of Succour and Aid to ſupport and nou- 
riſh it: It does not find all it wants within itſelf. 
The beſt Plant requires Manure; the richeſt Soil 
demands foreign Supplies : And in like Manner, 
the Soul does not conceive pr bring forth any 
truly maſculine * and generous Production, if it 
has not been watered and fructified by a plentiful 
Source of Literature and good Education. All 
our Efforts afe abortive without the Gifts of 
Nature; but our Efforts remain imperfect, if 
theſe Gifts of Nature are not cultivated by Art. 
It is Imitation which perfects them: Our unaſ- 
ſiſted Genius is unable to ſatisfy all our Deſires; 
it ſoon exhauſts itſelf, and becomes cold and lan- 
guid; nay, it ſoon ceaſes to think : But one 
Moment's reading revives a languiſhing Imagi- 
filkon, and recruits it with new Ideas, with freſh 
Vigour ; or the Imagination ſeizes the Sentiments 
** F 4 5 t it 
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it receives from others, and inlarges and improves 
them, and gives them quite a new, Fortn ; inſo- 
much that one 1s tempted to lay, the Spirit of the 
Author tranſmigrates into us. There are many 
Perſons, ſays Longinus, whom the Spirit of ano. 
ther tranſports beyond themſelves. As it is © ſaid, 
that a holy Fury ſeized the Prieſteſs. of Apollo 
upon the ſacred Tripod; ſo thoſe ſurprixing Beau- 
ties oe remark in the Writings of the Ancients, 
are, as it were, ſo many ſacred Sources, whence 
aſcend happy Exhalations, which diffuſing them- 
ſelves thro the Souls of their Imitators, inflame 
even the coldeſt Breaſts ; ſo that they are at that 
Moment as it were ſet on fire, and ravi iſhed by 
the Enthuſiaſm of another. 

Sve were the Sentiments of the Ancients 
with Regard to Imitation. The famous C I us, 
who is one of the Interlocutors in Ciceros Dia- 
logue concerning an Orator, gives it as a moſt 
important Precept, to take care to chuſe a right 
Pattern: Hoc fit primum in præceptis meis, ut de- 
monſtremus quem imitemun. This ſhall be the 
firſt and chief of my Inſtructions, to ſhew 
* what Model we ought to imitate.” 

THE three, Books which Dionyſius Halicar- 
_ naſſeus wrote upon Imitation are loſt ; but there is 
an excellent Chapter in Quintilian, where he lays 
down moſt judicious Rules upon this Subject. 

AND all our beſt Writers have carefully ob- 
ſerved theſe Precepts. In reading Malherbe, 
Kacan, Fontaine, Moliere, M. „ eee and 
M. Racine, we find the Spirit of Rome and 
Aibens revived. The Fire of the Ancients hath 
paſſed into their Compoſitions, and burns in them 
with a more lively Ardour. Corneille is, per- 
haps, the only one who ne glected that Afiſt- 
ance; and indeed, Imitation | did him 

N Diſſervice. | 
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Diſſervice. This ſurpriſing Genius ſeems to owe 

nothing in his maſterly Works to any Perſon 1 
He was not made to march in any other's Steps: 
He has ſucceeded worſe in the Subjects he took 
from the Ancients, than in thoſe of his own In- 
vention; far from equalling Sophocles and Euri- 
pides in the Oedipus and the Miden, he has in 
theſe Pieces fallen far ſhort of himſelf. He had 
before his Eyes two of the beſt Models; for the 
Miden is one of the beft Tragedies of Euripides, 
and Oedipus hath always been eſteemed by good 

udges the Maſter-piece of the ancient Theatre. | 

zorneille hath overlook'd a great Number of fine 
Strokes in theſe Pieces, which were capable of 
charming in any Language: Yet, on account 
of numberleſs Beauties abſolutely his own, he 
will always be eſteemed one of the greateſt He- 

roes of our Stage: His Example, therefore, 
ſieems to contradi& what I have aſſerted of Imi- 
tation. I could perhaps remove this Difficulty, 
durft I adventure to eriticiſe Carneille: One thing 
J cannot chuſe but fay z which is, that the 
- Faults of which this great Man is accuſed, who 
is generally acknowledged by the Publick not 
to have been always equal to himſelf, prove 
what I have advanced, even that the hap pieſt Ge- 
nius ſtands in Need of Imitation to " Gipport 
it; 

Hirnzro I have only pleaded in e for 
the Utility of Imitation: But it is not enough to 
be convinced of this 3 we ought likewiſe to un- 
derſtand the Rules which ſhould be obſerved in 
imitating, in order to gain the Advantages we 
may receive from right Imitation. 

Tur firſt Thing then is,to chuſe a right Mo- 
del: But bad Guides being far ſuperior in num- 
ber to good ones, it ers * Prud 4 5 

chu 
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chuſe well: There is more Danger than we are 


of a middling Genius, but full of ſparkling Sen- 
tences, ſeduces us, and. gets a very fatal Aſcen- 
dant over our Judgment: His falſe Lights dazzle 
our Eyes: We follow them ; they miſlead us. 
How much has Seneca coutributed to | 
the Taſte of Readers? Quintilian remarks, 
4 That in his Time, the Youth had almoſt no 
„ other Book in their Hands; an Author ſo 
«© much the more pernicious, that he abounds 
« with enchanting Faults:” Qued abundat dul- 
cibus vitiis. Senera and Pliny the younger have 
not been leſs hurtful to the Youth of the preſent 
Age: Some of our Writers have been ambitious 
of imitating thoſe two Authors, and they have 
but too well ſucceeded. Lucan has likewiſe miſ- 
led very many; and his Tranſlator, who has 
found the Secret of ſurpaſſing him in Bombaſt, 
was ſeduced by the fooliſh Emulation of rival- 
ing them in the Glory of a ſwoln Style. It 
has been obſerved by * Criticks, that Lucan 
had in a great Meaſure ſpoilt Corneill”s great 
Qualities: And indeed Corneille, in his Tragedy 
of Pompey, ſeems to have contended with a Poet 
who deſerved not the Honour of fuch a Com- 
petitor : The Ambition of riſing higher than 
Lucan, hath made him ſoar far above the true 
Sublime, which was however familiar and natural 
to him. | 
Lr learn by chte — to ſet a 
good Pattern before us: But when we have found 
ſuch a one, let us not attach ourſelves ſo en- 
tirely to it, as to be guided by it alone, and to 
overlook all others: We ought, like the di- 
ligent Bee, to gather from every Flower. 
Quintilian adviſes us to * every . 
What - 


aware, of being miſled. Sometimes an Author 
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whatever we can find that is truly good. De- 
augſtbenes, ſays he, is the moſt perfect of the Greek 
Orators: But another, on ſome Occaſions, has ſpoke 
Better than he. Demoſthenes hath an infinite 
Number of Beauties: But the Author who is the 
worthieſt of Imitation is not the only one to be imi- 
-Fated. Zeuxis made an admirable Picture of 
Helen, by picking and chuſing from ſeveral fine 
Originals: And a Writer ought to colle& from 
every Quarter what ſuits him : In the moſt in- 
different pnes he may find ſomething to enrich 
his Booty: For nothing is uſeleſs to him who 
- knows how to make Advantage of every thing. 
Virgil found Gold amidſt the Rubbiſh of Eunius; 
and he who painted Phedra after Euripides, gave 
_ - new Features to his Piece, for which he was in- 

debted to Seneca. hs ; | 
Ix Diſcernment be requiſite in chuſing a good 
Model, it is yet more ſo in chuſing the Parts in 
this Model which ought to be imitated. One 
ſhould maintain a ſort of Diffidence about thoſe 
Authors we eſteem moſt. The greateſt Men are 
not always exempt from great Faults ; and their 
Errors eafily ſeduce us, becauſe we are diſpoſed 
to imitate the Perſons we admire, in every thing; 
even as Infants, accuſtomed to approve whatever 
their Fathers do, are eaſily corrupted by their 
bad Example. 1 | 


Eq — —— MASS . 
Cum ſubeant animos autoribus. 
| " "i SY, Juvex. 
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- Ir is impoſſible to find a Guide that may not 
ſometimes miſlead us: And it is very difficult 
for us to diſcern when he, whom we have taken 
for our Guide, leads us wrong: The Reſpect we 


have 
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have for him blinds us: His many Virtues 5 SE 


der us from diſcovering his ieee ee 


therefore Horac e warns us, 
Decepit exemplar vitlis 2 


WI often ſos little Genius 8 whe imagine them 
ſelves equal to certain t Men, becauſe _ 
reſemble them in their Faults : Se abunde. 
fimiles putant, fi vitia magnorum con- Quint 
ſequantur. - Quintilian ſpeaks of ſeveral Ih 
Writers, who by curtailing their Phraſes w_ ren- 
dering them obſcure, ' boaſted of being like to 
gala and Thucydides : He likewiſe mentions 
ſome Orators who thought they imitated Cicero 
by their long verboſe Periods, and imagined they 
had quite hit his Style, if they ended their Sen- 
tences with eſſe videatur, Martial rallying a bad 
Poet, to conſole him, ſays pleaſantly enough, 


That if be made bad N by! as 2 e _ to 
Cicero 


Vogue males verſus hoc Ciceronis babes, - 

LE I us only affe& an -honburible Reſembs 
lance to great Men : Let us form ourſelves upon 
their Beauties only; and when we imitate them, 
et us do it h noble and generous Manner, and 
with perfect Freedom. 

To copy an Author, to tranſplant his 
Thoughts Word for Word, to follow him ſer- 
vilely, belongs to them who are able to produce 
nothing of their own: Such Imita tion is Robbery: 
It is dreſſing ourſelves in another's Cloaths, and un- 
lawfully to detain another's Goods for our own. 
Many Latin Poets of the preceding Century have 
_— themſelves upon the Top of * 
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for having pieced 


ſelves to be found out in their Robberies. Caſe 
fius Severus compared Plagiaries to thoſe, who 


Soo Imitation is a continued Lavention. 
One ought to transform himſelf, ſo to ſpeak, in- 


In this Manner did montane imitate, as he him- 


ing to the Rules which our Nen nen 
followed: - 


r 


together Verſes from Yirgil and 
Horace. I could cite ſome learned Men, who 
by this Artifice have compoſed Greek, Latin, 
French and [talian Poems, without being Poets 
in any Language. The Commonwealth of Let- 
ters ought to adopt, with regard to this Crime, 
the Lacedemonian Law, which 'patdoned Theft 
done with Addreſs, but ſeverely puniſhed Thieves, 
who, by their Want of Subtlety, ſuffered them- 


"Mo 


"having ſtolen Plate, changed the Mark, and ſold 
it for their own. Totuck we may apply che Re 


* in Horace, 
O imitatores, ſeroum pecus ! ! 


and thoſe Verſes i in Fontaine, 


- Qeclques imitateurs, ot beftial, je wh Wy 
Suivent en vrais moutons le paſteur de martoue. 


to his Model ; to embellifh his Thoughts, and to 
appropriate them by the new Turn he gives 
them; to entich what one borrows, and to leave 
to the Author whatever we cannot make better. 


felf tells us: 
Vrais imitateurs . point 3 un 22 
I oxLy take the Idea and the Tutn ——_ 
Si 


\ 


87 Anilleurs quelque endroit plein chez aur dex: 
8 cellence © 42 dV; * 
Peut entrer dans mes uers ſans nulle vialence, 

Fe Þ y tranſporte, & veun qu il ait rien @affette, 
Tachant de rendre mien cet air d antiguitsd. 
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Deſpreaux, but contend with kim. 


to combat inceſſantly with the Author be imi- - 


tates, and ftrive to excel him. I i fays Lon 


ginus, a Contention worthy of a noble Soul, to 


combat for Honpur. and Vim with thoſe who 
have gone before us, fince in ſuch Battles one may 


be vanquiſhed without Shame. He who aims at fur- 


paſſing his Model, if he do not excel him, he 
may at leaſt equal him. Qui agit ut prior fit, 
forſitan etiamſt non tranſterit, equabit. But he 
who does not think of outſtripping, but of fol- 
lowing, will lag behind. 2 
Ir our famous Painters had ſatisſied them- 


Painting had never been brought to Perfection. 
The firſt Inventors have opened the Way to us; 


come after them carry the Art to a ter Per- 
fection. If Virgil had not dared to out- do Ho- 


Deſcription of Aineass Deſcent into Hell, nor 
that admirable Shield of AZneas. And who 
will ſay, that Virgil is not the Author of theſe 
beautiful Pieces, thoꝰ another had furniſh'd him 
with the Ide? | 


Art one may improve the Sentiment of another ; 
Every one admires this. Paſſage of Horace : 


Pallida 


ſelves with barely copying the ancient Remains, 


they loſe nothing of their Glory, if thoſe who 


mer, we had not had from him that glorious 


— 


IL HER BE teaches how, or by what 
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Pallida mors quo Pulſat pede en e 
Regumque turres. 


Bur do we not equally admire the eee 
under ID | Malberts repreſents the 


Thought: 


L. pauvre en = /o cabane, on la chaume le coudrey 


Eft ſujet a ſes loix : 
Et la garde, qui veille aux barriers du Laure, 
Mon deffend pas nos rois. 


| $0PHOCLES puts theſe W onde Sto” the 
Mouth of the u nappy Ajax, when : at t the Point 
of Death he meets his Son: Rr 


* 


„58 rat, yevoro TaTpoc, Pits EXoTepoe 
Ta J A d uuoioc. 


VIRGIL ay th fume Thing ina difere 
1 71 520 


Diſce, puer, 4 virtutem ex me verumgue laborem: 
ee ex aliis. % Se 8 Ne 


Ax p we have the fame 3 expreſſed 
| 0 differently i in Hndromague : 25 


whe N 
4 A 


eis connoitre à mon fils les beros de ſa race 
Autant que tu pourras conduis-le, ſur leur traces 
Dis luy par quels exploits leurs noms ont eclatt, 
Pluteft ce qu il ont fait, que ce qu ils ont he. 


Mx. Deſpreaux, who ſaid vleafantly of him- 
ſelf, That be was but a Beggar dreſſed with, the 
Soil i Horace; ſo enriched himſelf with thoſe 


* 


Spoils, that he made a Treaſure of them which 
was truly his own. Tho? he found in the An- 
cients all the Precepts of Poetry, yet he hath 
ranged them into ſo fine an Order, and hath a- 
dorned them with ſo many new Graces, that he 
may be called the Inventor. Almoſt all the 
Arguments of his Satires are borrowed, yet he 
hath deſerved this Encomium, that in all his 
Imitations he is ever an Origin. 
I caNNoT diſpenſe with quoting another 
Example from amongſt our Poets: And as 1 
own ingenuouſly the Beauties for which he is 
indebted to the Ancients, I have a Right to 
demand it may be allowed to me likewiſe to af- 
firm he hath added many Beauties to them; and 
if I ſometimes ſet him above them, yet be a(- 
ſured, that my Concern and Intereſt in his Glo« 
ry, and the Sentiments of natural Affection, do 
not prevail over the Reſpect I bear to his Maſ- 
ters. The conſtant Approbation Ipbigenia hath 
received upon the French Theatre obliges me to 
conclude, that this Tragedy may be reckoned 
one of the beſt that was ever wrote : And when 
I compare this Piece with one of the ſame Title, 
which was the Delight of the Athenian Stage, 
then learn how one ought to imitate the An- 
cients. Euripides gives Iphigenia two different 
Characters, according to the Cenſure of Ariſtotle. 
When that young Princeſs learns that ſhe is to 
be ſacrificed, ſhe throws herſelf immediately at 
her Father's Knees, all in Tears, and begs him 
not to bring her to an untimely Death, becauſe 
the Light of Life is ſweet. In the Conclufion of 
her Supplication ſhe repeats the ſame Words: 
Men love to ſee the Light ; no Perſon is curious 
to ſee what paſſes in the infernal Regions; to wiſh 
for Death is Folly. It is better to live ſhamefully, 
. 7 than 
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than to die with Glory. Then ſhe throws out 
the moſt hideous Cries, and complains that ſhe 
peniſhes by the injurious, murdering Hands of a 
cruel Father: A Moment after ſhe changes 
Sentiments, and is raviſhed to ſacrifice her Life 
to the publick Good of her Country; ſhe excuſes 
her Father, and conjures Clhytemngfra not to hate 
Aamemnon on her Account. Theſe, laſt Senti- 
ments furniſh the Author of the modern Epbi. 
genia with the admirable Character of an ever du- 
tiful and reſpectful Daughter, entirely reſigned 
to the Will of her Father; and this lovely Cha- 
racter is preſerved throughout the whole Piece. 
Sr then, in what Manner Imitation nou» 
riſhes and perfectionates the Talents one receives 
from Nature. I dare even adventure to ſay, that 
it in ſome Meaſure ſupplies the Want of Genius, 
I have already ſaid after Longinus, that the Fire 
of the Ancients is capable of ſtirring and warming 
the moſt languid Spirits: In fact, intimate Ac- 
quaintance with good Authors gives Taſte, o- 
the Imaginations, and forms Style. One 
— without Talents, after a long Commeres 
with the beſt Maſters, acquires ſome Reſem- 
blance to them, and communicates it to his 
Works ; like that Peaſant of whom Diomfral + 
Hallicarnaſſeus ſpeaks upon this Subject, who be- 
ing very ugly, and fearing leſt his Children 
ſhould inherit his Deformity, kept beautiful Pic- 
tures before his Wife while ſhe was with Child; 
and the Sight of them procured a Beauty to his 
Children, which they could not have from their 
Father. gb 
Bur I foreſee an Objection that will be 
brought againſt all J have ſaid upon the Utility 
of Imitation, and the beſt Manner of practiſing it. 
In order to ſucceed, ſome will tell me, we have 
5 nothing 


Fx 7.475 8 7 «DP "+: 3 BE 
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nothing to do but to copy after Nature,; tis 
true, the Ancients hay repreſented it very well ; 
but they are only Copies. Why then ſeek for 


Nature in their Works? She is always preſent 
to our Eyes; and it is the Original alone we 
need to ſtudy. One who would paint a. fine 
| Landſkip, inſtead of imitating thoſe of the beſt 
Painters, ought only to look at thoſe which, Na- 


ture offers to his Vie. 
I reply to this Objection by an Examp 


| On DV; mple from 
the Art of Painting. Neubens, and the beſt Maſ- 
ters of the Flemiſh School, ſet themſelves ſolely 
to copy Nature : Raphael, and the Maſters of the 
Roman School, join'd with the Study of Nature 
the Aſſiſtance of the Antique ; and the latter 
brought their Art to a Sublimity and Elegance, to 
which the Flemiſh could never approach; becauſe 
it is not ſufficient to ſtudy and imitate Nature; 
ſhe mult be imitated with Tafte and Diſcernment, 
Nature, J own, exhibits to us the Truth; but 
ſhe does not teach us to chuſe the heſt, the moſt 
excellent: It is Art which directs us how to make 
that happy Choice; and it is in the Ancients 
alone we find the Models of this neceſſary Taſte, 
which raiſes the great Poets, and likewiſe the 
great Painters, ſo = above others. 3 
Let us not then bluſn, attentively to conſult 
all thoſe who have ſtudied Nature before us, and 
have well underſtood it. We have a great 
Number of able Guides, all ready to aſſiſt and 
conduct us: Every thing conſpires to animate us; 
no Age is more favourable than our's to Stud 
and Improvements: All our Predeceſſors have 
laboured for our Inſtruction and Benefit. Anti- 
quity offers us its Models: This laſt Age furniſhes 
us with new ones, worthy of the Ancients. 
Tho' both be our Maſters, let us not ſatisfy 
ourſelves with being mere Scholars; let us con- 
$74 gl | fider 
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ſider them at the ſame Time, as Models we 
ought to imitate, and as Rivals we ought to 
outdo. The Race they ran with Glory is open 
to us: We may come up with them, and 
haps ſurpaſs them. The huge Diftance we ſee 
between them and us ſhould not intimidate us: 
We have more Way to make, but we have more 
Aſſiſtance, and that is owing to our Predeceſ- 
ſors ; in fine, if we do not equal them, we may 
at leaſt come near to them; and the Places 
next to theſe great Perſonages are honourable. 
Ut tranſeundi ſpes non fit magna, tamen eft dig- 
nitas ſubſeguendi. If there be no great Hopes 
<« of excelling them; yet the Glory of following 
<< is very conſiderable: And as Quintilian, who 
ſays this, adds, He who in War could not at- 
tain to the Glory of Achilles, ought to. be pleaſed be 
obtained that of Ajax or of Diomede. Above all, 
let us not be diſcouraged : The Reputation of a 
Lucretius did not hinder Virgil from ap Z 
the Fame of Hortenſius did not abate, but in- 
flame the Ardor of a Tully, Who was more 
capable of diſcouraging his Rivals than Cornelle ? 
Yet he hath found his Equal; and tho? another 
hath deſerved the ſame Crown, his is entire, and 
has loſt nothing of its Luſtre. 
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4A DISCO URSE concerning the 
Ess8xncE of POETRY, 


By Mr. RACINE. | 
Read to the French Academy, 22d April, 172 Ls 
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T is not ſurpriſing to find ſo great Honours 
paid to Poetry in the earlieſt Ages of the 
World, and in the moſt barbarous Nations. 
Our natural Love of Pleaſure makes us ear- 
neſtly ſeek after whatever may contribute to 
gratify our Senſes, move our Affections agr ee- 
ably, or yield any Satis faction to our Mind ; 
and it is by this means Poets have found an in- 
tallible Secret for pleaſing us: At the ſame Time 
that they charm our Ears by the harmonious Ca- 
dence of Verſe, ſometimes they communicate 
to qur Hearts thoſe warm Emotions and ſub- 
lime Tranſports with which they themſelves are 
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deeply penetrated; ſometimes they delight our 
Underſtanding and Imagination by a faithful 
Imitation of Nature, often more agreeable than the 
real Preſence of the imitated Objects; and ſome- 
times they awaken and ſatisfy our natural Curio- 
ſity by amuſing Fictions. 

Verſification, Imitation, Fiction, and Enthu- 
ſiaſm, are the principal Springs by which Poetry 
moves and entertains us. But as ſhe does not 
always employ all of them at once, we are now 
to enquire which of them ſhe always employs, 
and cannot diſpenſe with z wherein that ſecret 
Charm conſiſts, which conſtitutes her peculiar 
Beauty and Power; what that particular Cha- 


racter is, which eſſentially diſtinguiſhes her from 


| Proſe, and belongs to her alone. 


Tho! Verſification be always neceſſary, and 
tho* the Name of a Poet be commonly given to 
every one who makes Verſes ; yet we know that 
illuſtrious Title is not ſo eaſy a Purchaſe. The 
Art of ranging Words according to a certain 
Meaſure, has nothing great or admirable in it: 
However ſevere a Confinement the Rules of 
Verſification may be, there is no great Merit in 
being able to keep to them: A _ ordinary 
Genius eaſily habituates himſelf to theſe Fetters : 
The moſt ſublime Poet likewiſe ſubmits to them, 
becauſe the Laws of his Art muſt be obeyed : 
But it is not in thoſe Laws, which are different 
in different Languages, that the true Beauty of 
Poetry lies, which is the ſame in all Languages. 


neque enim concludere verſum 


Dixeris eſe ſatis. 5 
ated Hos. 


I fhall 
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I ſhall not ſtay long to prove, that Imitation 


is not eſſential to Poetry, fince every one is per- 


ſuaded it is not. Comedy is an Imitation of 


human Paſſions and Actions; but not having 
Force or Sublimity, many have refuſed it the 
Name of a Poem, as Horace tells us. | 


—— 2uod acer ſpiritus ac vis 


Nec verbis, nec rebus inet; mſi gud pride certo 
Differt ſermoni Jaume. merus. 


The elevated Lang guage "of Plato and Demoſe 
thenes, made their Stile to be looked upon by 
many as nearer to Poetry than that of Comedy, 
in which there is nothing different from common 
Diſcourſe, Verſification alone excepted. So Ci- 
cero informs us (a). 


I ſhall endeavour to 3 that Fiction 1 13 not 8 


eſſential to Poetry: And here I muſt take ſome 


Pains to combat an Opinion which is ſupported 
by ſeveral learned Men, for whom I have a 


very high Regard, tho their Arguments on this 


Sabject do not convince me. They imagining 
—.— 3 


Fable to be inſeparable from Poetry, 


whoſe Works are not animated by the Preſence | 


of ſome feigned Perſonage, or ſome allegorical} 
Divinity, amongſt the Verſifiers only. A Poet, ſay 
they, ought always to create: The Name ſignifies 


a Creator; and therefore to anſwer their Profeſſion, 


and to create, they ought to leave Precepts to Phi- 
loſophers, and Facts to Hiſtorians, and to in- 


vent ſome agreeable Lie, under which they can 


veil ſome uſeful Truth: Without this none me- 
rits to be called Poet; and Virgil himſelf would 


never have obtain'd that Name, had he confin'd 


his Labours to his four Books of Georgios. 
EINE Thoſe 


(a) Cicero Orat. 


- 
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Thoſe who reaſon in this Manner are at no 
Loſs to find ſeveral ancient Authorities for ſup- 
porting their Opinion. They cite the Example 
and Words of Socrates. This grave Philoſopher, 
in his laſt Converſation with his Friends, the Day 
he was to die a Martyr for Truth, tells them, that 
in Obedience to certain Divine Inſpirations, which 
commanded him to apply himſelf to Muſick, 
he had compoſed in Priſon Verſes in Honour of 
God: And afterwards, that being perſuaded, one, 
in Order to be a Poet, muſt — not Rea- 
ſonings but Fables, he had put thoſe of (5) 
 #/op into Verſe, becauſe he was not __— 
of inventing new ones. Plutarch, after 7 
theſe Words of Socrates, throws Empedocles, Pars 
menides, Nicander, and Theognis, out of the 
N umber of Poets; becauſe, ſays he, we know 
there may be Sacrifices without Mufick and Danc- 
; ing ; but there. can be no Poetry without Fables 
: and Lies. Caſtelvetro, who has acquir'd ſome 
| Reputation by his Commentary upon Ariſtotles 
| Art of Poetry, and who in his bold Decifions 
often ſhews more Subtilty than Solidity, pre- 
tends that the Georgics of Virgil do not merit 
the Name of a Poet to their Author; and 
that Phyſiology can never be the Subject of 
Poetry; which (c), ſaith he, was invented not to 
inſirutt, but barely to amuſe and entertain the 
grojs Minds of the ignorant Multitude. 

One does but little Honour to his own n Judg- - 
ment, and to his Labour, who thus: vilifies an 
Art he had ſtudied ſo much, and the Rules of 
which he had taken the Trouble to deſcribe and 
explain at great Length. 


| Poetry, | 

(b) Plato in Phædro. | 

() Per dilettare e recreare gi 2 mi della rozza molti- 
dine. p. 29. | 


I 


| re 
Poetry, notwithſtanding all its Charms, would 
be of very little Value, were Amuſement its on- 
ly Aim. He who poſſeſſes the Talent of Ver- 
ſification, far from having it in his View merely 
to divert the Publick, (a low ſhameful Employ- 
ment, always deſpiſed even by thoſe for whoſe 
| Amuſement it is intended) propoſes to be really 
ulexrul. ; | S% 1 — om ; 


 Lettorent deleftanda, pariterque monendsz. 
a e eie - | TE 


And upon whatever Subje& he writes, he ought 
always jucunda & idonea dicere vitæ; to 
ſay Things that are as inſtructive as pleaſant. 
Caſtelvetro ſhould have reflected, that Ariſtotle, 
upon whom he comments, would never have 
put ſo high a Value upon Poetry, if he had not 
thought it an Art of real Uſefulneſs ; and that 
all the Rules this great Philoſopher lays: down 
for Tragedy, Comedy, and Epic Poetry have 
ho other End but to render them more proper for 
correing and amending our Manners. - 
Such was the noble Defign of Poetry at its 
Origin; it was applied to inſpire into Men the 
Dread of Vice, the Love of Virtue, and Reve- 
rence to Providence; and it was its cloſe Alli- 
ance with Religion at its Riſe, which made it ſo 
fond of Fables: Religion being then all the 
World over, except among the Hebrews, ſadly 
corrupted by the Fables mtermingled with it. 
Poetry had the fame Fate; and while among the 
People of God, it remained always pure and 
faithful to Truth ; in all other Nations it made 
uſe of Fiftion with ſo much the greater Zeal, 
that Fable then held the Place of Truth: 


3 
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All the Abſurdities of the Pagan Theolog 
fo Werd by the People for their Antiquity, 
were no leſs venerable 15 the Poets, who being 
bred among a People infected with Error, early 
ſucked in that contagious Air, and with blinded 
Devotion compoſed Hymns to the Praiſe of the 
falſe Gods, whoſe Worſhip they found eſtabliſh- 
ed. For it is an NP rer Aſſertion, to pre- 
tend that Orpheus, Hęſiod and Homer were the 
Inventors of the ancient Mythology; it is ridi- 
culous to ſay, that the fabulous Divinities were 
firſt formed in the Brains of Poets: If they them- 
ſelves had claimed the deteſtable Honour of 
having corrupted Mankind to ſach a Degree, it 
would ſtill have been eafy to have refuted them. 

All theſe Fables are fo ancient, that it is almoſt 
impoſlible to trace them to their Nativity; and 
we are conſtrained to acknowledge, to. the- Re- 
proach of our Reaſon, that the Birth of Idolatry 
ſoon followed that of the World. Man no 
ſooner came out of the Hands of God, than he 
forgot the inviſible Being who formed him; and, 
rack with the Admiration of viſible Objects 
only, early paid Worſhip even to formleſs 
Blocks, without waiting till Sculpture had given 
them Shape and Beauty. The Adoration of 
dead Heroes ſoon follow'd : Ofiris King of 
Egypt built a ſuperbe. Temple to his Father Ma 
piter and his Mother Junon: And jt is kno 
that the Egyptians, after having, worſhipped the 
Stars and Men, at laſt proftrated themſelves be- 
fore Brute Animals, in Conſequence of their 
Faith in an ancient Tradition, that the Gods, pur- 
ſued by Giants, had taken ſhelter in their Coun- 
try, and had been forced to hide chemſelves there 
in the Figures of Animals. TY 


. 2 
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Superſtitious Egypt, the Mother of F ables, | 
ſoon ſpread them over the whole Globe : But 
when they came into Greece, there they found. 
ſo fayourable a Climate, that they were no 
ſooner tran . 10 ooh into it, than they got new 
Vigour. Herodot acknowledges, that the Greeks 

0 their Knowledge of the twelve great Gods 
{6 the Egyptians. A Religion which had no 
other Foundation but ſome Facts obſcured by 2 
Mixture of numberlefs Falſhoods, daily acquired 
freſh” Force in paſſing from one Country to ano- 
ther; as Fame, which going from Mouth to 
Mouth, adds incefſantly ie to Lie. 


- One veris addere falſa | | 
Caudet, & e minimo fue per mendacia creſcit. 
Ovp. 


Thus was the Syſtem of Pits Theology 
ſpeedily increaſed 40 a moſt enormous Size, 

ſo Hp as it came into the Hands of the Greeks, 
naturally a lying Race. Tt became the Mode a- 
mongſt Men to make Gods: All the Heroes, 
who had performed any remarkable. Atchiev- 
ments, went to Heaven at their Death, to de- 
mand Divine Honours ; and every Day Fupiter's 
Table received ſome new Gueſt. Even the Sea 
had its Gods and Goddeſſes : Every River had 
its Divinity; every Fountain its Nymph ; the 

Trees, the Woods and Mountains likewiſe had 

theirs aſſigned to them: And 

ſelves down upon . Parnaſſus, and placd Apollo 
at their Head. Orpheus, who by the Harmony 
of his Lyre tamed the ſavage Ferocity of the 
firſt Inhabitants of Greece, had Power enough to 
draw them from their gloomy Habitation in Fo- 
reſts, and to make ms deſert Acorns, i | 

r 
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firſt homely Fare; but far from taking them off 
frota the Love of the Fables in which they de- 


| Fghted, he rather increaſed it, having ſtuffed 


himſelf with them in his Travels thro* Egypt,; 
according to Diodorus Siculus. Muſeus and Linus 
followed his Example: They gave additional 
Authority to the prevailing Fables, by embel- 


| liſhing them with their Verſes, and laying them 


- 


over with new Colours, For the Poets, ſays 
Lactantius, did not invent Things, but gave a 
Ine Colouring to received Opinions. In the Co- 
medy of Ariſtopbanes, called, The Frogs, Eſchylus 
reproaches Euripides for having preſented upon 
the Theatre ſuch dangerous Characters as thoſe 


of Phedra and Stenobia. What, replies Euri- 


pides, Am I the Inventor of theſe Perſonages ? 
No, fays Eſchylus, their Adventures were known 


before; but a Poet, whoſe Buſineſs it is to inſtruct, 


ought not to publiſh Hiſtories, the Recital of which 
may have a pernicious Influence. According ts 
this Maxim we muſt condemn Homer and He. 


fiod for all they have ſaid of the Gods. Py- 


thagoras (d) affirmed, that they are puniſhed in 

the other World for it; and that in his Voyage 
into it he had ſeen the Soul of Heſiad tied to 
a Pillar, with Chains of Braſs; and Homer's 
hung to a Tree, and inviron'd with Serpents. 
Yet theſe Poets ought not to be puniſhed as the - 
Inventors of Fables; they were only culpable 
for having adorned ſuch Fables as ow'd their 
Riſe to vulgar Ignorance. 
_ . Hefiod, to honour the Gods of his Country, 

hath gathered together their pretended Titles to 
Divinity, and endeavoured to clear up their ob- 


. 


ſcure Genealogy. | 


| Hamer 
(4) Diod. Siculus, : 
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Homer has em belliſned his Poems with their 
_ various Adventures; and perhaps he may have 
added ſome Circumſtances: But he had the more 
Liberty to do ſo, that any thing would appear 
probable in deſcribing of Gods with our Features, 
our Frailties and Paſſionns. | 
Greece communicated to 1taly the Fables ſhe 
had received from Egypt : They came thither 
under the venerable Appearance of Truth; and 
Rome compos'd its Religion of them in its In- 
fancy. Numa encouraged the Poets to conſe- 
crate their firſt Labours to religious Uſes. With- 
out the Hymns of the Salians, how would the Youth, 
fays Horace, have known to pray to the Gods ? 


Diſceret unde preces, vatem ni muſa dediſſet? 
Thus, therefore, the Poets of all Nations, far 
from thinking of nothing but diverting the Peo- 
ple with Tales, at firſt directed their Poems to 
the Service of the eſtabliſhed Regen, and after- 
wards betook themſelves to Hiſtory and Mo- 
rality. . | 
The Romans, in the firſt Ages of that State, 
at their Feſtivals ſung the heroic Exploits of great 
Men, that they might excite the Youth to imi- 
tate ſuch noble Patterns. Quo ad ea imitanda 
juventutem alacriorem redderent (e). 

The Bards, ſo much rever'd by the Gauls, ſung, 
ſays Ammianus Marcellinus (F), Heroic Verſes to 
the Lyre, compoſed in Praiſe of illuſtrious Men. 
Every one knows the Encomium given by Lucan 
to theſe Poets, 55 | . 

— Vos 


{e ) Cicero de claris orat. Val. Max. 1. 2. c. I, ; 
% Amm, Marc. I. 15. 3 


— 
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Vas quoque, qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas 
Laudibus in longum vates demittitis ævum, 
Plurima ſecuri fudiftis carmina Bardi. 


' Strabo relates that the Turdetani, who paſſed 
for the moſt knowing People in Spain, boaſted 
of having had their Laws written in Verſe for 
6000 Years. The Germans, ſays Tacitus (g), 
had ancient Verſes which ſerv'd them for An- 
nals: The ſame hath been affirmed of the Goths 
and Danes (h); and that Cuſtom prevailed even 
among the Americans, according to the Accounts 
given of them by the Spaniards, Of five claſſi- 
cal Books held in great Veneration by the Chineſe 
(i), the ſecond is compoſed of Odes and other 
Poems, which contain the Principles of Laws 
and Morals, according to Confucias : The third 
is a Collection of Odes, compos'd, as is ſaid, by 
Foby himſelf, -whom the Chineſe regard as their 
firſt King: Theſe Odes are very obſcure, and 
Confucius, - who hath. endeavoured to interpret 
them, makes them all mean moral Precepts, or 
Leſſons in Phyſicks. ; 

. Theſe Examples are ſufficient to juſtify Poetry 
againſt the Charge laid againſt it of dealing only 
in Falſhood and Lies. From the Beginning of 
the Art, ſays Horace, it taught us to invoke the 
Gods, to moderate our Paſſions, to abſtain from in- 
nocent Blood, to obey the Laws, and to be faith- 
ful to the Marriage-Vow; and by this Means it 
merited all the Honours conferr'd upon it. 


Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus, 

Soon 
ge) De moribus German, 
=. 
Le Pere Couplet. 5 
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Soon afterwards Pleaſure and Intereſt made 


an Alliance with it; and it was * in Fi 


Court to the Great. 


Et gratia regum 5 
Pieriis tentata modis, Iuduſque repertus, 
Et n Tu inis. | | 


It was then that, Semih from its origi- 


nal Sanctity, it thought of nothing higher than 
mere Amuſement. Leſs concerned to jnſtruct 
than to pleaſe, it took Advantage of our Paſſion 
for Fable; and preſented us inceſſantly with new 
ones, under the ſpecious Pretence of conductin 

us thereby to Truth, which, unleſs it be cover- 
ed over with Fiction, hath a forbidding Aſpect; 

alledging, that it is neceſſary to treat us like fick 
Children, for whom Remedies muſt be diſguiſed. 
I am far from blaming ſo ſage an Intention; 
but I can by no Means induce my ſelf to think 


that this Scope hath always been a Reſtraint 


upon our Poets; and I judge from the Example 
of thoſe who have put the amen of mo» 
dern Mythology into Verſe. 

All the wonderful Adventures wrote by the 
Atchbiſnop Turpin z thoſe of the famous Ro- 


land, the new Achilles, Roger Renaud, the Fates : 


of King Artus, the Knights of the Round Table. — 


All that long Train of fabulous Stories, founded 


upon ſome real Facts, as well as the ancient My- 
thology, had no other Source but the credulous 
Ignorance of the People. When the Northern 
Nations had overſpread the Earth with Barbarity, 
in that long Eclip 2 of Letters, Ignorance had 
brought forth theſe fooliſh Reveries, capable of 


_ amuſing Minds languiſhing in Darkneſs. 4— 5 
i e ie 65: "O0"* With 
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Poets afterwards adopted theſe Viſigns, and 
mingling the Truths of . Chriſtianity. with them, 


| - made a moſt bizarre Aſſemblage of Facts and 


ridiculous Falſhood. Thus one (Taſſo) repre- 
ſented Renaud proſtrating himſelf at the Feet of 
a Hermit, and humbly confeſſing to him the 
Crimes he had committed in the Palace of Ar- 
mida : Another (Ariofto) paints Aſtolph to us 
mounted upon a Hypogryphe, - purſuing the Har- 
Pies to Hell, and travelling thro' the Empire of 
the Moon, under the Guidance of the Apoſtle 


St. John. I cannot imagine that Arigſto, when 


he aſſembled fo many Viſions together, meant 
to convey ſolid Truths under the Veil of Alle - 
ories. What uſeful Reflection can we draw 
— the Horn, whoſe dreadful Sound put every 
one to Flight ? From that golden Spear, which. 
overthrows every one it but ſlightly touches? 
From the Ring which makes inviſible? What 
Inſtructions can we learn from the Hiſtory 
of the Giant, who, while he fights, gathers up 
all the Members which are cut off from him, 
and reſtores them to their Places? who ſearches 
for his Head after it was ſeparated from his 
Body, and replaces it upon the Neck, purſuing 
on horſeback, with full Speed, the Enemy who 
had carried it off with him? Taſſo, more ſage 


in his Fiftions, explains to us himſelf the alle» 


orical Meaning of his Poem; but without that 
Fix plication, who would have dream'd, that by 
the City of Ferujalem encompaſſed with Soldiers, 
he repreſents Happineſs, which all Men purſue, 
and which is ſo difficult to be found? Who 
could have imagined, that an old Sage, who, 
notwithſtanding his deep Inſight into the Se- 
crets of Nature, humbles himſelf zt a Hermit's 
Feet who had converted him, figures to us 
haughty Pagan Philoſophy ſubmitting it. ſelf to 
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Theology, after St. Thomas had taught it its 
Subordination ? The ancient Poets would really 
have been Objects of Pity,if they had not been able 

to teach any Truth without hiding it under ſuch 
> netrable Veils. 'I am far from blaming the 
Ute of Fictions; they furniſh us with an eaſy 
Method of pleaſing Men, and of reproving their 
Vices : I even agree __ Fontaine. 


L. menſinge & 1 vero furent 700 jours amis, 


But ſo far am 1 from thinking this Alliance 
neceſſary, that I take Poetry, when it charms 
us without borrowing the Features of Falſhood, 
to be ſo much the more admirable, that it owes 
nothing to foreign Embelliſhments, and ſup- 
ports itſelf by its native intrinſic Beauty. 
Alæus, who never employ'd feign'd Perſon- 
ages, nor chimerical Adventures, has however 


. to have hi Lyre ally a e of 
Go | 


Et te ſovantin dune, aureo Alcæe plire. 
Ho k. | 


And! lite 6 add many other Greek and Lali 

Authors, who having put Subjects of Phyſiolo- 
gy and Morality into Numbers, have ever been 
regarded as great Poets. How great is the Re- 
nown of Aratus] in what high Eſteem did 


Antiquity hold him ! I might ſhew that Lucrece 


had Reaſon to ſay of himſelf, That enchant- 
ed by his Love of the Muſes, and inſpired by 
them, he had found out unknown Paths, and 
* thence had gathered new Flowers to make a 
** Crown for himſelf, . no other Mortal had 
* * merited. 
Avia 
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Avia Pieridum peragro loca nullius ante 
Trita ſolo, juvat integros accedere fontes. _ 
Atque haurire, juvatque novos decerpere Flores, 
Tnfignemque meo capiti inde petere coronam, 
Unae pris nulli velarint tempora 7 2 4 

a Lv C. J. 6. v. 9 4 5. 


How eaſy og it be to diſplay the Subli- 
mity of the Georgics; and to prove that Virgil 
with good Reaſon, hoped for great Renown from 


this Work, to his Country and his Muſe! | 


Primus ego in patriam en modo vita ſuperf 77 

Aonio rediens deducam vertice muſas, oe” 

Primus Idumaas aint tibi, Mantua, palmas. 
_ Geor. lib. 3. & 10. 
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But I ſatisfy my yſclf with obſerving, that this 

t Poet, Teal g of the fabulous Subjects 

which he would not treat, calls them Subjects ON» 
ly proper to amuſe trivial Minds. 


NM SINE 
YA e 


C 


Cetera que vacuas ten! iſent carmina mentes. 
Ibidem. & 3. 


+ | That inflamed with Look to the Muſes, he 
only demanded from them Inſtruction f in the Se- 
crets of Nature. 


FF 2 
c AI 6. 


Me vero primum dulces ante amnia muſe, 
Qua rum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 

Accipiant; calique vias & ſidera monſtrent, 
Defectus * ls varios, lunæ que labores, &c. 


Georg: I. 2. v. 47 5. 
© And 


Nenn, @&@ 
And at Dido's Feaſt, tho he places Love at 
the Feet of the unfortunate Queen, he makes 
the Phyfician ſing, not ſoft, tender, amorous 
Airs, or pleafing Fables, but the Marvels of 
Mam 8 5 | 
Hic canit errantem Lunam, Soliſque Iabores : _ 
Unde hominum genus & pecudes : unde imber 


Ardturumque, E . (ignis 
: Zneid. J. 1. v. 74. 


a — | 

I might add to theſe Proofs many Odes of i 
Horace, ſo juſtly admired by all the World, 
which contain nothing but Principles of Morality : 
But it is needleſs to have Recourſe to Works 
which may now and then have borrowed ſome 
ſlight Ornaments from Fable, ſince we have o- 
thers which Truth alone hath formed and per- 
fected. : EE 

What Man of Taſte, tho he had no Vene- 
ration for the ſacred Writings as ſuch; and 
ſhould read the Hymns of Moſes, with the ſame 
Eyes and Diſpoſition he reads the Odes of Pin- 
dar, would not find himſelf obliged by the Force 
of Truth to own, that Moſes, whom we regard 
as the firſt Hiſtorian, and the firſt Legiſlator, was 
alſo the firſt; the ſublimeſt of Poets? In theſe 
Writings Poetry at its Infancy appears already 
perfect, becauſe God himſelf inſpired the Au- 
thor ; and the Neceflity of argiving at Perfecti- 
on by gradual Aſcent, is a Condition annexed 
only to Arts of human Invention. The ſame 
ſublime Spirit of Poetry reigns throughout the 
Prophets and the Pſalms. There ſhines in all 
its Majeſty that genuine Poetry which excites 
virtuous Affections only, which paſſionately oo 

was | 10 
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ſtirs the Heart, without ſeducing it; which 
pleaſes us, without making a Handle of our Frail- 
ties; which intereſts us, without amuſing us 


ridiculous Tales; which inſtructs without dif. | 


guſting us; which leads us to the true God, 
without repreſenting him to us under Images 
unworthy of his Divinity; which raiſes and ſup. 
ports our Admiration, without conducting us 
from one chimerical Wonder to another; which 
is agreeable, and yet always uſeful ; ennobled 

its ſublime Expreſſions, by its animated Figures, 


and yet more ſo by the Truths it announces, it 
alone merits the Name of Divine Language. 
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Aving ſhewn\ in the firſt Diſcourſe, that 
F bon and Fable are not eſſential to Poe- 
try ; and that the Name of a Poet ought not 

to be laviſh'd to every Verſifier ; it now remains 

to be enquired. who they are who deſerve. that 
honourable, Title, and to whom it cannot be 
refuſed. 


The Name, ſays Horace, ought to be given 


to him alone, who having a Divine Genius, and 
a ſublime Soul, his Mouth utters truly great 
Sentiments, 


Ingenium cui ff tt, cui mens divinior, atque 0s 
Magna ſaturum, des nominis bujus honorem. 


A Poet, according to Petronius, muſt f peak a 
Language quite remote from that of the Vulgar, 
inſomuch that he hath a Right to cry out, . 
ec, prophane Mob ! * Sumendæ voces a plebe 

„ ſummotæ, ut fiat Odi profanum vulgus & 

* arceo.* The Ancients, ſtruck with Admira- 
tion at this Elevation of Poetry, conſidered it 
8s the Effect of a Fury 3 by the Gods, to 
F 2 which 


their Hearers. As the Load - ſtone imparts its at- 
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which they gave the Name of Entbuſiaſm And 
therefore Cicero, apologizing to his Brother for 
not having compos'd ſome Verſes he had askd 
of him, ſays, He had been hindered by Buſoneſs ; 
and befides he had not felt the neceſſary Enthu. 
fiaſm., ©. Abeſt etiam ids. 

We may then, making Uſe of the ſame Term, 
aſſert, that Enthuſiaſm is the Eſſence of Poetry : 
But not to content our ſelves with ſo vague 
a Term, we muſt endeavour to fix a determinate 
Idea and Meaning to it. | 

Plato, in his Dialogue entitled Son, having 
had no other View but to rally a certain Rhap- 
ſody, we look upon what he makes Socrates ſay 
ther: upon Enthufiaſm as a mere Pleaſantry. If 
we may believe this Philofopher, it is not Art | 
which conducts the Poets, it is a heavenly Breath 
which tranſports them out of themſelves ; like 
the Corybantes and Bacchantes, who never danc'd 
but when they were in a Fury, the Poets never 
fing but when. a ſimilar Diſtraction or Fury 
ſeizes upon their Minds, he” 

This Fury is infpired by the Muſes into 
them; and they mutually communicate it to 
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tractive Power to Rings, which attract others, 
and thus form a Chain ſuſpended by it; ſo 
one who recites the Verſes of a great Poet well, 
inſpires his Hearers with the ſame Fire he him- 
ſelf feels, which is inſpired into him by the Poet 
whoſe Work he repeats, who received it from 
ſome Divinity, in ſuch a Manner, that from the 
Hearer to the Reciter, and- from him to the 
Poet, there is a long continued Ring of Nature 
ſuſpended by a God. But Plato, after having 
trifled in this Manner in this Diſcourſe, ſpeaks 
ferionſly in his Phædrus, when he affirms, M bo- 
| ever 
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ever approaches Poetry without being in; 4 Fury, 
(b) imagining that Art is able to carry bim through 
his Attempt, will never attain to any thing that 
is not very imper fett; and that, the Poetry of one 
in cold Blood, evaniſhes before that of one in a Fit 
of Poetic Fur. e 0 
Cicero was of the ſame Sentiment, when he 
aſſerts, That all the other Sciences ſtand in Need 
of Art and Precepts ; and that the Poet alone de- 
rives all his Force from Nature, from Genius and 
celeſtial Inſpiration (i). This Opinion made the 
Poets refpected as ſacred Perfons: And they 
took care to confirm an Opinion ſo favourable to 
their Intereſt ; and have not feared to tell us, 
| That a God dwelt in their Breaſt, | 


Eft Deus in nobis, agitante caleſcimus illo 


A ſacri vates, & Divim cura vocamur: 
Sunt etiam qui nos numen habere putant. 
| Ovp. 


They have boaſted of a Commerce with Hea- 


ven. 


unt & commercia cꝶli. 
925 Ovp. 


As for me, without ſtaying to repeat what 
they have ſaid of the particular Protection the 
Gods vouchſafe to them; of the Inebriation the 
Waters of Hippocrene occaſion to them; of the 
Nights they ſlept on Mount Parnaſſus ; when I 
aſſert, that the Eſſence of Poetry . conſiſts in 
Enthuſiaſm, far from imagining that Enthu- 
CE EI © Mee ſiaſm 

' (bh) Aver Apt s. : 55 
(i) Pro Archia Poeta. 
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ſiaſm to be the Effect of Divine Inſpiration, 
I regard it as the natural Product of the Paſſions, 
and it is abſolutely neceſſary to Poetry for this 
very Reaſon, that Poetry, of whatever Kind, is 
the Language of ſome Paſſion. To be corivinc'd 
of this, it is ſufficient to reflect for a Moment 
on the State of our Mind while any Paſſion agi- 
tates it, and on the proper Language of ſuch a 
State of Mind. 
That Inſtant any violent Paſſion tranſ ports our 
Mind, it likewiſe ſeizes upon our Body, and 
ſpreads a ſudden Diſorder through it: The Blood 
Go with Impetuoſity, the Countenance 1s in- 
flamed, the Eyes ſparkle, the Voice ſtrengthens; 
ſhort, broken Sentences burſt out one upon the 
back of another; the warm Flux of animal Spi- 
rits heats the Fancy; and various Thoughts ra- 
pidly crowd upon the Mind: We expreſs them 
with all poſſible Promptitude, and this Impetuo- 
ſity does not ſuffer us to obſerve exact Order in 
our Diſcourſe : We no longer attend to the or- 
dinary Links of Speech : Our Phraſes are bold 
and hardy ; becauſe, being wholly occupied with 
_ ſtrikes us, the Terms we uſe do not ap- 
s hyperbolical: We break forth na- 
turally into Exclamations, Apoſtrophes, Interro- 
gations; and we can addreſs our ſelves to inani- 
mate Things, becauſe in the Trouble we are, all 
Nature ſeems to us to intereſt itſelf in our Be- 
half: Such is the Enthuſiaſm of the Paſſions, 
and ſuch alſo is the Enthuſiaſm of Poetry. 
Joy was the _—_ that firſt inſpired with 
Songs, and Words proper to them. It was na- 
tural that Men ſhou 4 — the Benefits they 
received from the Bounty of the Gods: And in 
the Tranſports of warm Gratitude to Heaven 
were thoſe Songs conceived, which are ſo com- 
mon 
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mon among the Hebrew Writers. We need on- 
ly look to thoſe of Moſes after the Paſlage of 


the Red-Sea, and that of Deborah, to ſee What 


magnificent Expreſſions Joy is capable of pour- 
Forroth, as well as Joy, expteſits WE he Por- 


tical Language: We find many mournful Songs 


in the Prophets; and it is well known what 


a Number of ſuch were compoſed for the 


Death of Adonis, by Heathen Poets. It is un- 


der the Emotions of the moſt penetrating Grief, 
that Jeremiah paints Feruſalem to us fitting: alone, 
bathed in Tears, and without any Friends to con- 


| ſole her; and the High-roads of Zion weeping, 
becauſe none now paſſed to the Solemnities of the 


holy City. It is natural to thoſe in Diſtreſs to 
exaggerate their Afflictions; they are fo over- 


power'd by them, that they imagine every ſur- 


rounding Object attentive to their Sighs, and 
ſenſible to their Miſery. Moſchus mourning for 


the Death of Bion, makes the Birds, the Beaſts, 


the Trees, the Rivers, and the Fountains join 
with him in his Grief. The Shepherd, who in 


Virgil laments the Death of Daphnis, imagines 
that the Mountains, the Foreſts, and the Lions, 


touched at his Loſs, mourned with him. 


Daphni tuum Pænos etiam ingemuiſſe leones, 
Interitum, monteſque feri ſilvæque loquuntur. 


What can be more lofty than the Images 


which Admiration inſpired into the Author of 


the Pſalms, when he contemplated the awful 
Majeſty of God! The vulgar Tranſlation, as 
imperfect as it is, hath not wholly extinguiſhed 


the Poetic Fire of the Original. Sometimes we 
ſee the Lord riding on the Clouds; he flies on 


_ the 
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the Wings of the Wind; Thunder marches be. 
fore him, and the Mountains cleave aſunder at 
his Preſence: Sometimes he holds a Cup ex- 
hauſtleſs of Vengeance in his Hand, with which 
he makes drunk all the Sinners of the Earth. 
* a Language is to be 2 true 

oet 

Anger alſo neceſſarily employs a Language 
ſuitable to its violent Agitation: It is in the 
Tranſport of juſt Wrath againſt the Fews, that 
Moſes, before he begins that Song, compoſed 2 
little before his Death, which is filled with Re- 
proaches againſt them, addreſſes himſelf to Hea- 
ven and Earth, and impoſes Silence upon uni- 
verſal Nature, that he may be attended to. 
Anger furniſhed Archilochus with thoſe Arms 
which were ſo fatal to Lycambes : Indignation 2. 
lone ſufficed to render Juvenal a Poet. 


Si natura negat, facit indignatio verſum. 


But of all the Paſſions which have given Birth 
to Poets, there is none to be compared with 
Love for its exhauſtleſs Fertility, Propertius 
ow'd his Verſes neither to Calliope nor to Apolls, 
but to her he fondly lov'd. 


Ingenium nobis ipſa puella facit. 

Martial, in order to compoſe Verſes which 
ſhould live for ever in Fame, only demands an 
Object capable. of * him. 

Si victura petis carmina, da uod amem. 

Petrarch complaining of the Misfortunes ao 


Griefs Love had occaſioned to him, owns %% 
e 
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the ſame Time, that to it alone he owes his 


Glory; and that had he not been a Slave to the 


charming Laura, he had been buried among the 
We i. of Mankind, vithout e ho en, 

— wee: 15 10 ao 

 Mormrader ai poke un buom 4 eb. . 


Cc ail bas made the ſame Confeſſion, 


Charmt des Jews 2 Yeur, mon vers "here 
| nn 
E. ce que j Pay de nom; je "Js dots TY amour. 
Padoray donc Philis, & la ſecrette eftime 
Que ce divin eſprit faiſoit de ndtre rime, 
Me fit devenir poete auſſitaſt qu amoureux; 
Elle eut mes premiers vers, elle e ent mes u ner 


fu. 


Love has mode Poets e eyen eig the 8 i 
Inhabitants of America: Montagne quotes 


fome Words of a Cannibal's Song, which he is 
ſo far from thinki barbarous, that he pro- 
nounces them quite 4 er 

Let us therefore boldly conclude,” chat the 
Poetical Stile is none other than the natural Stile 
of the Paſſions; and when a Diſcourſe, in which 
that Stile reigns, is likewiſe adorned by the 
Harmony of Verſe, then it is called a Poem, i. e. 
A Werk by Way of Eminence; and he who 
compoſes it is called a Poet, a Word which does 
not ſignify an Inventor of Fifions, but only a 
Worker, as if it were intended to denote the 
moſt perfect Workman, or one whoſe Works are 
peculiarly admirable. 

But ſome may ſay, how can Poetry be eg 
natural Lan guage of the a — it is ſo 


col 
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confined. by the Chains of Verſe ? One tranſport, 
ed by the Violence. of Paſſion does not. amuſe 
himſelf with N of expreſſing his Senti- 
ments. according to the Precepts of Art: He 
does not trouble himſelf about meaſuring his 
Diſcourſe, 5 _ Cs | 
To take off this Objection, tis neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh between Poetry which is purely na- 
tural, and that which is aſſiſted by Art. Genius 
inſpires Rapidity of Stile, and Boldneſs of Figures: 
Art corrects afterwards; and in order to render the 
— ae at the ſame Time more nervous and 
zonous, confines it within the ſtrait Rules of 
Verſiſcation. Poetry at its Birth knew none of 
theſe Rules, nothing of this Servitude, which 
Time and Reflection eftabliſhed afterwards. This 
Quintilian teaches us: Poema nemo dubitaverit im- 
perito quodam initio fuſum, & aurium menſura & 
 femiliter decurrentium ſpatiorum obſervatione eſſe 
generatum, mox in eo repertos pedes. In reality, 
tho? ſome learned Men are of Opinion, that 
Rules were exactly obſerved in the Poetry of 
the Fews, it is the more common Sentiment, 
Art the Beauty of this Poetry only conſiſts in 
the Sublimity of the Ideas, and a peculiar Ca- 
dence of Stile; yet we admire it, becauſe the eſ- 
ſential Beauty of Poetry does not lie in the Ver- 
fification, but in the Vivacity of the Imagery, 
and in the Boldneſs of the Figures. | 
But let none accuſe me of confidering the Ver- 
fification merely as an adventitious Ornament: 
I look upon it on the contrary as an Ornament 
that muſt of Neceſſity add to Nature: And, as 
the Partizans of Fiction will not give the Title 
of a Poem to a Thread of Fables wrote in Proſe; 
fo I will not give it to a Work full of Enthu- 
- fiaſm, which is not in Verſe, . But it is fo 2 
| | dent, 
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dent, that poetick Beauty does not chiefly con- 
ſiſt in TN ere how much ſoever the 
Work of a great Poet is disfigured, however 
it may be diſhevelled by a bad Tranſlation, yet 
one will always find in it what Horace elegantly 
calls Disjefti membra poet. ＋ he Members of 
a ſhattered Poet. 

This we ſhall find in the Tranſlation of a Song 
in the Prophet Jaiab, which I give as a ſtrong 5 
Example of the poetical Enthuſiaſm. The 
Prophet, after having predicted to the eus their 
Return from Babylon, and the Puniſhment of 
the Enemy who had held them in Captivity, 
of a ſudden makes themſelves ſpeak, and puts 
the following Words in their Mouths, which 
they ſhall then, in the Tranſport of their Joy 
and Aftoniſhment, fing againſt the bee of Ba- 
_ bylon. Iſatab, chap. 14. 
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2 bath ibe Oppreſſor cegſed! the heavy 
! Tribute ' ceaſed '! Me Lord hath broken the © 
Staff of the Wicked, and the Scepter of the - 
Rulers, He vn ſmott the People in Wrath 

wuitb à continual Strote; be that ruled the 
Nations in Anger, is perſecuted, and none 
hindereth, The whale Earth is at Ref, 
aud is quiet: They break forth into Singing. 
Tea, the Fir Trees. rejoice at thee, and the 

1 | Cedars of Lebanon, ſaying, Since thou art 
laid down, no Feller is come up againſt us. 
Hell from beneath is moved for thee, to meet 
' thee at iby coming: It ſtirreth up the Dead 

21 f thee, even all the chief ones of the 
Earth :I bath raiſed up from their 
' Thrones all the Kings of the 5 — All 

| 1 dey ſhall ſpeak and ſay unto thee, Art thou 
alſo become weak as we? Art thou become 
like unto us ? Thy Pomp is brought down to 
the Grave, and the Noiſe of thy Viols : The 
Worm is ſpread under thee, and the Worms 
cover thee, How art thou fallen from Heas 
ven, O Lucifer of the Morning! How art 
thou cut down to the Ground, which didft weak. 
en Nations! For thou haſt ſaid in thine 

| Heart, I will aſcend into Heaven, I will ex- 
alt my Throne above the Stars of God: | 

01 1 it alſo upon the Mount of the Congre- 
gation, in the Sides of the North. I will 

* aſcend above the Heights of the Clouds. | 
will be like the moſt High. Yet thou ſhalt be 
brought down to Hell, % the Sides of the Pit. 
They that ſee thee, ſhall narrowly look upon 
8.4 and confider thee, ſaying, Is this the 
Man that made the Earth to tremble, that did 
ale the yy ? 
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Et comment du tribut, dont nous fumes Aves, 


Sommes nous ſoulages 1 


Le Seigneur a briſe le ſceptre redoubtable, = 


Dont le poid accabloit les humains languiſſant; 
Ce ſeeptre, qui frappoit d'une playe incurable 


Les peuples gemiſſants. 


Nos cris ſont appaiſes : la terre of en Al ence, | 


Le deigneur a dompte ta barbare one ae 
Cruel & ſuperbe tyran, © A 
Les cedres meme du Liban 


Se rejouiſſent de ta perte. 


I! eft mort (diſen tils) & depuis gut * plus, 


Jamais de nos debris la montagne couverte 
Ne nous a vil tomber par le fer abbatus. 


Ton aſpe improvu fit trembler les lieus ſombres, 
Tout Þ infer ſe troubla : les plus Juperbes ombres 


Coururent pour te voir. 


Les Rois des nations deſcendant 4 leur throne 


7 Pallerent Yecevorr. 


Toy mime, diront- ile, O Roy de Babylne, 


Toy mime, comme nous, te voila donc Perce - T 
Sur la pouſſiere renverſe * 

Des vers tu deviens la pature,” 

Et ton lit eft la pourriture. 

Comment es-tu tomb des cieux, 

Aſtre brillant, fils de PAurore! 


Tyran cruel, prince orgueilleun, 


La terre aujour>buy te devore: 
Comment es-tu tombe des cieux, 


Acre brillant, fils de PAurore ! 
Dans ton caur tu diſois, & Dieu mime and 


Feftabliray-mon throne au-deſſus le faleil, 
Et pres de Þ Aquilon, fur la montagne ſainte, 
Viray m aſſeoir ſans crainte. 


A mes pieds trembleront les dame perdus: © 


Tu le diſois, & tu wes * 


\ 
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Wat made the World as 4 Wilderneſs, and 
deſtroyed the Cities thereof? that. opened not 
the Houſe of bis Priſoners ? All the Kings of 
| the Nations, even all of them lie in Cle, 
every one in bis own Houſe. But thou art 
caft out ef thy Grave like an abominable 
Branch: And, as the Raiment of thoſe that 
are ſlain, tbruf thro with a Sword, that 
go down to the Stones of the Pit, as a. Car. 
caſe trodden under Feet. Thou ſhalt not be 
joined with them in Burial, becauſe thou haſt 
deſtroyed thy Land, and * thy People : 
The Seed of Evil-doers ſhall never be rengwn- 
ed. Prepare Slaughter for his Children, for 
the Iniquity of their Fathers ;" that they do 
not riſe nor poſſeſs the Land, nor fill the Face 
of the World with Cities. For T will riſe 
againſt them, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, and 
cut off from Babylon the Name, and Rem- 
nant, and Son, = Nephew, ſaith the Lord, 
J will make it a Poſſeſſion for the Bittern, 
and Pools of Water. And I will fweep it 
with the Beſom of Deftrutiion, ſaith tbe | 
Lord of Hoſts. | 


What noble Images, what _ forcible Figures 
does the Prophet here amaſs with an inimitable 
Vigour and Rapidity! We hear ſpeak by Turns, 
the departed Shades below, the Cedars of Le- 
banon, the Jeus, the King of Babylon, and 
thoſe who find his Body. Theſe Metaphors. are 
ſo bold, that the moſt ſublime Orator durſt not 
uſe them : It is the Poet alone who. can employ 
them; for he only has the Liberty to give "full 
Courſe to the — of his Paſſions: And it is 
for this Reaſon I imagined it might be main- 
tained, that the Eſſence of Poetry do in En- 
thuſiaſm, 


I 


-- 
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Les paſſants, qui verront ton cadavre paroltre, | 


Diront, en ſe baiſſant pour te mieux recoundiire, 
Eft-cela ce mortel —  troubla Þ univers 


Nui laiſſa ſes captifs 


ſoupirer dans les fers] 


Ni perdit tant d' Etats, detruiſit tant de villet 
Yui ravageant nos campagnes fertiles - 
Les changeoit en deſerts ! 


Tous le Rois de la terre ont de la ſepultare | 


Obtenu, le dernier bonneur ': | | 
Toy ſeu! prive ae ce bonbeur, 5 


En tous lieux rejette, Þ borreur de la nature, 


Homicide Pun peuple a tes ſoins confie, . 


De ce peuple aufo 


urd' buy 


tu te vois oublit. 
Preparez a la mort ſes enfants alle, 


La race des mtchants ne ſubſiſtera pas: 
Courez d tous ſes fils annoncer les trepas: 
Q ils periſſent, Pauteur de leurs j Jours deplorabes 


Les a couverts-de ſon iniguitii. 


Frappez, faitez ſortir de leurs veins compubles _ 
Le refteimpur du ſang mow bs ont. NE 


* 


A DISCOURSE to ſhew that 


there can be no Poenis in Profe. 
By Mr. L Abbe FR A Qu 1t R, 


Read to the French Academy of Belles L ettre 
| Au 20. 1719.“ 


2 diſplace the Lack-werks erected by our 
| Fathers to diſtinguiſh the Heritages of 

Fandliny has always been puniſhed in Society as 
a very heinous Crime, The Romans made it a 
Part of their Religion not to touch them : They 
adored as a God the Mark which limited ther 
Poſſeſſions: It was a ſure Way of "oy all 
Conteſts and Confuſions 

Omnis erit ſine te litigioſus ager. 

Ov TD. F aft, L 2; 


And of maintaining Juſtice and Property; 
reſerving thecertain Knowledge of GOP one 
Poſieflions. 


. 
Limes agro poſi tus, litem ut diſcerneret arvis. 


VI RC. Eneid. I. 12. v. 898. 


Throughout 
Memoirs of Literature, T. 6. p. 266. | 
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Throughout the vaſt F ield of. Human Science, 
in the Partition of the ingenious Arts, each has 
its Boundaries: The Intelligence which animates 


them all, and gives them Fecundity, preſides 
over their ſeveral he 1 "Ring Spiritus intus 


alit. The ſame Spirit watches likewiſe over the 


' Preſervation of the Limits which ſeparate them; 
none of them can be diſlodged out of its Proper 
Place, without being culpable in its Eyes : 
is to diſturb the Order it has eſtabliſhed, it is . 
create Diſorder and Confuſion, where Harmony 
and Tranquillity ought to,r | 
If certain Wits, who con $9) Poetry. with 
Proſe, had well conſidered the Nature and Con- 
ſequences of their Enterprize, they would have 
contented themſelves with excelling in either, 
without removing the unalterable Boundaties by 
wh:ch they are eſſentially ſeparated. But let us 
ſearch into the Origin of ſuch an Innovation. 
The Poet, whoſe Art conſiſts wholly i in Imi- 
tation and Painting, will find, ſay they, inProſe, 
and there more abundantly than in Verſe, all 


that is neceſſary for Painting. and. Imitation. 


- Wherefore, without ſubjecting the LET of his 
Genius to the Conſtraints and Fetters 
which always wo ſtraitly confine the Imagina- 


tion, he will attain to the End of his Art; and 


his Compoſitions, tho? in Proſe, will. notwith- 

ſtanding, be in Reality excellent Poems. 

In anſwer to this, Reaſoning, I ſay, that a Poet 
is not naturally an Imitator only, ſince he hath 

the free Choice of the Means he employs in imi- 


tating: But that he is tied down to Verſe in 


his Imitations. 
The Painter, the Muſician, and the Poet, have 
equally for their End and Obje& Imitation : The 


Muſician imitates of Sounds, the Painter by Co- 
| 6 lours ; 5 


4 


Verſe, 


” 
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lours; and the Poet by ehoſen Words, the different 
Union of which, within the Bounds of an un varied 
Meaſure, produce an infinitely diverſified Harmony, 
This is what is called Verſe : And becauſe by the 
Aid of this Harmony the Poet, more hardy than 
either the Muſician or the Painter, makes Ir 
paſs which are far more lively and grand than 
any Proſe can admit, and thus gives an original 
Air to his Copy ; his Imitation is termed in one 
Word Poem, i. e. Work; and he himſelf, the 
Author of ſuch a wonderful Imitation is deno- 
minated, by Way of Eminence, The Worker, 
ewarrhs, Hence the Authority of the firſt Poets 
over the human Mind. y 


Syldeſtres bomines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 
Cædibus, & fædo vittu deterruit Orpheus. 
My 2 5 Hos. Art. Poet, 


For moſt aſſuredly it was not by Odes a 
Proſe; that Orpheus tamed Lions and Tygers. 


 Diftus ob boc lenire tigres rabideſque leones. 
Nor that Ampbion raiſed the Walls of Thebes. 


Dust & JAmpbion, dans conditor wok 
Sara movere ſono teſtudinis & prece blanda, 
| Ducere quo vellet. 1 


*T'was by the magical Power of fine Verſe), 
that both getting faſt hold of the human Heart, 
led Men to Virtue ; inſomuch that the glorious 
Name of Poet being due to the Admiration 
with which Men were ſtruck by their Verſe, tt 

could never after be acquired or preſerved. but 
by Means of the ſame enchanting Verſification 
which gave Birth to it. _ 


(4 Canto quæ ſolitus,— Amphion Dircæus. Vi R C. Ec. 
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The Poet- then, has Meaſures ond Numbers 
for every. Kind of lee. | 


Res reſt Fungus A 8 ifs "I 
Quo ſeribi Paint numero monſtravit Homerus, 
Verſbus impariter jundctis uerimonia primum 


Poſt etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 
| | Ho R. Ibidem. 


Each Subject, in eral demands 5 Kind of 
Verſe ſuitable to its ature and Genius: And it is 
* Poet's Buſineſs to find within the Confines of 

ch particular Meaſure, all the various Cadences 
—_ to ſet before the Reader's Eyes, Images 
traced from the moſt beauteous Nature and from 
Fancy. This is the maſterly Power of Poetry, 
to which Proſe can never arrive; Odi Ar ane 
vulgus & arceg. 

Verſe may be a Subjection to one of an ws 
nary Genius; to a-Poet it is Sport, it is Plea- 
ſure: He is at no Loſs to find thoſe fine Arrange · 
ments of Words which enchant the Ear: Words 
flow at his Command, and as it were volunta- 
nly take their Places. Out of them he forms an 
exquiſite Melody : He glides A oh one Sound to 
another: Some he ſinks and enfeebles, on pur- 
poſe to raiſe and ſtrengthen others: And Fr in 
all this he finds any * Difficulty, that Labour en- 
hances the Merit of his Works: The Efforts he 
makes to ſurmount it, and the Fire with which | 
he is inflamed, awaken Ideas and Expreflions 
in 2 Mind glowing with the Senſe and 3 of 
Glory, much more beautiful and ſtriki 
any Proſe can ſuggeſt with all its boaſted Free ree- 
dom. Virgil explains N on this eee 
admirably, 3 
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Nec ſum auimi dubius, verbis ea vincere magnum 
Quam fit, & auguſtis bunc addere rebus honorem. 
Sed me Parnaſſi deſerta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor : juvat jre jugis qua nulla priorum 
Caſtaliam molli divertitur orbita clivo. © 


Georg. I. 3. v. 289. 


2 entanda via et, qua me quoque palin 
Ti wars bumo, * virim volitare ng ora. 
; 7 Ibid. v. 8 . 


Wn  - Vulgar of Mankind, dazled by the Luſtre 
of ſuch a rare Talent, have aſcribed it to Di- 
vine Inſpiration, which makes the Poet an * 

ſtrument to Apollo and the Muſes. Ar | 


sie honor & nomen vatibus atque 


- Carminibus veuit. 
Pa Hos. Art. Poet. 


Sing Se fays "Y Homer : "And vi gil cries 


5 


 Pandite: nunt Hilicews 2 canine novete. 
4 42:4 of. 38. Eneid 7. V. 641. 


« 71 fing, Homer wrote ſays Apollo. " 


wa- e e e Das 9 bac Olpe. 
Anthol. Græca 


The Once to give ite a more Divine Air 
expreſſed itſelf 1 in Verſe. - 7 | 


(4 Iliad 4 dy & 
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Die per carmina ſortes, „ 

„ Hon. Art. Poet. 
Whatever Eloquence any Orator may have 
had, hath he been ever the Interpreter of the 
Gods? And can we debaſe Poetry more than to 
transform it into Proſe? 1 to wo. that brats 
is e to , 


Muſe re flers © ? cantor 4 he: 
rs 


The different Specs of it had AG a 
Relation to the reſpective Inſtruments which were 
the ae 8 Phot of the Muſes, and to 
various of panel: Compoſition. 


Ye Songs, which uu. my Lyre, Abt Pi ndar, 
Ohmp. 2, | 


And Horace, 


/ 5 


Verba L £ motura mw | 
25 þ Honk. Ep. 2. 1. 2, 


Suffer Proſe but to enter into ihe Ode, Joe? 
what will become of its Fire and Enthu- 
faſm? To fing Proſe, ſome perhaps will ſay, 

A eee EY "7 an 


O retudinis — ot: | 

Dulcem pg ſtrepitum, 8 fo temperas. 
Hon. Od. 3. L 5. 

Muſe, whoſe Lyre 3 forth fuch delightful ; 


1 ſhall you be — to elevate the Me- 
5 | G- 3 1 rit 
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rit of your Enemy, and in Prejudice of the Lan- 
Nude of the Gods, to give a Value to that of 
—_—_ 
What, fay they, Is not Proſe ſuſceptible of 
Cadence and Harmony? It is undoubtedly, 
Nothing is more evident from the Writihgs of 
the famous Orators: The ancient. Teachers of 
Eloquence preſcribe Rules for attaining, to it. But 
one eſſential Rule relative to Proſe in all Languas- 
es and in Stile of every Kind, is that in — 
the Harmony of Words, and the Riches of 
Numbers, one cannot be too attentive to keep 
at a Diſtance from thoſe Sounds and Numbers, 
Which being peculiar to Poetry, would render 
Proſe in ſome Meaſure poetical 
As for the true Harmony of Proſe, to what- 
ever Degree of Perfection Demeſthenes and Cicero, 
Balzac and Patru may have carried it, they will 
never be brought into Competition with Homer, 
nor with Virgil: And how far do they fall be- 
low Pindar and Horace, Malberbe and Sarazin? 
But as we have already ſaid, tis from the En- 
chantment of Harmony, fo infinitely diverfified 
amidſt the Uniformity of Verſe, that the Poet 
' owes his Name, and the Glory annexed to it. 
Which is more, the Poets of every Country 
have made a particular Language for themſelves, 
conſiſting partly of antique Words, Words tranſ- 
' ferred from their primitive to another Signif- 
cation, Words more figurative and more ener- 
getick, Words either more ſoft or more rude 
than thoſe employ d to mark the fame Things 
in common Diſconrſe, The Gods, ſays Ho- 
ner, call ſuch a Thing ſo; Men give it ano- 
ther Name: We may fay preciſely the ſame of 
Proſe and Poetry. This Difference in Language 
lies no leſs in the Conſtruction, than in the —_ 
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and Figures. The Poet and the Orator, ſays 
Anthony in Cicero, ſeem not to 'Þ the Se 
Language. Poetar, —— graf alia quadom In- 
gua locutos. A Greek would have ſaid the fame 
of the Roman Poets : We fay fo every Day of 
the Halian, Spaniſh and Engliſh Poets, 17 this 
Difference of Stile be leſs ſenſible in the French 
Tongue, it however takes place in it likewiſe, 
and is very diſtinguiſhable by thoſe who aan 
ly underſtand the Genius of the Language. = | 
were it leſs remarkable in it than it is in other Lan- 
guages, is this a Reaſon for utterly effacing and 
deſtroying it ? for paſling the Plow over the di- 
viding Land-marks, and giving to Proſe what hath 
always belonged to Poetry; and thus making, of 
two diſtin Heritages, one and the fame com- 
mon Field? _ 

Malherbe did not = them i in this er 3 
he could cultivate both without confound- 
ing them. His Stile in Profe is maſculine 
and nervous; but in order to manage poctical 
Subjects as they ought, he had formed to him- 
felt an elevated, rich and harmonious _ 
5 | 


Deſpreaus fays juſtly of him, 


| Fi t ſentir Ie vers une juſte cadence, 
Dun mot mis en ne *. "_ le pemrduir. 
| LArt Foet. 


He 3 Rhime contribute 3 
poſitions yet more precious and beautiful. This 
i the Road chalked out by the great Maſters for 
riſing to the Perfection of Art, and 
one's Name ref to lateſt Poſterity. 
this poetical F E not fs mterdiflicd 

r e 
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Proſe, than Proſe is Poetry; and I know not 
which is moſt blame-worthy, the poetick Proſe, 
or the proſaick Poetry. ere that be, does 
not Profe over-charged with poetical Ornaments, 
ſeem to labour to deſtroy, by its great care to 
embelliſh, that particular Beauty TL —_ | 
ing to it? ? | 


Natureque decus mercato perdere a" 
Nec finere in propriis membra nitere bonis. 


Prop. EH | Eleg. 2, 


Perhaps not ſo good natured a ' Criticle might 
call it a ridiculous Maſcarade, compare it to an 
old Country Comedian, who the more ſhe is 
dreſſed out, the more ridiculous ſhe is; and ad- 
dreſs her in this rude Manner with the Ruſtick 
in Plautus : Do you fancy yourſelf handſomer be- 
cauſe you have Bracelets and Jewels, and bave 
given your Robe and your Face a new Dip? 


An eo bella es, quia accepiſti armillas & oi 
Quia tibi * 5 feciſti, propudioſa, pallulam ? 
* Nas buccas tam belle purpuriſſatas 

| habes ? 
Praur. Truciol, 2 Act. Sc. 2. 


Let not Proſe, which hath its own ſpecial Beau- 
ty, go about to beg a Foreign one ; and above 
all, let it not flatter itſelf with the Hopes of 


ever equalling Poetry by the Aid of borrowed 
Embelliſhments. 


Leet us call to Mind the Pleaſure good Verſes 
afford us, when the Truth and Beauty of Senti- 


ments ſupported, nay enhanced by the Charms 
of Numbers and Harmony, take — Hold 


of our Soul aud entirely poſſeſs it: When the En- 
thuſiaſm 
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thufiaſm of the Poet ſeizes the Actor, and paſſes 
from him to the Hearer. If fo much as one 


Word is diſplaced; if but one Syllable i is out of, - 


Order; if the Harmony be broken in the ſmalleſt 
Degree by negligent Pronunciation, all our Plea- 
ſure evaniſhes. What muſt then be the Caſe, if 
the Verſe is wholly: deſtroyed, and reduced to 
mere Proſe ? Nothing would remain but, at moſt, 

what Horace calls 1 8 membra Poete, the 
ſhattered Members of a disjointed Poet, which 
can no more make a Poem, than ſevered, ſeat· 

tered Limbs a Body. 

© Becauſe after having deſtroyed the — 
which being very like to Proſe, is proper to Co- 
medy, nothing remain'd but mere Proſe, with- 
out one Spark of that Divine Fire which is the 
Soul of true Poetry; Horace, a great Poet and 
an able Critick, ſeems to approve the Opinion of 
thoſe who refuſ ed Comedy a Place amongft * 

poetica Compoſitions. : 


Nee Comadia nec ne Poema _ . 
Eſſet, quæſierat; er acer ſpiritus, ac vis + 
Nec verbis, nec rebus int, nift quod pede certo 
Differt ſermoni fermo merus. | 
Hon. 1. I. Sat. is. 


However, ay he, we often find in Comedy 
a provoked angry Father, reproaching his Son 


for his Extravagancy and Irregularities in Ter erms 
| full of Fire and Paſſion, 13 | 


* 


| A. pater ardens 
Sevit, quod meretrice nepos inſanit amica, 
Hlus uxorem grandi cum A reenjer, Sc. 


bur 
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But to make a Work deſerving to be called 
2 Poem, it is not ſufficient, ſays Horace, to 
expreſs one's ſelf in Terms, which if you but 
alter their Form and Arrangement a little, eve-, 
ry angry Father would naturally uſe 


. Non ſatis oft 2 verſum erſcribere verbis, 
Quem fi diſialuas, quivis omachetur eodem. 
- Quo perſenatus patto ere 


Bnsunt if Comedy i in Verſe, as it then always 
vas, deſerved not, in his Opinion, the Name of 
a Poem, What muſt he have thought of our 
Comedies in Proſe? He would undoubtedly | 
have looked upon. them but as Dialogues, fuck 
as ſeveral a og ancient Dialogues, which have ne- 
ver paſſed for Poems, and whoſe Authors have 

NEVE been. accounted Poets. 


 Ingenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, atgur 05. 
Magna ſonaturum, des nominis * bonorem. 


This fine Conn. ingenium, this — Ge- 
nius, mens divinior, this rich Vein of Harmony, 
es magna fonaturum : All this, according to Ha- 
race, is requiſite to make a Poet, and belongs 
only to the Poet who ſpeaks in beautiful Num- 
2 This oli be the proper Place for SE I 
to thoſe, who, admitting no Difference between 
one Language and another, maintain, that Beauty 
of Sounds, and the Harmony redounding from 
thence, are but Chimæra: But the Queſtion be- 
ing about a Matter of Taſte and Sentiment, which 
cannot be given to thoſe who have not received 
it from Nature, let us ſatisfy ourſelves with pi- 
tying them, and let us not inſult their Misfor- 

tune. 
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fortune. For ourſelves, let us only entreat ſuch. 
not to condemn our Senſibility, but to ſuffer us 
to enjoy our fooliſh Fancy, if it be ſuch, or to 
profit by a Senſe which we have more than they, 
if there be indeed any reality in it. 


— a $i modo . 
Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus & aure. 
„Hen, Art. Poet. 


It vil, perhaps, be objected to me, that I : 
make Poetry wholly to conſiſt in Ne 
Were Jof this 7 I could ſupp | 
the Authority (m) of Tſaac Caſaubon () I — 
likewiſe quote Plato, in whoſe Judgment, Every 
Poetical Work, when confidered abſtrat#ly from 
Harmony of Verſe and Muſick, is no more than a 

Face, which having no real Beauty, bath nothing 
to recommend it, but a certain Air of Freſhneſs and 
Youth, which quickly paſſes away. But I chuſe 
rather to anſwer, that there may be Verſes with- " j 
out any Poetry in them. ' \ 


Neque en enim contludere ks 
Dixeris eſſe fatis. 


But there can be no Poetry without Verſe, | 
In order to explain this Reply, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that all the fine Arts have ſomething 
in common, and ſomething particular to each, 
that conſtitutes its proper. and diſtinguiſhing 
Character. For Inſtance, the Painter and the 
Poet muſt be able to compoſe a beautiful Whole 
of the different Parts of Nature "oy ſtudy and 
| . 
60% Caſaub. ae Sat Gr. roeſ. &C. 1 
f Wy Do Rep. l. 10, p. 601. | 
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copy, which often does not exiſt but in their Ima 


gination. 


— Ports tabulas cum cepit ſibi, | 
Querit quod nuſquam ęſt gentium, reperit ta. 


men, 


PLavT, Pſeud. Act 1. Sc. 4, 


Both muſt defer, each in his own Manner, 
what they have invented, mark and diſtribute all 
th: Parts, and all their Bearings, Relations and 
Dependencies. But when all this is done, if the 
Painter ſhould not add Colours; and if the 

Poet ſhould not add Verſification, neither hath 

the one made a Picture, nor the other a Poem: 

For as Colours are eſſential to a Picture, ſo! s 

Verſification to Poetry. 

It will be faid, is not a Poem transformed i inks 

Profe a Poem ſtill? Who will ſay it is not? Do 
not the Plan, the Ordonnance, the Thoughts, the 

Sentiments, the Deſcriptions ſtill ſubſiſt; all in a 

Word one can deſire to know and underſtand 

from the Original? I dare adventure to aſk in 

my Turn, If a Print engraved after a Picture, is 

a Picture ? If they agree it is not, I am ready, 

in favour of ſo beautiful and uſeful an Art, to let 

paſs, without further Diſpute, the whole Com- 
pariſon between a Print in reſpe& of a Picture, 
and a Proſe Tranſlation in reſpect to the Origi- 
nal in Verſe. I fay, to let it paſs without 
more Diſpute ; for there would even upon that 
| Conceſſion be room for a great deal, As then, 
| the World is greatly obliged to the Labours of 

a Marc Antonio, that famous Engraver, which 

have put it in the Power of an Infinity of Per- 

ſons to be acquainted with the Compoſitions of 
| Raphael, of which they would, without ſuch 

: : 9 


J 
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Help, have had no Idea; ſo we cannot put too 


high a Value on the Labours of thoſe happy 
Genius's, who poſſeſſing ſome Share of the Ta- 
lents of the great Poets they have tranſlated, 
have given ſome Idea of them in Proſe to many 


who could never otherwiſe have known them. 


It is certainly a very meritorious Service, eſpeci- 
ally when their Tranſlations are accompanied 
with learned Remarks and judicious Reflexions, 
by which, as much as can be, is reſtored to their 


Originals, of what they muſt neceſſarily loſe in 


the beſt Proſe Tranſlations. Let us admire tne 
fine Tranſlations of the moſt renowned Poets, 
with which ſeveral illuftrious Perſons have en- 
riched qur Language and Age: Let us make a 
proper Uſe of them for our better underſtanding 


the ancient Originals: But after having rendered 


to every one his due Praiſe, let us agree, out of 


Regard to Truth, that Poems ſtripp'd of that 
Harmony peculiar to them, have no more that 


charming Complexion, that wonderful captivat- 
ing Beauty, which according to Plato, makes 
them Poems. I am apt to think I cannot be 
charged with affirming any _ not agreeable 
to the Idea the Ancients had of Poetry. If the 
Latin Writers have never tranſlated the Greet 


Poets into Proſe, it was becauſe their Verſe be- 


ing very like to that of the Greeks, it was 
not difficult for them to do it in Verſe ; and 
they thought they could not pretend to preſent 


their Countrymen with a Poem, if they gave 


them Proſe. . 14805 


Ad e Wihinscxen lied ts Mb 


ſelf the Name of a Poet, when he did not com- 


pole in Verſe. Neither Apuleius nor Lucian are 


ranked in that Claſs: Yet the Metamorphoſes of 
of the former is a very poetical Work; and the 


„ 
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Hiſtory of P/yche would be a Poem, were it 
not in Proſe. The Stile of Apuleius is florid 
enough to merit the new Name of Poetical-Proſe: 
The Viſions of Lucian in his true Hiſtory, are 
of the ſame Kind: His Stile is gay and flowery, 
bedecked with the Flowers only to be gathered 
in the Garden of the Muſes: But neither of 
them is claſſed with the Poets. And why? Be 
cauſe neither of them wrote in Verſe. I might 
fay the ſame of Scipio's Dream ; the Beauty, the 
Sublimity of which Compoſition would have 
merited Cicero the firſt Rank among the Poets, 
af Proſe could have gained that Prirgſ e. 
The Verſes Mr. D'Urf? has inſerted into his 
Aftrea, have given occaſion to ſay of him, that as 
good a Writer of Romance as he was, he was 
not a good Poet. And therefore Romances have 
no better Title to be called Poems than other 
Proſe-works. I am perſuaded that the illuſtr- 
ous Author of Telemachus never intended to 
make it a Poem : He knew too well every part 
of the Belles Lettres, not to pay due Regard to 
the Limits which divide that Territory into 
different Provinces: He lov'd our Language 
too much to think of ſpoiling it; and Poetry 
too well to deſtroy it. He would have been 
ſorry to have given a pernicious Example, that 
might, by its Effects, at laſt have reduced us to the 
Poverty of ſome Eaſtern Nations, which never 
produced true Poems. All their Poetry is no- 
thing but high · ſounding Proſe, and an enormous 
Aſſemblage of extravagant Metaphors, mon- 
ſtrous Hyperboles, and affected enigmatical Epi- 
thets. In one Word, their Poetry is like their 
Muſick, which conſiſts in a confuſed barbarous 
Arrangement of Words and Sounds, which 
having no Proportion, no Concord, cannot be 
| re- 
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reduced to Rules and Meaſures of Harmony ca- 
22 of arithmetical Demonſtration. 

In fine, if one could merit the Name of Poet 
( by writing in Proſe, every one would aſpire at 
the Character: A high-ſwoln Stile would hold | 
the Rank of the true Sublime: An ar 
Diſpoſition of Phraſes and Periods would hold 
the Rank of Harmony : And beſides, the Ideas 
called Poetical being trite, and within the Reach 
of every one, every new Day would bring forth 
ſome new Monſter calPd a Poem. Fine Poets, 
diſguſted to ſee their Laurels thus proſtituted to 
every Trifler, would abandon an Art from which 
formerly they derived real Honour: and rank- 
ing this pretended Poetry with the loweſt 85 
they will lay with Indignation, 


Fange leves calamos t ſcimde Delis 2 
Si dare e ee ita pott. 
_ Marr. I. 9. Ep. 75. 


Thus . 1 given you, Gentlemen, a flight 
Sketch of what might be ſaid upon a. Sub) Fe 
which it was of Importance to handle, | 
Poetry ſhould come to change its Features 4 
mongſt us, or to be — 2 loſt, other polite 
Nations and Poſterity ſhould n it to * 
Silence of this Saclerp, | 
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OBSERVATIONS aon the An 
riquity of Literature 3 of Poetry 
in particular, among the Gaul 
more . 


4 


1HE Deſire of Knowledge | is born wit 

Man, and tis not extinguiſhed while he 
exiſts, Every one would be learned; and thoſe 
ho ſeem moſt indifferent about the Sciences, are, 
however, very deſirous of underſtanding al 
that regards their Profeſſion, their TR or 
their Amuſements. 

Adam, inſtructed by God himſelf, commun 
cated his Knowledge to his Children; and they 
tranſmitted it to their Deſcendants. Thus the 
Sciences are as ancient as the World. Tis true, 
there have been Times in which they have been 
more or leſs cultivated; and there have been 
Countries in which they have flouriſh'd more 
than in others: Such was ancient Gaul, as Mr, 
DL Abbe d' Anſelme has endeavoured to prove in 


a Memoir he read to the Academy (0). D 
8 0 


i 


1 Hiſt. of the Royal Academy ef Belles * 2.3. 
e) An. 1718. 
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To ſhew that the Sciences were cultivated in. 
Gaul from the earlieſt Times, he did not ſatisfy | 
himſelf with bringing Teſtimonies from Modern 
Authers who had aſſerted the ſame Fact before 
him, tho' they be Men of high Reputation for 
their Learning (p). He had Recourſe directly to 
the Ancients z and it is from them he proved 
not only that the Gauls loved and ſtudied the 
Sciences, but that it was amongſt them that o- 
ther Nations ſought for Inſtructors. - | 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Ammian. Marcelli- 

nus diſtinguiſn three Claſſes of learned Men among 
the Cauls; the Bards, the Diviners and the 
Druids. The Bards, ſo called from the Celtick 
Word Bard, ſignifying a Singer, flouriſh'd chiefly 

in Auvergne and Burgundy, and had Colleges 
there (q). Their Profeſſion was to write the 
Actions of great Men, and to ſing them to the 
Sound of an Inſtrument, ſomewhat like the Lyre. 
So Lucan tells us (r: © IR 


Vos quoqne qui fortes animas, belloque peremptat 
Laudibus in longum vates demittitis ævum, | 


Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Bardi. 


The Diviners employ'd themſelves in ſearch- 
ing into the Secrets of Nature, and made a. Pro- 
feſſion of explaining them: They carried their 
Curioſity ſo far, as to pretend to penetrate into 
future Events, and drew the Multitude to them, 
who blindly ſubmitted to their Oracles (). 
hut the Druids were the moſt renowned,and the 
wiſeſt of the three, in the Opinion of Pythagoras, 
„ <-> ah 
(%% Clurer. German, Antig. I. 1, C 4+, Forcat, de Gall, 


imp. &c. | 

(9) Strabo, I. 4. 
MBs % 7 
) Diedorus Siculus. 
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who knew their Abilities, and taught 
Things he had learned from theſe Sages of Gaul 
This is affirmed by Anmianus Marcellinus, . 
Druidæ i «pe Be celfiores, ut authoritas 'Pythagorg 
decrevit (t). Being Philoſop hers as well as Theo- 
logues, they taught both Phyſicks and Morals 
and a Notion prevailed among the People, that 
they were in Commerce with the Divinity. It is 
certain, that being more knowing than the Bari 
and the Diviners, they ſurpaſſed them in Autho- 
rity likewiſe, and ſoon became the only Perſons 
to whom any Credit or Veneration - was paid in 
Gaul. The Oak, tis well known, was held ſa⸗ 
cred by them. Their Foreſts were full of it, and it 
was a Crime to deſtroy this Holy Tree. They 
ſeparated themſelves from the reſt of the World, 
— lived in tlie Middle of theſe Foreſts, where 
they had their Colleges, the moſt celebrated of 
which was in the Chartrain, as Cæſar informs 
us (2). Here their Chief or Head-Pontif refid- 
ed; and here the whole Body of the Druids aſ- 
ſembled once every Year. Being the Judges of the 
Nation, all Differences were laid before them, 
and ſubmitted to their Deciſions. Thoſe who 
would not acquieſce i in their Determinations, were 
excommunicated from their religious Myſteries, 
The Druids had ſeveral other” Colleges depend- 
ing upon this principal one we have juſt mention- 
ed. Thoſe at Marſeilles, Toulouſe, and in other 
conſiderable Cities, are often mentioned by an- 
cient Authors, as Du Bonlay has obſerved in the 
Preface to his Hiſtory of the Univerſity of Paris. 
10 theſe Colleges By wrap ht Rhetorick and Phi- 
oſophy. In he later th they treated of the Syl- 


tem 
(:) Diedorus Siculus, Lis. 


(z) In finibus Carnutum conſidunt in luco conſeerat. Czlar, 
Comment, 1. 5. 
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tem of the World, the Motions of the celeſtial 
Bodies, and the Power of the Gods; and they 
pretended to know what theGods required of Men 
(x), to, uſe the Expreſſion of Pomponius Mela, 
Cicero ſays; that they app = themſelves alſo to 
diſcover future Events; partly. by Augury, and 
partly by a conjectural Art ( on Pliny adds, that 
they made Uſe of the Shs that grow on the 
Oak, in their Magick Myſteries. 
The Immortality of the Soul was one of their 
principal Doctrines. They ſaid, that Death ”=_ 
but a « FO from this to another Life. | 


Regit idem ſpiritus ortus. „„ 
One als. longæ, canitis fi En vir ⸗ „ 
Mors = „ 


Loecnz ius, 


Andi it 1 this Perfuaſion that Nader the 
ancient Gauls ſo intrepid, that many of them 
threw themſelves into the F ineral-Pl& kindled 
to burn the Dead; and all of them contemned 
the greateſt Perils of War, looking upon it as an 
unaccountable Cowardice, not to dare to riſk this 
tranſient Life for another that endureth for ever, 
as the ſame Poet tells us. 

Whether the Druids did it to exetciſe the Me- 
mor y of their Diſciples, or whether they feared 
the Profanation of their Myſteries, it is certain 
they obliged them to get' a great Number of 
their Verſes by Heart, and forbid the Writing 
of them. As for the. reſt, they uſed Greek Cha- 
racters in writing them : And indeed this Prac- 
tice of putting T healogy and Philoſophy into 
Verſe is very ancient; it continued to be the 


1 Uſage, 


5 Did quod Dii veling ſo ſcize rofitemtar, 1 6. 2. ; 
(9) Is z. de Diving, © : 4 


Gauls very ear 
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Uſage, if we may believe Apuleius, till Pherecydes, 
who firſt introduced Proſe into the Schools wk; 2), - 


*Tis then bars all Controverſy, tha t the 


y cultivated the Sciences. Th 
likewiſe ſtudied Eloquence, for which The had 2 


| natural Genius, as we are told by Strabo and The- 


miſtius, who goes ſo far as to affirm, that they 
were better turn'd for it than the Greeks them- 


ſelves (a). Juvenal ſa s, that * had ta | 
the Britons this Art: n 1 


 Gallia caufdicas Ai facunda POR, We 


St. Jerom makes this high Encomium upon them, 
that while ſo many Nations grovel fd in I norance 
and Sloth, Gaul had always been filled with warkke 
and eloquent Men (+). The ſame Father ſays elſe- 
where, that Learning was in a very: owthing 
State in Gaul; and that their literary Works were 
equally polite and elegant (c ). But of all the Cities 
in Gaul, none ever ſurpaſſed the Fame of Marſeillis 


for Learning and * This City was as 


polite, according to Livy (4), as if it bal been in 
the midſt of Greece, Cicero calls it the new Athens 
of Gaul (e); and Pliny the Miſtreſs of Arts (f). 
Thither, ſays Strabo, the moſt diſtinguiſhed a- 
mong the Romans went to ſtudy. : Tis in this 
School that thoſe great Men were formed, 
whoſe Names are ſo renowned among the An- 
cients ; ſuch as Telon and Eigareus, two 

1 c th 


9) Flond. Ty Verſinin nee eplin, conſcriere auſus 


ee verbis er 
(a) Orat. 4. 


& 5: jo 
) Adv. " Epiſt. ad Ru. 
ſe) Decad. 4. I. 7. why 
-(4) Pro Flacc. IP 
(e L. 4. ow” r 
(F) L. 25 C. 2. f 5 85 * * 
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both excellent Mathematicians, according to Lu- 
can; Pytheas, that famous poke and Aſ- 
tronomer in the Time of Alexander the Great, f 
whom Pliny makes ſo honourable mention; Caſtor 
a moſt elfe Phy ſician, and many others (5), The 
City of Lions was alſo very war renowned for 
its Love and Pricotitightient of the Sciences : 
Some Authors pretend (i) that the Druids held : 
their Aſſemblies there, when the Phenicians and 
Greeks came to ſettle in that Place. But when 
the Romans ſent a Colony thither, the Arts and 
Sciences were in a more flouriſhing Condition in 
that City. Juvenal and Sueton ſpeak of an Aca- 
demy t ere for Greek and Roman Eloquence, 
which was called Atheneum. Arles, Bourdeaux, 
and ſeveral other Cities 8 the Sciences no 
leſs than Lions and Marſeilles: But Toulouſe had 
merited to be the City. of "" by its 
good Taſte in oetry and ra 3 


Palladiæ non infeienda u 


Gloria, 


Maar. I. 9. Epig. 101. 


Thus Martial and Auſenius ſpeak of it : And 
other ancient Authors uently mention the 
great Men who were bred in thoſe Schools of 


| Gaul, and became Maſters at Rome. Such was 


Palerius Cato, firnamed Latina Siren (; L. 
Plotius, an illuſtrious Rhetorician, Cotemporary 
with Craſſus ; and not to mention any more, 

Ant. . whom Cicero himſelf went to ** 


5 Was 6 Ruble Hiſt. TY: Do Boullay de | 
vetuſtifimis Galliaram Academiis; 
(1) Sueton. Cicero de claris orator. 
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=. Would to Heaven, that in a Country where the 

lf Sciences have ever flouriſhed, and in which the 
' Laſt Age has brought all of them to ſuch a 
[8 Height of Perfection, we may not ſee their Pe- 
4 ceay proceed from the ſame Spirit of Affectation 


19 | and Love of Points, which occaſioned that ſad 
| Decline of them which was complained. of at 
Rome, ee after the Age of Tue! 
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OBSERVATIONS. upon the 
Progreſs and Decline of Letters; 3 
of Poetry in particular eee 


E have raft now ſeen that the 9 
had been cultivated in the earlieſt Times 
of the World, in Gaul more eſpecially : But Hiſ- 
tory informs us, that all the more diſtinguiſh 
Ages for the flouriſhing of. Arts and Letters, 
have been b ſucceeded by Barbarity 
and Ignorance. Mr. Racine. has attempted to 
diſcover the general Cauſes of ſuch Changes and 
Revolutions 05 He diftinguiſhes four Ages, in 
which the Arts and Sciences have made the 
greateſt Figure, That of Philip and Alexander 
in Greece; That of Cæſar and Auguſtus at Rome; 
| That of Leo the Xth, and of Francis the iſt in 
Italy and in France; and in fine, that of Lewis the 
XIIIch and Lewis XIVth. He quickly paſſed 
over the Age of Leo Xth, tho? it was the Epoch 
of the Reſtoration of Learning in the Weſt. 
'Twas Painting, according. to bim, that prin- 
cipally fignalized -this Age. As for the other 
three, he ſets them in a ſingular Point of View, 
but one chat Bern their very ſhort Nuration. 


| Ibidem. | CT 2 4 K 


(. Am 1721. 
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Mr. Huet, ſays he, who ſaw Deſcartes, a Philo. 
ſopher, whom, whether we follow the Order of 
Time, or of Genius, we ought to place at the 
Head of thoſe illuſtrious Perſonages, whoſe | 
Works have rendered the laſt Age comparable 
to that of Alexander, or that of ans liv'd . 
to ſee the whole Succeſſion of thoſe great Men, 
who carried the Arts and Sciences to ſo eminent 
a Pitch of Perfection and Glory. 

An Athenian who had liv'd to ſo great an 
A e as that learned Prolate, might have boaſted 

of having ſeen Sophockes and Euripides, Apelles 
= Praxiteles, Socrates, Plato and Ariſigtle, 
Thucidides and Aenopbon, Ariſtophanes and Me- 
nander 

A Roman of as long a Life might have gloried 
in having received Letters of Virtue from Cato 
and Brutus; and of having gone from the Ha- 

of Cites. to enjoy the Pleaſures of good 

Company with Catullus, Tibullus, and Proper- 
tius z that Lucrece had explained to him the 
Myfteries of Nature; and the learned Varro had 
cleared up all his Doubts i in Matters of Chrono- 
logy and Literature; that Horace, Virgil, and 
Ovid had charm'd him; and that Saluſt and 
Livy had inſtructed him in Hiſtory. 
When one reflects upon — happy abe 
and finds ſo many great Genius's flouriſhing at 
the ſame Time, it is natural to aſk, Why theſe 
extraordinary Genius's have been al moſt always 
Cotemporary, and have almoſt never left Suc- 
ceſſors worthy of them, as if Nature having ex- 
hauſted herſelf by ſuch vigorous Productions, re- 
| quired a long Time to repoſe and recruit? 
It is difficult, ſays Mr. Racine, to give a ſatiſ- 
fying Anſwer to this Queſtion ; and Paterculus 
owns, that after long Search into the Matter, 


he 


 Drcrint of Lrerrxs. Hog 

ke had not been able to diſcover any certain Cauſe 
of this Phænomenon (m). The Reaſons Cicero 
gives (u), who ſays, That the Sciences, when 
they have arrived to a certain Degree of Per- 
fection, grow old and decline; or Seneca, who 
imputes it to the Jealouſy of Deſtiny (o), are 
very far from being ſatisfactory. It is common- 
ly aſſerted, that the Protection of Princes pro- 
duces great Men; and that Virgils will not be 
wanting where there are Mecenass : But Mr. 
Racine does not approve of this Reaſon, © Tis 
« true, ſays he, the Beneficence of Princes ex- 
* cites Emulation, and frequently gives great 
Men leiſure to improve their Talents; but ſure- 
ly it does not give the Talents: The Proſpect 
of Recompences doth not elevate the Soul; it 
* doth nat inſpire it with ſublime Thoughts, 
When one is enriched by the Liberality of a 
“ Patron, he thinks more at his Eaſe, but does 
* he think better? The greater Part of the Ra- 
* man Emperors piqued themſelyes upon being 
* Orators and Poets; yet their Iriclination to 
* theſe Arts neither revived a Cicero nor a Vir- 
6 oil, Marcus Aurelius, who was ſo great a 
Friend to Philoſophers, was not able to form 
*© one who would have merited the Name in the 
„Pays of Socrates and Plato, Francis I. whoſe 


** of Letters, did not find one Poet, except Ma- 
* rot, worthy of his Liberality. The favour- 
able Fortune of Amyot was proper enough to 
© raiſe Emulation among the Learned; yet this 
Emulation produced in the Reign of Charles 
* IX. but yery indifferent Writers. It is not 
| 5 f << there- 
(m) L. 1. c. 17. 0 


(*) Tuſc. qu. 2. 
f ) Controv. 1. 
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© Liberality procured him the Name of Father. | 
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4 therefore to the Patronage of Mecænas that 
%% e owe Cicero, Catullus, and Tibullus ; and 
Virgil, tho' he had not been known to him, 
«6 would have been Virgil ſtill. In fine, ſays be; 
„ jt was not the Bounty of Cardinal Ricbliey 
„ 'which formed the great Men who began to 
4 flouriſh under his Miniſtry ; there were many 
$ who had no Share of it; and the Chagrine he 
* gave to Pierre Corneille, would have deprived 
“ us of that ſublime Genius, if the Fire which 
$ animates great Men were kindled and extin» 
«. ouiſhed at the Pleaſure of prime Miniſters.” “ 
Publick Liberty is repreſented as one principal 
Cauſe of the Glory to which the Sciences have 
arrived; and it is true, that it has 1 
ſupported Eloquence in Republicks, becauſe Emi- 
nence in it was the Road to the firſt Dignities in 
ſuch States. But it is as true, that Poetry, and 
the other elegant Arts, did not flouriſh at Rome 
in the Time of its Conſuls, and make no great 
Progreſs, at preſent, in Countries which have 
long-enjoy'd Li to a very great Extent, 
. I 3 {Mt Canfes . have ſubſti- 
tuted Phyſical Ones. They imagine, that in the 
ſame Country there is ſometimes a certain Tem- 
ture of the Air, which contributes to the 
Elevation of Genius's, and then another which 
depreſſes them. Mr. Racine grants, that in con- 
ſequence of the intimate Union between our Body 
and Mind, external Cauſes muſt affect us very 
differently; that one Climate inſpires Joy, and 
another Sadneſs,z that in the Eaſtern Countries, 
for inſtance, People are more lively than in the 
icy North; and that there is an obſervable Dif- 
ference of Character even between neighbouring 
Nations. The Athenians, who enjoyed a | 
ſerene Sky, mocked the Stupidity of the * 
, W 
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who were as, it were buried in the thick Air 


of Bæotia: But it is hardly conceivable, how, in 
the fame Country, a new Kind of Air ſhould all 


of a ſudden ſpread itſelf, that can inſpire Infants 


with a Vigour unknown to their Fathers; and, 
which renders, the People, during its ſhort Con-: 
tinuance, ſo very different from what they were 
before; or how this Air ſhould communicate its 
good Influences to certain Perſons, while others 
feel no Effect of it. In the Reign of Lewis the 
XIVth, when there muſt have been a great 
Quantity of this lucky Air, there were many 
very indifferent Aut We find ſome Ages 
indeed more fruitful, than others, of great Ge- 
nius's ; but there 1s "ſcarcely one which has not 
oduced ſome. We muſt therefore look out 
2 ſome more probable Reaſon of this Fecundi ity, 
than any of thoſe we have been refuting. Mr., 
Racine thinks it muſt be attributed to the Con» 
currence of many happy Circumſtances, all of 
which contribute to diffuſe a n y 472 | 
a People; and Leiſure, which gives Room to t 
Spine to develop KN Poetry, ſays he, 
n and all "ihe 5 Arts, are the off 


ſpring of 709. . 


Cormin proveniunt animo 5e weeks wet as 
-_ _ Ov. Triſt. 1. Eleg. i. 


It is true, Grief 110 Melancholy may fo 
times inſpire with mournful Verſes. Net 
and Simonides are Proofs of it: But it is undeni- 
able, that a long Courſe of Sorrow enfeebles the 
Mind, and quite incapacitates it for ſhining Pro- 
ductions. Gola Countries have produced Me- 
Pyro and Geometricians ; Bur there N — : 
e ve" e 
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Poets or good Painters are very uncom- 
When a State is in a flouriſhing Condition, ſo 
that (p) every thing conſpires to its Opulence and 
Greatneſs ; when glorious Succeſſes have aſſured 
its Tranquillity ; when _—_ reigns, and the 
Government is mild and gentle: then Joy is uni: 
verſal and uninterrupted. Thoſe who have na- 
tural Talents cultivate them with Pleafure : Be. 
ing calm and content, they ſee farther than th 
could have been able to ſtretch their Sight in 2 
lefs quiet State : Thoſe who have not Talents, at 
leaſt know the Merit of them, admire thoſe who 
| is 


(p) There is Paſſage much to this Purpoſe, in Cicero de 
Claris Orateribus, five Brutus, N. 12. which our Author 
might have quoted. Cicero is ſpeaking of Elaquence ; but 
what he ſays there, is equally true of all the other Arts; 
But all 1 would obſerve here is, 'that it is common among 
modern Writers, to talk of the Age of Alexander and Ai. 
guſtus, as our Author here does: Bat this was not the Stile 

the Ancients ; they ſaid, the Age of Socrates or Plate, 
and the Age of Cicero or Cato. The Advancement of Learn- 
ing, Wit, or Genius, was never aſcribed to uguffus, nor to 

* the Ancients. The French have introduced 
this Stile; tho' it would have been more flattering to Lewit 
XIVth, to have ſaid he was the firſt King, to whom the 
Riſe and Flouriſting of the Arts was owing; yet they ſeem 
to have been induced to it, that they might join theſe 
ding Names, Alexander, Auguſtus, with that of their Mo- 
narch : But tho” this is the common Stile of Writers among 
the French, yet the beſt of them allow, that it-was in F 
to Mr. Colbert, one of the beſt of Miniſters, that the Encou: 
ragement of Arts and Sciences,and 1 Men was owing, 
and not to his Maſter. He did what he could to give his 
Maſter's Vanity that uſeful Turn; and did himſelf, at his 
own Expence, as mych, if not more, than his Maſter did in 
that Way. Let the Glory then be given to whom it is due; 
and let it not be purloined by others; by Tyrants, or their 
Abettors and Accomplices, ta whom — elſe ever can 
be owing, but the Infamy of having done all in their Power 
to render Men Beaſts, by treating then as ſuch. 
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are poſſeſs· d of them, put a Value on their Pro- 
ductions, and thus encourage Genius in its noble 
Efforts and Labours. F inally, the Reputation 
and Recompences which afford the Learned more 


Eaſe and Leiſure, lay them under the happy. 


Neceflity of making farther Advances. But, 
ſays Mr. Racine, all theſe favourable Circumſtan- 
ces met together in the four famous Ages which 
have been mentioned. 1 8 
After Greece was delivered from the formi- 
dable Power of the Perſians, ſhe thought of no- 
thing but enjoying in Tranquillity the Fruits of 
her Victories. Flouriſhing Athens quickly be- 


W came the Miſtreſs of the Sea, and gave Law to 


her Neighbours. Her Citizens, naturally gay 
and witty, gave themſelves up to Pleaſure, 
and the ſprightly Arts, the natural Product of 
Pleafure. Hence thoſe great Genius's whom 
After- ages have ſo much admired. But when 
Antipater cruelly oppreſſed Greece, Eloquence 
periſhed with. Demoſthenes, Poetry ſunk, and 
there aroſe with Zeno and Chryſyppus a dry, un- 
gainly Philoſophy, which baniſhed all the 
Graces and Charms that adorned the Works of 
Plato and Xenophon.. Links: LF ot | 
While the Romans had powerful Enemies to 
neues with, the Sciences were neglected. But 
no ſooner had the Ruin of Carthage ſuffered 
them to breathe a little, than they began to ſtudy 
the Greek Learning : And when the Conqueſts 
of Cæſar and Pompey had made them Maſters of 
the World, publick Joy made the fine Arts 
Houriſh : The flight Interruption, of their Peace 
by the Civil Wars, did not make them quite loſe | 
all Tafte of the Arts and Sciences ; and when 
Auguſtus began to reign in Peace, they gave 
themſelves up entirely to Joy; and then were 
ES | Poetry 


tis We PRoonets and 
Poetry and the elegant Arts brought to that Point 
of }erfeftion; which has been the Admiration of 
4 ſucceeding Ages. 5 

Tay was uiet and rich under the Pontiß | 
cate of Leo Xth ; and then the Arts flouriſhed 
there: After his Death Rome was ſack' d: Hs. 
rence, the Athens of Italy, was enſlaved ; and ther 
the Sciences began to droop. 

When Cardinal Richlieu, after having ſubdu 
ed Rochelle, turned the whole Force of the King 
dom againſt foreign Enemies, his happy Sub- 
ceſs rendered his Adminiſtration very ſupportable; 
the Nation flouriſh'd, and Genius was cultivated, 
In fine, we know to what Pitch of Prof; 
and Grandeur France was rais'd under Lewis the 
XIVth ; and to what Height of Perfection the 
Arts and Sciences were all advanced in that great 
Reign. 
Alfter having ſhewn - the Cauſe to which the 
Progreſs of the Sciences is chiefly owing, it "is 
eaſy to ſee how Wars, Famine, and* inclement 
Seaſons may hurt and diſturb them: But Mr. 
Racine pointed out another Cauſe of their De- 
celine, much more to be apprehended ; the Love 
of Points and of Tinſel; an affected Stile. Twas 
this chiefly which ruined them after Auguſtus's 
Death; or contributed more to their ſad Fall than all 
the Cruel'ies of Tiberius and Nero. Cicero tells us, 
that Phalereus was the firſt who began to corrupt 
Eloquence in Greece, becauſe he prefer d tickling 
the Fax to moving theHeart: He rendered their 
Language ſoft and effeminate ; and in the room of 
the true Force and Majeſty, which had hitherto I 
accompanied it, introduced a pretended Smooth* 
neſs and Sweetneſs, that quite enervated it. Elo- iſ 
quence had the ſame Fate at Rome. For we 
read in a ſhort Dialogue aſcribed to 2s _—_ 
that 
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that the Orators affected ſhort ſparkling Senten- 
ces, and placed the whole Beauty of Oratory in 
that: In pauciſſimos ſenſus & anguſtas ſententias des. 
trudunt eloquentiam. Every one knows that this 
Liking to Points, Conceits, and falſe Glare, hath 
become the prevailing Taſte in Italy: Taſſo firſt 
brought it into Faſhion, and ſince this abominable 
Taſte hath made ſuch Progreſs among them, 
great Genius's have quite diſappeared. 
But notwithſtanding the too evident Leaning 
among ſome Perſons towards the Faults which 
have always brought on the Decadence of the 
Arts and Sciences, yet there are happily at pre- 
ſent celebrated Authors, who prefer ſolid Beauty 
to the falſe Glittering which dazzles others, 


* 


e 
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HOMER audi PLATO cm: 
m_ par'd. „ 


By Mr. L Abbe Mass1 ZN *. 


T may perhaps ſurpriſe ſome, that I ſhould 
undertake to compare together two great 
Men, who are commonly conceived to have 
been of ſo differing Characters. The Name of 
Homer preſents to the Imagination all the Charms 
and Genius of Poetry: We immediately figure to 
ourſelves an agreeable Writer, whoſe principal 
View was to pleaſe; and who thought of no- 
thing but entertaining our Fancy with the moſt 
enchanting Ideas. Whereas the very Name of 
Plato ſets Philoſophy before us with all its 
Gravity and — and we no ſooner heat 
of him, than we repreſent to ourſelves a ſolid 
Author, whoſe chief Aim was to inſtruct, and 
who continually applied himſelf to fortify and 
rfectionate our Reaſon. | 
But beſides this Difference, which appears af 
firſt Sight between their Characters, it will pro- 
bably be imagined impoſſible there ſhould be any 
Reſemblance between two Writers, one of ”_ 


Memoirs, Tom. 2. 
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made, as it were, Conſcience of eternally contra- 
dicting the other. One, when he firſt begins to 
read Plato, is not a little embarraſſed to diſcover 
his real Opinion of Hamer. Never did any one 

of him, either to his Advantage or Diſad- 
vantage, in a more exceſſive, Manner. Accord- 
ing to this Author, in ſome. of his Treatiſes, Ho- 
mer is the moſt excellent, the moſt divine of all 
Poets: He is the firſt ' among all the Wiſe and 
Learned: His Works comprehend the Whole of 
human and divine Philoſophy. But if we take 
Hmer's Character from the ſame Author, in 
other Parts of his Writings, the ſame Homer is 
the moſt dangerous of all Writers: His Works 
can only ſpoil the Imagination and corrupt the 
Heart; and he is à publick Nuſance, whoſe 
Writings ought to be baniſhid out of all well £0- 
vern'd States. How is it poſſible to reconcile 
ſuch contradictory Judgments in Appearance? 
Nothing is more eaſy, if we may depend upon 
thoſe learned Men who have ſtudied Plato moſt. 
We muſt explain the Paſhges in which he praiſes 
Homer, by thoſe in which he. blames him. In 
the former he is ironical, in the latter he is ſeri- 
ous. And of this we cannot doubt, if we look 
a little into his Books of a Republick; into the 
firſt, ſecond and third principally, where he gives 
Reaſons for his Sentiments, and makes a long 
Enumeration of all the Paſſages he thinks con- 
demnable in this famous Poet. Another Proof 
that the Encomiùms he ſometimes heaps upon 
Homer, are not ſerious, is, that he puts them in 
the Mouth of Socrates, who was naturally a 
Mocker, as is well known; and who, agrecably 
to that Character, often ſays the very contrary 
to what he thinks. A very convenient Charac- 
ter (by the by) for n all the Paſſages 
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in general of Plato, where there's is _y ſeeming 
Contrariety. 

But on the other Side, if it be certain, that 
Plato had at Bottom ſo very bad an Obpinink 
of Homer, how can it be credible that he ſhould 
have choſen him for his Model? What Probabi. 
Tity is there that he would have declaimed ſo ex. 
travagantly againſt a Writer whom he had taken 
for his Pattern to imitate? Is it to be ſuppoſed 
that he would have had Recourfe to: fo ope 
an Artifice, in order to impoſe upon his Read- 
ers? Can we ſuſpe& fo great a Philofopher- of 
a Jealouſy ſo far beneath him ? Can we induce 
ourſelves to imagine, that a Genius of the- firſt 
Order, an Ancient, could have been capable of x 
Weakneſs ſcarcely pardonable i m the meaneſt Ge- 
nius. and a Modern? 

However that may be, or eee Motive 
Plato may have had, it is viſible that he hath 
been obliged to. Homer for his greateſt Beauties 
One cannot read their Works, without perceiv- 
ing how much he is indebted to him. Tho ths 
Opinion may appear ſingular, yet it hath been 
maintained by many illuſtrious Ancients. Pam. 
ius found fo great a Conformity between theſe 
two Authors, that he uſed to call Plato the Hr 
mer of the Philofophers. His Stile, ſays Cicen, 
to judge of it by the Rapidity with which it flows, 
and the luminous Expreſhons with which it abound, 
is rather Poetry than Proſe. Dionyfus Halicar- 
naſſeus aſſures us, that Plato looked upon Home! 
with the Eyes of a Rival; and that he has at- 
tack*'d him often with ſuch Severity for no other 
Reaſon, than that his Glory hurt him. Heracl. 
des goes farther ; he does not heſitate to a 
firm, that Plato was the moſt ungrateful 

Men, for having on ſo many Occaſions y”ue 
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in of the Perſon, in the World, he ought in 
Gratitude to have praiſed the moſt. But let us 
rather hear Longinus, whoſe Teſtimony may be 
the more relied upon, as it has leſs the Air of In- 
vective, and appears more remote from Partia- 
lity. All the beſt Writers, ſays he, have been 
great Imitators of Homer: But it is Plato that 
has imitated him moſt, For from this Source has 
be drawn many beautiful Streams, &c. Thus in 
ancient Times was it commonly thought that 
theſe great Men had a ſtrong Reſemblance one to 
the other. But the Misfortune is, that theſe ex- 
cellent Criticks have fatisfy'd. themſelves with 
telling us, they thought ſo, without giving us 
their Reaſons, I am to attempt here to ſupply 
their Silence in this Reſpect: And if I ſhould fail 
in proving their Sentiment, let none conceive a 
diſad vantageous Notion of it on that account 4 
but let all the Blame be laid upon the bad Ar- 
guments I may bring to ſupport what they 


maintained. 
The Divifion of this Diſcourſe. 


It may be ſaid, in general, that all great Ge- 
nius's have ſome Reſemblance : Nature hath, as 
it were, ſtamp'd them with one common Mark. 
However different their diſtinguiſhing Talents 
may have been; their Superiority above all others 
makes ſome common Likeneſs among them: 
But this general Affinity or Reſemblance is not 
all we find between Homer and Plato : They are 
like one another in many particular Reſpects. 
Three Things principally characteriſe Writers. 
The Subſtance of their Doctrine or Sentiments; 
their Manner of DE it; and their Stile. 

5 
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if we compare Homer and Plato, we ſhall find 
that it is hardly poſſible to imagine an exaQe 
Conformity between two Writers in theſe three 
Points, than may be obſerved between them. 


PART I. 


They teach us the ſame Truths. Who knows 
not that all the Obligations of Mankind, either 
rd Religion, the State, or common, cin 
Life? All the Inſtructions that can be given us, 
turn either upon the Duties Men owe to God, 
from whom they derive all; to their Country, i 
whoſe Boſom they are born and live; or to other 
Men, with whom they are united by the Ties of 
Humanity. But all Antiquity hath ever confi- 
dered Homer and Plato as the beſt of Teacher, 
with reſpe& to all theſe Obligations and Duties. 
Let us begin with their Sentiments about Re- 


on. | | 

It can't be diſown'd, that the Theology of 
Homer hath a ſtrong Reliſh of the Age and 
Country in which he liv'd. It is ſtuff'd with 
extravagant Fables: There is even ſome Probab- 
lity,that he did not wholly confine himſelf to thoſe 
-which were publickly believed ; but that he has 
added not a few to them from his own Invention: 
And if ſome may be excus'd for the Sake of the 
allegorical Meanings couched under them ; yet 
we are forced by the Strength of Evidence, as it 
were, to paſs a Sentence of Condemnation againſt 
the reſt. - Yet, on the other hand, Truth ſeems 
| ſometimes to pierce / thro* the Clouds in which 
Homer had enwrapped it. Amidſt that Hep 
of fabulous Divinities which he employs to em- 
belliſh his Poems, one cannot help — 
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ſees now and then ſome faint Glimpſes of his 
Knowledge of the true God. In many Paſſages 
he uſes the Name which characteriſes him. Know, 
ſays Agamemnon to Achilles, that if you have 
Valour, you ought not to glory in it, it is from 
God you have it. —— No, my Son, ſays Phenero 
to the ſame Hero, I cannot perſuade myſelf to 
lave you, bo God ſhould promiſe to deliver me, 
on that Condition, from the Infirmities of old Age, 
and to reſtore me to my former Youth and Vigour.— 
Come, ſays Polydamas to the Trojans, let us attack 
the Greeks in their Veſſels, and let us ſee if it is 
not there that God prepares Victory to us. If this 
great Poet had always expreſſed himſelf in this 
Manner, there would have been no Reaſon to 
have accuſed him of filling his Writings with ri- 
diculous and monſtrous Divinities. OTE 

What did Plato, who ſet himſelf to read Ho- 
mer, with all the happieſt Diſpo ſitions and Qua- 
lities of Mind; with a moſt folid and penetrat- 
ing, accurate Diſcernment ? He ſeparated the 
Good from the Bad, Truth from Falſhood. He 
refined all thoſe Ideas and Expreſſions which difſ- 
figured the Divinity, and reduced them to a phi- 
| loſophical Preciſion: And how happy had he 
been, if he had always been able to avoid the 
Shelves upon which his Mafter was driven] But 
it muſt be acknowledg'd, that the Writings of 
Plato, with regard to the Sovereign Being, have 
often need of an Apology as well as thoſe of 
Homer. The ſublimeſt Truths in this Philoſo- 
pher are mixed with a great number of Errors. 
If, ſometimes, he ſpeaks of God as one enlight- 
ned by the Goſpel would do; yet, to our great 
Aſtoniſhment, he often relapſes into the moſt 
corrupt and ignorant Language of Paganiſm, 
He always ſpeaks of * Gods, as if he had —_ | 
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believ'd a Plurality of them; he diſtinguiſhes 
them by different Names, and aſſigns to every 
one his peculiar Attributes and Prerogatives. 
Whether it was, that the Truth, of which he had 
but a faint View, was not able to reſiſt the Force 
of early Prejudices; or that the Syſtem of Re- 
ligion he had formed to himſelf, was from 
Time to Time overpower'd in his Mind by the 
Weight of the prevailing Theology, which how- 
ever abſurd it may be, never fails to have an Em- 
pire, even over the beſt cultivated Minds, that 
they cannot wholly ſhake off; or, whether for 
political Reaſons he durſt not declare himſelf too 
openly and uniformly, and Fear of the Fate of $9. 
crates had made him conform in Appearance, at 
leaſt, to the receiv'd Belief; or whether, in fine, 
it be the Deſtiny of thoſe great Genius's, who 
dare approach the Divinity with their unaſſiſted 
Reaſon, to be ſo dazled by the Majeſty with 
which he is ſurrounded, as to become giddy, and 
fall from the brighteſt Light into the profound- 
| eſt Darkneſs. But it is not the Queſtion we are 
now engaged in, to enquire whether Homer 
and Plato have reaſoned conſiſtently about the 
Divine Nature : We have only propoſed to exa- 
mine, Whether their Theology be not, in the 
main Articles, much the ſame. 

*Tis paſt doubt, that there is in their Wri- 
tings, a Deſcription of one Sovereign Being, in- 
finitely exalted above all others. They acknow: 
ledge the Exiſtence of Spirits, which hold, as it 
were, the middle Rank between the ſupreme firſt 
Cauſe and Man, whom they call ſometimes Gods, 
and ſometimes Demons or Seni. MR teach 
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They aſſert, that in Quality of the Univerſal 
Cauſe, he produces all the Good, and permits all 
the Evil that happens in the World: That at 
kis Will and Pleaſure, and by his abſolute Power, 
he ſends abroad a Spirit of Prudence, and a Spi- 
rt of Folly and Blindneſs, Proſperity and Ad ver- 
ſity, Victories and Defeats: That Men being 
dependent upon the ſpiritual Powers above them, 
ought to honour theſe Beings with Sacrifiees, and 
invoke their Favour and Protection by Prayers. 
Both theſe Authors endeavour to excite Piety 
by the Thoughts of another World, wnich they 
propoſe to our Hopes and Fears. They teach 
us, that the Soul is diftin& from the Body; and 
that when the Soul is ſeparated from the Body, 
it continues to exiſt; that Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments await us after Death, according to the 
good or bad Uſe we make of this Life: That 
_ departed Spirits, on certain Occaſions, and for 
particular Reaſons, appear to the Living, in 
whoſe Intereſts they are yet concerned, or from 
| whom they expect any Suceour. This Doctrine, 
Plato, according to ſeveral great Criticks, had 
learned from the Egyptians: And in the 23d 
Book of the Iliad, the Soul of Patroclus appears 
to Achilles, and ſupplicates him to render Funeral 
Honours to his Body ſo foon as poſſible. They 
equally agree in all other Things relating to the 
Gods, or human Duties with regard to them. 
Nor is the Concord between them, with Re- 
lation to the Duty one owes to his Country, leſs 
remarkable. They would have every one al- 
ways ready to fly at the Command of the com- 
mon Parent, and to undertake the Office or Poſt 
to which ſhe calls: Always ready to fight; and 
if it be neceſſary, to ſacrifice Life for her. They 
make ſacred Regard to the Laws, the Founda- 
1 | 14 tion 
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tion of publick Felicity. Throughout the whole 
of their Writings they ſecure Authority to So- 
vereigns, and preſcribe Submiſſion and Obedience 
to Subjects. The Welfare of the whole Body, 
depends, according to their Doctrine, upon per- 
fect Harmony, not only between the Head and 
the Members, but amongſt the Members them - 
ſelves. They conſider Union. in a State, in ge- 
neral, as what conſtitutes its Strength and Hap- 
pineſs; and Faction as a ſure Cauſe of Weak- 
neſs, and a perpetual Source of Calamities. As 

to different Forms of Government, they thought 
none more perfect than Monarchy; and this 
beautiful Saying of Homer, That nothing is more 
dangerous than a Diviſion of Sovereignty : Let 
there then be but one King, one Maſter, is with 
Plato an eternal Maxim, extending throughout 
all Nature: For, according to him, there is but 
one Sovereign, whether in the World, and that 
is God; or in a Civil State, and that is the 
Prince; or, in the Heart of Man, which he con- 
fiders as a little World or State, .and that is 
Reaſon. A moſt ſublime, magnificent Idea, to 
which the Works of Homer and Plato are inceſ- 
ſantly conducting their Readers! 

Loet me now ſpeak of the Directions they give 
to Man with Regard to private Life. Here they 
require of Man, above all things, to accuſtom 
himſelf to pay due Reſpect to the Dignity of his 
Nature, and due Honour to the Judgments of 
others. They recommend this Reſpect as the 
propereſt Reſtraint from doing any Thing of 
which we would be aſhamed at the Tribunal of 

Conſcience, or of the World. They proportion ; 
the Obligations of Duties to the Ties of Blood, 
Affinity, and Friendſhip. And they are excellent 
Maſters in all Matters relative to 1 3 

they 
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they give as admirable Rules of Conduct in al 
the different Ages, Relations, and Characters of 
Life. They demand in old Perſons Mildneſs, 
Condeſcenſion, and Patience towards young Peo- 
ple; and in the latter Reſpect, Docility, and 
Gratitude towards the Aged; and not fatisfied with 
giving us Leſſons upon this laſt Head, they preſent 
us with Models. Socrates, who in his advanc'd: 
Years loves the Society of the Young, bears with 
their Faults, combats their Paſſions and Prejudices z 
and by Means of his ever victorious Eloquence, 
maintains a gentle Empire over their Minds, has 
very much the Air of Nefor, who making Uſe 
of the Authority his Age gave him, repreſents to 
Kings and Subjects their Duties, reprimands 
their Diviſions, condemns their Exceſſes and 
Follies, and makes himſelf Maſter of their Souls 
by his inſinuating Words, which had no leſs 
Force than Sweetneſs. | 26 | 


PART II. 


But if Homer and Plato reſemble one the other 
ſo nearly in the Eſſentials of their Doctrine, they 
reſemble one another no leſs in their Manner of 
Teaching. They well knew that Inſtructions, if 
not accompanied with a great deal of Art, and 
many Charms, never fail to have an Effect 
very oppoſite to the Intention of the Teachers, 
and to hurt the Delicacy, inſtead of correctin 
the Vices of Mankind. They therefore propoſ- 
dd to inftru@ by diverting, and to hide Precepts. 

under the Allure of Pleaſure : And becauſe, 
among all the different Ways of Writing, none 
is more proper to attract the Reader's Attention, 
than that in which Imitation and Fiction have a 


| great 
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great Share, tis to this principally they had Re- 


courſe. They are the two Writers who have 
moſt employ d Allegory, and with the beſt Suc: 

8. 

The Power of Imitation over Mankind is 
confeſſed. It preſents us with I know not what 
Charms, which we cannot reſiſt. So great 
its Force, that it can give Beauty to Objects the 
moſt horrible in themſelves : And here per- 
| Haps lies the principal Source of thoſe inexprel. 

fible Beauties in the Writings of Homer and 

Plato, which have rendered them for ſo many 
Ages the unfading Delight of all People of 
Taſte. ' Their Works abound with the moſt 
perfect Pictures human Genius hath ever been 
able to produce, either with Regard to the Ge- 
neral Ordonnance, the particular Figures, or the 
acceſſary Ornaments with which the principal 
Subjects in theſe Maſter- pieces of Invention are 
embelliſhed. 

Throughout the Whole, Mankind are paint- 
ed agreeably to Truth and „ and i in the 
moſt lively Colours. | 

In the Works of Homer, it is not. Homer. 
we read: Tis Agamemnon, Achilles, Neſtor, or 
Ulyſſes, we ſee and hear ſpeak to us. We 
follow them through all — * Steps and Mo- 
tions: We are intereſted in all their Paſſions 
and Concerns, or Agitations: We are preſent 
with them at their Deliberations, in their Battels, 
at their Feaſts and their Sacrifices. 
n Works of Plato, Plato himſelf does 

not appear, he is not perceiy'd : »Tis Socrates, 
Timeus, Agathon, or Alcibiages who ſpeaks : and 
acts. One is admitted into familiar Converſa- 
tion with them; into all their Secrets and Reſo- 
lutions: We find ourſelves, as it were, in Com- 
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pany with them at Table, in their Walks, at 
publick F eaſts, or in Priſon: We are not only 
Witneſſes to their Manner of Living, but like- 
wiſe to that in which they died. hog 
In the Writings of both, all is alive and in 
Action. Inſomuch, that as Antiquity has ſaid 
of Homer, That he was the moſs Dramatick of 
Poets, without excepting even the Tragick Writers, 
we may ſay with equal Juſtice of Plato, That of 
all Writers in Proſe, he is the moſt Dramatical. 
All the Difference between them is, that the one 
preſents us with lively Portraits of Heroes, who 
ſought Glory amidſt Tumults and Dangers; and 
the other entertains us with a natural Picture of 
thoſe Sages, who in their quiet Conferences ſought 
after Truth and Knowledge. 8 

Another moſt eſſential Way of attaching Rea - 
ders, is by Fiction. Experience tells us, that all 
Men have naturally a Taſte for Tales and Fables. 
In vain do we affect Airs of Gravity, we are all 
Children in this Reſpect. | A String of ; extrava- 
gant Adventures, however void of Probability, 
if there be but enough of the Marvellous, has 
more Force to draw our Attention, than the 
wiſeſt and moſt reaſonable Diſcourſe. But Fic- 
tion has this Advantage, that by accommodat- 
ing itſelf to our Weakneſs, it turns to our Ad- 
vantage, It preſents us with Falſhood in Ap- 
pearance, but Truth at Bottom. -  - 

Homer 1s generally thought the Writer who 
hath beſt underſtood how to uſe thoſe ingenious 
Symbols. But I know not if Plato may not diſ- 
pute this Glory with him. The Writings of 
this Philoſopher are full of Allegories. Time 
does not allow me to enter into a Detail of thoſe 
which are wholly of his own Invention. 1 re- 
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ſtrict myſelf to ſome, in which he ſeems to have 
copied after Homer. ls a 
Homer gives Wings or a Chariot to the great- 
er Part of his Divinity. Plato does the ſame, 
with Regard to the Soul of Man. Not fatiſ- 
fied with giving it Wings, he gives it a compleat 
Equipage, a Chariot, two Horſes, and a Chario- 


_ Chimera in Homer is a Monſter with a Lion's 
Head, the Belly of a Goat, and the Tail of a 
Dragon. And what is Man according to our 
Philoſopher? A monſtrous Aſſemblage com- 
pounded of three different Natures, and having 
many Heads, ſome of which are Heads of tame, 
and others of ſavage Animals. | > Ho 
We read in Homer that Menos, Æacus, and 
Rhagamanthus, are the Judges of Hell. Plato 
teaches us, how they came to that formidable 
Dignity, and he ſeems diſpos'd to make his Tale 
oats for Truth. Hearken a little to a moſt in- 
Aructive Diſcourſe, ſays Socrates, a Diſcourſe, I 
Believe, ye will take to be a Fable, but I give 
it you for Verity, After Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, had divided their Father's Kingdom 
among them, they fixed an unalterable Decree, 
that thoſe who had led a pure and irreproachable 
Life here, ſhould after Death go into a moſt de- 
licious Retreat, where they ſhould enjoy uninter- 
rupted Felicity: And that thoſe, on the other 
hand, who had lived unjuſtly and impiouſly here, 
ſhould be precipitated into the Regions of Tarta- 
rus, where they ſhould ſuffer horrible Torments. 
Wat an irreverſible Judgment ſhould thus decide 
the eternal Lot of both. In the Reign of Saturn, and 
at the Beginning of Jupiter's, Men were judg'd while 
they were yet alive, or at the Point of dying, 
and the Judges were living Perſons, But mo 
| | gang 
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and his Miniſters, who were charged with the Ex- 
ecution of the Sentences that were thus paſſed, com- 
plained to Jupiter, that great Numbers of Dead 
were ſent to them very unjuſtly judged. This is oc- 
caſioned, ſays Jupiter, both becauſe thoſe who judge, 
and thoſe who are judged, are cloathed with Bodies, 
and ſuch an external Appearance, as hinders the 
one from diſcerning the Truth, and the other from 
appearing what they really are, In order to re- 
medy this Diſorder, I t berefore ordain, that, for 
the Future, Men be judged after their Death, 
and that my Sons, Minos, acus, and Rhadaman- 
thus, to whom I commit this important Furiſ 
dition, ſhall not exerciſe it till they themſelves be 
Kal. 155 by . 

In the Syſtem of our Poet, our Prayers are the 
Daughters of Jupiter and our Indigence. This 
Fable gave a Handle to our Philoſopher to ima- 
gine one relative to the Origin of Love, which, 
tho! quite different from all thoſe contrived by 
the Poets on this Subject, is neither leſs poeti- 
cal, nor leſs appoſite to paint- out- to us all the 
Contrarieties in the Nature of this fantaſtical 
Paſſion. The Day that gave Birth to Venus, 
ſays he, the Immortals celebrated à ſolemn Ban- 
quiet in Honour of her Birth. All the Gods were 
there, and among the reſt the God of Riches. Po- 
verty ſtood at the Gate during the Repaſt, to wait 
till it ſhould be over, and to ſhare of the Remains. 
But the God of Wealth having happened to drink 
too much Nectar (for then there was no Wine) lay 
down in Jupiter's Garden, and fell aſleep. Po- 
verty thought this @ favourable Occaſion to get 
herſelf a Child by this God; and approaching the 
God ſoftly, well knew how to pleaſe him. by cer- 
tain engaging Methods, and thence came Love in- 
to the World, This little God hath ever ſince he 


was. 
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was born attached himſelf to Venus, and attended 
in her Train, both becauſe he was born on the 
ſam: Day, and becauſe, being naturally fond of © 
Beauty, he loved this Goddeſs moſt paſſionately, He 
bas a great deal both of his Father and of bis 
Mother, -&c. 
Tis thus Plato knew how to take the Air of 
Homer when he pleaſed : But to reſemble him 
more nearly, as this Poet has put into his 
— a great many Fictions, which one knows 
not well what to make of; and which open a 
e Field to Conjectures; ſo hath this Philo- 
ſopher filled his Proſe with a large Quantity of 
Allegories, which are in the Judgment of the able 
Criticks, almoſt quite unintelligible, and very fi 
to exerciſe the Divination of his Readers; Such, 
among others, is that towards the End of the 
Ninth Book of his Republick. Neceſity, ſays he; 
has three Daughters, which are the three Fates, 
Lacheſis, Clotho, and Atropos. They turn, in- 
ſtead of a Diſftaff, the Aule of the World and the 
eight Heavens. Theſe Goddeſſes are clhathed with 
white Raiments, and ſeated upon Thrones with 
Crowns on their Heads. They are placed at equdl 
Diſtances upon theſe mighty 'Orbs, which they ba- 
lance and move. Upon each of which Orbs there 
is a Siren that fings with all her. Force. The De- 
ſtinies keep Conſort with the Song, and all theſe 
_ different Voices make one perfect Harmony, The 
Remainder is pe more #nigmatical, and is too 
| long to be re I dare anſwer for it, that 
in Homer, _— in all the Poets together, 
there is not a Fiction . this, either in the 
Singularity of che Ideas, or in 8 and Ob- 
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The laſt Sort of Reſemblance we find be- 
tween Homer and Plato, is in Stile: A Reſem- 
blance ſo much the more likely to make an 
Impreſſion, that it makes. itſelf felt in a more 
continued Manner. They have both wrote in a 
stile of the ſame Kind, i. e. In that which is the 
Mean between the Auſtere and the Florid ; and 


which has the Perfections, without the Faults of 


both. By the Conſent of all the Criticks, of all 

the Writers in this temperated Manner, the moſt 

eminent is Homer; and he, who comes the near- 

eſt to him, Plato. There is in their Stiles the - 

ſame Purity, the ſame Sweetneſs, the ſame Co- 

pe the - ſame Grandeur, and the ſame 
elod ; 

But Hs and above this general Afnity, their 
Stiles have a more particular Likeneſs. Plaro is 
ever embelliſhing his Writings with Citations 
from Homer. His Works abound with Verſes 
quoted from Homer. There are twenty-ſix in 
his Ion, and thirty in his Gorgias, which are not 
the two longeſt of his Dialogues. And ſome- 
times theſe Paſſages of Homer have more Deli» 
cacy and Grace, as they are placed by Plato, 
than in the 8 from whence they are tranſ- 
planted. | 

But he is not fatisfied with quoting Homer. 
One may ſay he aimed at transforming his Stile 
into that of this Poet, by borrowing Expreſſions 
from him, which he enchaſes into his own, in 
ſuch a Manner, that both make but one entire 
Body. The interweaving of it is almoſt im- 
perceptible, if one be not, by a long Courſe of 
| reading, 
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reading, very familiarly acquainted with both 
theſe famous Authors. 

In fine, where Plats neither. cites, nor copies 
Homer, his Stile is however Homerical. Plato 
had naturally a Turn for Poetry; it was the 
Object of his earlieſt Love. While yet very 
young he compoſed Verſes; and not content 
with employing his Poetick Genius upon gallant 
Subjects, he even attempted Tragedy and Epick 
Poetry: But his Succeſs did not anſwer his 
Hopes. He compared his Productions with 
5 of Homer, and perceived the Difference. 
Convinc'd that it would be in vain to combat 
with a Conqueror, to whom, during four or five 


Centuries, the Honour of unequall'd had been 


render d by common Suffrage, he quited this 
Manner of Compoſition, in which he found 
he could be but ſecond, and applied himſelf to 
another, in which he deſpair'd not of being the 
firſt. His Deſpair carried him ſo far, as to make 
him condemn all his Verſes to the Flames: But 
in burning them he could not forbear repeating | 
a Paſſage from the Poet who was the Cauſe of 

his Chagrin, viz. The Verſes which Homer-puts 
in the Mouth of Thetis, when ſhe went to aſk 


Arms from Vulcan for her Son. 


Vulcan draw near, *tis-Thetis aſks your Aid, 


Plato only put his own Name in place of the 
Goddeſs's. 

If we may believe the Aneients, the Diſcon- 
tent Poetry had created him in his Vouth, was the 
Reaſon of his inveighing ſo vehemently againſt 
the Art in his more advanced Years. In which, 


ſay they, he acted like Lovers, who ſpeak ill > 
1 t 


- 
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the Perſons whoſe Aſfections they are not 9 
to win. | 

But Plata, akin. he n Domes: did | 
not loſe his Tafte for it. He carried that 5 | 
with him. into his Proſe Compoſitions 3. 
there we may find frequent Inſtances of hy, 52 
Paſſion. Never was Stile more Poetick: | 
is well known what makes the Eſſence of 1 
It is not merely the Meaſure and Arrangement 
of Wards: Tis chjefly the Pompouſneſs of the 
Language, the Boldneſs of the Figures, the ao 
vacity of the Deſcriptions z and above all, 
Kind of Warmth that animates the co 
Diſcourſe. * Now all theſe Qualities meet 
in Plato to a very high Degree. Next to 
Homer he is the Writer who hath carried the 
Magnificence of Stile to the higheſt Pitch. His 
Stile was in ancient Times thought ſo majeſtick, 
that it was commonly ſaid, “ That if Jupiter 
ſnould ever deign to ſpeak Greek, he would 
« ſpeak like Plat 

As to the Daringneſs of his Figures, he 5 
that, perhaps to an Extreme of Audacity. 
calls the Tablets upon which the publick Wn 
ſolutions were engraved, Monuments of 5 
In his Stile an old Tradition is whiten'd by Age: 
Jupiter's Eagle is a winged Car: And the Gods 
aſſembled upon Olympus, make a Hoſt of Gods. 
In his Language, Wine is not fimply a yiglent 
Liquor, it is a God furious and boiling with 
Rage: And the Water pour'd into it, to modes» 
rate it, is a ſedate, calm Divinity, which cor» 
rects and chaſtiſes its Fury. 

How (hall I expreſs the Livelineſs of his De- 
ſcriptians ? What cap be more lively or pl eafing, 
than that in the Beginning of his Phegrus, oa 


preſenting the P . whas the Dialogue pa 
K « Good. 
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Good God! ſays Soc rates, what a beautiful 
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* Spot is this! How charming is this lofty and 


** Juxuriant Plane Tree to the Eye! Nor does 
& this other Tree leſs pleaſe by its Statelineſs, and 


© the Redundancy of its Leaves. The Flowers 


& with which the Ground is bedecked, ſpread 


„ a delightful Perfume all around. How agree- 


<« able is that Fountain from which flows ſuch 
“ Plenty of pure and freſh Water! The Offer. 
„ ings worthy of the Gods, with which its 
«© Banks are array*d, ſhew that it is devoted to 
* the Nymphs and the River Achelous. Don't 


you feel that gentle Zephyre which re- 


<< freſhes the Air we reſpire, and which makes 
e ſoharmonious a Conſort with the Graſhoppers? 
c But, what is the principal Charm in this Place, 
4 jg the ſoft Declenſion that Nature ſeems to 
c have all cover'd with the ſmootheſt Pile 
„to invite Paſſengers to ſweet Repoſe upon 
« it, No, Pbædrus, you cannot ſurely conduct 
« me to a more delicious Place.” Add to all 
this, that Plato is often tranſported by a Divine 
Enthufiaſm. In many Paſſages of his Works, it is 
not a Philoſopher who dogmatizes cooly, and 
retails fine Maxims; it is a Prieſt inſpired with 
a facred Fury, who cannot contain the God of 
which he is full, and who breaks forth 'in O- 
racles. We therefore ſometimes find Socrates 
apologizing for his Tranſports. ** Silence, hear- 
« ken, ſays he, in the ſame Dialogue I have been 
« juſt quoting, the Subject I am upon is alto- 
« gether Divine; and therefore be not ſurpriſed 
« if I ſpeak like one inſpired by ſome Divi- 
« nity, and if my Language is quite Dithyram- 
% bick.” And it is for the ſame Reaſon he often 
implores the Aſſiſtance of the Muſes, as m_ 
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Dialogue he was entering upon were not in 
Proſe, but a Poem. Ye Muſes, /ays be, in 
e the ſame Place, Ye charming Goddeſſes of 
« Harmony, I invoke 5 — ; come to me, and 
„ ſupport me in the Execution of my Enter- 
&« prize.” | 1 
See then ſome of the Features in which Ho- 
ner and Plato reſemble one another. Two great 
Men, who, all Things conſidered, do Honour 
to Humanity, whoſe few Defects are compen- 
ſated by numberleſs Beauties; who have both 
merited, by the unanimous Conſent of all Apes, 
the glorious Name of Divine: And who are 
juſtly comparable one to the other, whether 
we conſider the Grandeur, Elevation and Fe- 
cundity of their Genius's, or the immenſe Ex- 
tent of their Learning and Knowledge; who 
before any Rules were compoſed, were each 
in his Kind the Models upon which Rules have 
been formed; Writers who have found the 
Secret of uniting in their Compoſitions all the 
Treaſures of the richeſt and moſt abundant of 
Languages: And the former of whom has, 
perhaps, no other Advantage above the other, 
but what every excellent Original neceſſarily has 
above its beſt Copy (a). 


K 2 


(a) See in my Lord Shaftſbury's Advice to an Author, 
yet more profound Obſervations upon] what] he calls the 
Reſemblance between the Lineage of Philoſophy and that 
of Poetry, as derived from their two chief Founders or 
Patriarchs; in whoſe Loins the ſeveral Races lay as it 
were incloſed. For as the Grand Poetick Sire was, by the 
Conſent of all Antiquity, allowed to have furniſhed Sub- 
| je& both to the Tragick, the Comick, and every other 
| Kind of genuine Poetry; ſo the Philoſophical Patriarch 
| 7 | in 
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the ſame Manner, 
Genius's of Philo 
Length. 
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4 DISCOURSE d the Uſe 
Plato made of ihe Poets. 


By Mr. L Abbe F nA QUIE x, ] 


Have been often led to Sealer what it is 
that gives ſuch peculiar Charms to the Dia- 
. of F Plato: z or 1 it is, that the moſt pro · 
found, abſtruſe, and ſerious Subjects, are 32 
agreeably treated in this Author, that even 
thoſe are not read with half ſo much Pleaſure, 
whoſe princi View it is to pleaſe and amuſe 
by their Writings: And I think I have diſco- 
vered ſeveral 1 theſe nf Beauties ; 
the principal of whic N 9 
Contraft of Characters to 3 
Dialogues. Some dae in ** 4. 0 fl 
of themſelves, that they think they kno 4 
thing to the Bottom, 4 yet e ae 
be very narrow and 
crates, who is every TIT" the chief . > 
and who, pretending to underſtand nothing, 


bat tobe vary food * W 


wy Memoirs of Literature, T. 2. p. 113. 
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well-digeſted Syſtem in his Head, which in his 
artful Manner of developing it, ſerves at once 
to diſplay the right Road Men ought to take, 
and to ſhew his Opponents how ſadly ill- con- 
ducted Reaſon miſleads, eſpecially when it is ac- 
companied with Arrogancy, and an over-weening 
Conceit of one's own Abilities. That particular 
Character of the Sophiſts has ſomething in it fo 
ſhocking, that. nothing can be more agreeable, 
than to ſee their Pride and Oſtentation con- 
founded by one, who, under Appearance of the 
greateſt Simplicity, hath an exhauſtleſs Fund of 
Knowledge and Wiſdom, which he only hides, 
in order to attack Error more ſucceſsfully. 
Here is the Character oppoſite to Arrogance. It 
is Irony, according to Ariſtotle's Definition; 
which ſuppoſes him who is perfect Maſter of 
it to have a very ſolid Judgment, joined with 
an Addreſs and Subtlety, and a Fund of Hu · 
mour and Pleaſantry, of which dire& Eloquence 
is not ſuſceptible. And this Character, well ma- 
nag'd, is by itſelf capable of rendering Dialogue 
exceeding agreeable. It will not only pleaſe 
them who can enter into the Knack and Arti- 
fice of it, but even them who are Strangers to 
its artful Ruſes. Even as good Mufick, or fine 
Pictures charm thoſe who only judge by Senti- 
ment and Feeling, without the Aſſiſtance of 
Rules, as well as the Intelligent in theſe Arts. 
Baut beſides the Irony of Socrates, conducted 
by Plata with fach wonderful Dexterity; we 
may obſerve in the Writings of this Philoſopher, 
that the Imagination is highly enriched and en- 
tertamed by them, while the Underſtanding is 
moſt abundantly feaſted with its proper Food, 
ſolid Maxims and juſt Reaſonings. This Riches 
and Magnificence does not conſiſt merely in the 
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Elegance and Purity of his Stile, in a happy 
Choice of Metaphors, in a proper Arrangement 
of Words and Phraſes; nor yet in that admir- 
able Copiouſneſs, which hath made Longinus and 
Quintilian rank Plato in the Sphere with Homer. 
A great Part of thoſe Beauties are found in Ci- 
cero, but ſurely one does not feel there that For ce 
and Energy, with which Plato every where 
ink} ml... i046 bo en E: 5 
To what then ſhall we refer thoſe Charms, 
which are to him what Yenus's Girdle is to 
Juno in Homer? In what Garden hath he ga- 
thered the many delightful Flowers with which 
his Works are garniſhed ? In that of the Muſes | 
undoubtedly, to uſe Pindar's Phraſe; it is by 
his Commerce with the Poets that he has ramal- 
ſed all the Riches which he diffuſes in his Works 
with ſo much Judgment and Addreſs. _ . -_ 
For there are two Ways of making uſe of the 
Poets; one ſimple and direct, the other indirect 
and artful. The firſt has nothing ſingular in it, 
and is well known to every one. It conſiſts in 
quoting, for inſtance, Verſes of Homer, whether 
to ſupport a Sentiment by the Authority of thi 
Faun Poet, or to illuſtrate it and caſt a beautif 4 
ight upon it; or whether; finally; to adorn 
one's Diſcourſe, and keep up the Reader's At- 
tention. Poetry, ancient Poetry in particular; 
has often great Weight; but it has at the ſam 
Time always ſomething in it more ſprightly and 
engaging than Proſe. One or more Verſes ſea- 
ſonably applied, awaken the Soul, refreſh. it; 
and reſtore that Gaiety to it, which would other- 
| _wiſebe loſt by long Attention. . 
This Care to inſert Verſes in grave Diſcourſes, 
| is very remarkable in Cicero's Writings 3 and 


whether he himſelf tranſlates the ancient Greet 
W Poets, 


Geudineſs of the Undeiftan 
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Poets, at Which he was more dexterous than is 


commonly imagined; or whether he makes ufe 


of the Tranſlations old Latin Poets had made of 
them, by this Means he gives to his Works an 
Air of Erudition and Antiquity, which adds not 
2 little to their Merit. Plato does the fame in 


ſome Parts of his Writings, as in the firſt Book | 


of a Republick, where he quotes, in a very pro- 
per Place, a Paſſage of Pindar in Praiſe of Vir- 
tue. For the aged Cepbales having ſaid, that one 


of the great Advantages of Riches confifted in 


our not being expoſed to the Danger of thoſe 
Temptations to unjuft Actions, which attend 
pinching Circumſtances ; and conſequently in be- 
ing deliver'd from the Horrors of fearful Guilt 
in the Decline of Life; at which Time, ſays h 

the Puniſhments of a future Life, which one ha 

hitherto regarded as Chimæra's, never fail to ap- 
pear to us in a ſtronger Light, whether thro? the 
eakneſs, or thro* the 3 Sincerity and 
anding, to the great Diſ- 
turbance of our Tranquillity and Repoſe; for 


thoſe whoſe Conſciences do not reproach them, 


ee in ſweet Hopes, according to that Saying of 
indar : The Perſons whoſe Lives have been ſpent 
In Innocence, and who have endeuvoured boneſtly 
to fulfil their Duties to Cod and Man, preferve in 
their Minds a cbterful Hope, whith is the Support 
od Conſolation of their old Age: A comfortable 
ope, wwhich'is the beſt Nurſe to the Aged; and 
beſides, gives a due Poiſe to the Thbughts of Men, 
in all the various Agitations, to which they are 
obnoxious. I the more willingly cite this Paſſage, 


as it is a Fragment of a Piece Time has deſtroy- 
ed. I don't mention here the Verſes of Homer, 


Heſfod, Theognis, Tyrteus, and others we find 


ſenttered thro' his Writings : He often cites 


_ thoſe 
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thoſe Poets only to refute them, and to put in 
the Room of an impious Theology, and corrupt- 
ed Morality, à purer Doctrine concerning Duties, 
and a Theology more refined from the profane 
ie 
Let us now conſider what is more ſubtle and 
artful in his Manner of employing the Poets, 
which we may call an indirect Manner, becauſe 
ſtill preſerving the original Senſe of the Poet, it 
is, however, by a dexterous Application, turn- 
ed to another Uſe z3 ſo that an intelligent Reader 
hath the double Pleaſure of perceiving the Poet's 
primary Deſign, and the ſkilful; ingenious new Turn 
given to it. He ſees at once the Beauty of the 
original Thought, and the Aptitude of the Ap- 
plication made of it; and knows not what to ad- 
mire moſt; the firſt Inventor, or him who 
ſhews no leſs Ingenuity in the Choice of the 
Compariſon. The Sentiment has thus triple 
Charms: And in this lies one great Part of the 
Beauties and Graces Plato's intelligent Readers 
diſcover in his Writings: For it muſt be owned, 
that this may not be — 7 at the firſt Read - 
ing; nay, perhaps, not after frequent reading, 
unleſs — eng much — the mn 
Poets, has their Verſes freſhſ in his Memory 
when he meets with ingenions Applications or 
them. And we may apply here, what Plato is re- 
ported to have faid of Philoſophy, that none 
ought to attempt the Study of it, if he be not 
previouſl Re with all the ingenious Sci- 
ences. But 1 am ſpeaking of a Matter of Taſte, 
and by conſequence ſo obſcure as to ſtand in 
need of IIluſtration by Examples. I ſhall there- 
fore fingle out one or two of the more remark- 
able, and which it will be eafieft to ſet in their 
full Light ; and J dare flatter myſelf, that this 
_ Society 
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Society will not think their Time ill employ'd in 
recalling to Mind the agreeable Ideas which I ſhall 
endeavour to ſet before them. We may. diſcern 
the good Uſe Plato has made of the Poets, by 
this one Thing, that in the Room of their extra- 
vagant Opinions about the Gods and Mortals, 
and inſtead of the Labour they beſtow to agitate 
dangerous Paſſions, which Philoſophy endex- 
vours to eradicate, or at leaſt to keep quiet, he 
| hath choſen from their Writings the Paſſages 
fulleſt of Beauty and Inſtruction, and hath ren- 
der'd them by his Application yet more charm- 
ing and captivating. nn ant aca 
In the Dialogue of Plato intituled the Secoud 
Alcibiages, Socrates rencounters Alcibiades crown- 
ed with Flowers, according to the Cuſtom of 
thoſe who went to the Temple to pay their De- 
votions and Offerings. He accoſts-him, and env 
tering into Converſation with him, by the ordi- 
nary Arts of his Irony, and that ſubtle Conca- 
tination of Queſtions and Anſwers, by which he 
gained his Point with the moſt celebrated So- 
Pbiſts, he brings the young Man to perceive and 
acknowledge his Uncertainty about what he 
ought to aſk from the Gods ; not being able to 
determine, whether what he was to pray for 
might not prove very diſadvantageous to him, 
as it happened to Oedipus, whom the Gods, by 
granting him the Accompliſhment of his Prayers, 
made an Example of the Misfortunes into which 
_ raſh and indiſcreet Wiſhes often lead inconſide- 


rate Mortals. Alcibiades, at the Concluſion -of 
this Conference, to recompence Socrates for the 
ſage Counſel he had given him, put on his Head 
the Crown he was carrying to the Temple to a+ 
dorn the Altar of the God, to whom he was to 
addreſs his Supplications. And he adds; We ſhall 


find 
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find other Crowns for the Gods, when the Time of 
which you have ſpoken comes, and brings us this 
ſage Inſtructor in the Matter of Prayer: And 
would to Heaven he may not long delay to come 
tous! I receive, replied Socrates, your Preſent 
moſt chearfully. Nay, from this Crown I draw 
ſuch a happy Preſage, as Creon did of old upon 
meeting Tirefias with the golden Crown the Athe- 
nians had bonoured bim with for a Viftory he had 
gain'd them. He interpreted this rencontre in bis 
own Favour, ſaying, it gave him good Hopes: For 
* e are yet, as you know, /aid he, in the midft 
« of a terrible Tempeft. Thebes was indeed at 
this Time in a terrible Uncertainty, not know- 
« ing what might be the Event of the Siege laid 
to it by a powerful Army; or what the 
Hatred of two Brothers might produce, no 
* Enmity being ſo outrageous and implacable as 
that which, having a Crown for its Incentive, 
“ hath burſt the Bonds of Blood. I am in no 
« leſs Suſpenſe, continued Socrates, than Creon 
„ was, with Regard to the Conqueſt I would 
* gladly make of all the Enemies with which 
« you are invironed.” | | | 

In order to diſcover all the hidden Beauties of 
this Application, which I have picked out as 
one of the plaineſt, becauſe explained by Plato 
himſelf at more length than the others, we muſt 
call to mind the Phenicians of Euripides, in which 
Piece, one of the moſt beautiful of Antiquity, the 
Poet ſuppoſes Creon, by the Order of Eteocles, 
going to conſult Tirefas about the Fate of 
Thebes, to find him crown'd with a Crown of 
Gold the Athenians had preſented him with, as 
the principal Booty they had made in a Victory 
over the Army of Zumolpus, obtained chiefly by 
his Valour, and to have thus addreſſed him: The 


Crown 
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Crown you wear is to me a good Omen, being tif 
Mark of Vittory, for you know we are in a ty. 
rible Tempeſt, and that Thebes hath a powerfy 
Aſſault to reſiſt. 5 - 

May we not beſtow ſome little Time in dey. 
loping the many particular Beauties in this one 
Allufion, and fully unfolding its Meaning, which 
may perhaps not be wholly comprehended with. 
out conſiderable Attention? For if it be allowed 
to Painters and Sculptors to dwell long upon: 
Piece of ancient Painting and Sculpture, however 
diſmember'd and ſpoil'd by the Injuries of Time; 
and if it be permitted to ſome Italian Author 
to compoſe large Books upon one Sonnet of Pr. 
trarch, may it not be permitted to us to ind 
our ſelves in the Pleaſure of ſearching with ſome 
Curiofity, into the ſingular Beauties which ar 


ſometimes hid in the ſmalleſt Strokes of the grea 


Maſters of ancient Times? | IG 
Socrates perceived in Alcibiades all the Ac- 
compliſhments that can meet in one Perſon; 
Beauty, Valour, Strength, Wealth, illuftriow 
Birth, and an Ambition yet nobler than his De- 
ſcent, and all the Talents 'requifite to produce 
theſe Advantages in their higheſt Luſtre aud 
Glory. He well underſtood, that as weak feeble 
Minds ſeldom bring forth any thing very con- 
fiderable, whether good or bad ; 15 Perſons in 
whom Nature is ſtrong and aſpiring, do nat ſa- 
tisfy themſelves with ordinary Efforts, but be- 
ing daring in good as well as in bad, commod- 


ty act the higheſt Parts in Peace and in Wat. 


Socrates, who had nothing in View but the 
good of his Fellow-Citizens, thought it his Duty 
to uſe his beſt Endeavours to turn the Thoughts 
and Inclinations of this Youth towards Virtue, 
who became, as Valerius Maximus remarks, 

equally 
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equally the Object of Hatred and Admiration 


to his Country. Socrates foreſaw the Miſeries 


into which Alcibiades was likely to plunge him- 
ſelf, and the Perplexities he might involye his 
Country in, if the Love of Pleaſure ſhould get 
the Aſcendant over his. Heart, and expel from it, 
2s a cruel Tyrant, the Virtues, which were not 
yet firmly eſtabliſhed in it, but rather very weak 


and unſettled, On the other Side, Temptations 
aſſaulted this young Man from all Quarters; and 

Rood in great Need of uncoms. 
mon Virtue to reſiſt them. Such was the Cha- 


in ſuch a State he 


rater, and ſuch the Situation of Alcibiades. This 
we may learn at greater length from Plato him- 


ſelf, and from Plutarch. The Mixture of good 


and bad Qualities which were blended together 


in him, gave occaſion to apply to him what Ho- 


mer ſays of Egypt, a Country famous for abound- 


ing at once with Poiſons, and with very falutary 


Plants. 


—— where protifick Nile 
With various Simples cloaths the fatPned Soil ; 


With wholeſome Herbage mix d, the direſul Bane; 


Of vegetable Venom taints the Plain, 


| Odyſſ. B. 4. 1. 320. 
Socrates tells him, that he drew from the | 


Crown, with which he had preſented him, a good 


Prognoftick of the Victory he defired to gain 
over all who made Court to him, i. e. over 


al thoſe who had no other Deſign but to cor- 


rupt his Underftanding and his Heart. This 
8 the firſt Obſervation I make upon this Paſſage, 
leſt any one ſhould miſapprehend Socrates's | 
Meaning, and underſtand the Word ies, Lo- 
vers, in the vulgar Acceptation; a Word that oc- 


curs in ſeveral ather Diſcourſes of Socrates, as 


well, 


| 
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well as in this, and which, in its original Signi. 
fication, has a Reference to that abominable De. 
bauchery which Corruption had introduced into 
Greece, tho' the Athenians had oppos'd its ſpread. 
ing by moſt ſevere Laws, as we may ſee by aft. 
ing our Eyes upon an Oration of Aſchines 2. 
gainſt Timarchus, For when Socrates in the fit 
Acibiades calls himſelf 52x54», Lover, the Word 
muſt be underſtood in a quite different Senſe 
from that in which it is applied to thoſe who 
encompaſſed Alcibiades in order to debauch hin, 
Irony uſes the moſt common Language, but un- 
der vulgar Expreſſions it wraps up a Senſe which 
hath but a very remote Affinity to their com- 
mon Acceptation. þ | 15 
Socrates began by ſaying, the good Omen be 
took from the Crown came very opportune, 
Since we are, ſays he, as you know, in the milf 
of a horrible Tempeſt ; which may be underſtood 
two different Ways. The mot refined, and con- 
ſequently the moſt ſuitable to the Character 
Plato every where gives Socrates, is to take it 
thus. Our Thoughts are toſſed and bandied to and 
fro by contrary Reaſonings, like a Ship by adverſ: 
Winds, and we know not where to fix. Dum! 
you ſee in what Perplexity we are about Prayer, 
in which every one is apt to imagine himſelf ven 
well inſtructed, and to need no farther Light ? And 
as this Perplexity and Trouble took its Riſe 
from the Ignotance of Alcibiades, Socrates re- 
ts the whole Verſe, whereas he would other- 
wiſe have ſatisfied himſelf with ſaying a Part of 
it, without adding theſe Words, As you know. 
For Socrates had Reaſon to ſay, as he frequently 
does, that in a Conference the Interrogator ſays 
nothing; *tis he who replies, that ſays any thing 
in Effect. After having involved and embar- 
raſſed his Adverſary, and forc'd him to —_ 
| abſur 
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abſurd Anſwers, Socrates's Way was then to re- 
ſame briefly all that had paſſed in the Converſa- 
tion. And when he was reproached for putting 
Abſurdities in their Mouths, he rephed, I have 
done nothing, but aſked a few Queſtions ; and there- 
fore, if there be any Extravagance, it is his who | 
made me the Anſwers. It is upon this, methinks, 
that our thorough Intelligence of the Verſe cit- 
ed by Socrates depends: And I am perſuaded, 
that if we look narrowly into the Matter, this 
Explication will not appear too ſubtle and re- 
The other Way of underſtanding the Appli- 
cation Plato makes of this Paſſage of Euripides 
is more ſimple, and perhaps both are equally con- 
formable to Plato's Intention. It lies in under- 
ſtanding the Word xXavudor., Tempeſt, in the 
fame Senſe Euripides uſes it, to ſignify the Agi- 
tation and Tumult in which a befieged City was, 
only applied metaphorically to expreſs the Situa- 
tion of Alcibiades, defended on the one hand by 
the Virtue of Socrates, and powerfully attacked 
on the other by Temptations from Pleaſure. 
And now it is eaſy to conceive what we 
meant by. what we called in the Beginning of 
this Diſcourſe, the direct, and the more indi- 
rect and artful Applications of Paſſages in Poets 
by a Proſe Writer. It muſt be acknowledged, 
that this now under our Conſideration, which 
is of the latter Kind, gives us much more Plea- | 
ſure than the propereſt and moſt elegant Phraſe 
could do, which did not preſent any Objects to | 
us to pleaſe the Imagination and our comparing 1 
Faculty. In fact, the Crown of Alcibiades, that 
of Tiręſias, the Siege of Thebes, the Preſage So- 
crates draws of Victory over his Competitors, 
with regard to the Affections of Acibiades, a 
the 
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of it, and to render Tirefias more reſpectable. 
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the Tranquillity Virtue muſt eſtabliſh in the 
Breaſt of this Youth, when it ſhall have appeaſ. 
ed the Tempeſtuouſneſs of his Paflions-——. 


All theſe Ideas are perceived at one View, and 


they make, I know not how, ſo beautiful and 


noble a Picture, that I do not repent having 


aſſerted, that one of the principal Excellencies 
and Beauties of Plato's Writings, lies in the dex- 


terous Uſe he makes of certain Paſſages of the 


Poets, in themſelves exceeding beautiful, by 
— . them into a very ſingular metaphorical 
nſe. 1 

The Criticks have obſerved, that the Dia- 
logues of Plato have a great Reſemblance to Dr · 


matick Pieces, by the Mixture of Recital and 


Action, of which they conſiſt: And perhaps this 
is one Thing which hath contributed the moſt 
to make them imagine ſo great an Affinity be- 
tween the Poetry of Homer, and the Works o 


this great Philoſopher. When we conſider 7 
ſecond Alcibiades in this View, one cannot chooſe 


but give the Glory to Plato, of having intradyc- 
ed Alcibiades with his Crown of Flowers, more 
dexterouſly, and to better Purpoſe upon the 
Stage, than Euripides has done Tiręſias with his 
golden Crown, It is quite natural to ſuppoſe 3 
Converſation about Prayer to have taken its 


Riſe from one's going to the Temple to offer 


Gifts and Prayers; and it is for this Reaſon, 
that Alcibiades appears here crowned : Whereas 
in the Phæniciaus of Euripides, we do not know 
what to make of his Crown of Gold on his 
Head: He is obliged to tell us why he wears it; 
and perhaps, after all, Euripides had no farther 
Intention, than to make a theatrical Ornament 


by 
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by having it on his Head. In reality, there was no 
great Occaſion for it; for the Preſage Creon draws 
therefrom proved falſe, Eteocles, in whoſe Name 
he addreſſed him, not having ſurvived the Siege 
of Thebes, no more than Polynice. It is true, the 
Wiſhes of Socrates for Alcibiades had not much 
better Succeſs; but this takes nothing from the 
Beauty of the Dialogue, whereas the Misfor- 
tune of Eteoeles which followed the Augury of 
Creon, ſeems to take not a little away from the 
Beauty of the Tragedy; for in a Tragedy no- 
thing ought to be uſeleſs or ſuperfluous; the 
Ornaments ought to have a neceſſary Connexion 
with the principal Subject, if one would make the 
Whole capable of attracting and intereſting the 
e ee eee e 

I am not inſenſible that theſe Reflexions may 
appear too far fetch'd, or — too far; but 
beſides that they will, if duly weigh'd, be found 
ſolid, I am not a little pleas'd to take this Occa- 
ſion of giving ſome Idea of the Manner in which 
I have always endeavoured to penetrate to the 
Bottom of the beſt Remains of Antiquity. _ 

I ſhall add another Example from the ſame 
Dialogue, which it will not be neceſſary to inſiſt 
ſo long upon as the former, to which I gave the 
firſt Place, tho? it be taken from the very Con- 
cluſion of the Dialogue, becauſe it ſerves to 
clear the Subje& of it, gives more Room to Re- 
flexions, and has afforded me an Opportunity of 
explaining ſomething which had never, I believe, 
before been treated of. Pye e e 4 

A little before the Paſſage I have quoted, 
Plato applies to his Subject a beautiful one in 

the Frfth Book of the [/iad. For after having 
convinced Alcibiades, that it is very difficult to 
make Prayers to the Gods, without expoſing our 
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ſelves to ſome Inconveniences, he promiſes him 
that a Perſon, who had his Education very ſin- 
cerely at Heart, ſhall one Day teach him how 
he ought to pray: But firſt of all, ſays So. 
crates, the Cloud which hangs. before your Eyes 
muſt be diſſipated, that you may, like Diomedes, 
be capable to diſcern. Gods from Men, 1, e. Good 
from Evil, For, in my Opinion, you are not yet 
capable of tbat hn ot 
This Perſon, of whom Socrates ſpeaks, who 
ſhall inſtruct Alcibiades in the moſt important 
Matters, but does not yet find his Mind well 
enough prepared for receiving Philoſophical Views, 
delays — time to give him theſe Inſtructions, 
and would lead him Step by Step to the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, that by it he might be 
qualified, whether in his Actions, in his Diſcourſe, 
or in his Prayers, to chooſe the beſt. —— This 
Perſon is Socrates himſelf. Thus, in the firſt 
Dialogue, which is likewiſe mtituled, Acibiades, 
Socrates tells him, That for a long Time be had 
been of the Number of. his Friends, but that be 
had not hitherto ſpoken to him; becauſe being in 
Love only with the Beauty of his Mind, he bad 
not as yet thought him capable of Converſation ſuit- 
able to that Love, which was the only Diſcourſe 
however that he intended to entertain him withal, 
But fince others, who had no ſuch honeſt De- 
 frgns, had ſo long entertained him about quite 
other Things, he was reſolved to ſpeak to him, be- 
cauſe he now perceived him to begin to be of a fit Diſ 
poſition to bearten to reaſonable Converſation. 
And in the ſecond Alcibiades, which quickly fol- 
lows after the other, he ſatisfies himſelf with 
confounding his Ignorance and Vanity, till 
putting off to another Time, the giving him 
more profound Inſtructions. He tells him, * 
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he ſhall be taught in what Manner he ought to 
ray to the Gods, wwhen the Clouds which now ob- 


ſeure the Eyes of his Mind fhall be diſperſed: And 


it is to expreſs this in a-more noble Manner that 
he uſes the Words. of Homer, which 1 ſhall now 
ſet in their true Light. i 
Diomede being wounded by an . addreſſes 
a Prayer to Minerva, and ſupplicates her to 
grant him Victory over his Enemy. The God- 
deſs hearkens to his Prayer, and anſwers him, 
Pat ſhe will. inſpire him with as much Courage as 
ſhe had formerly given his Father Tydeus: But 
that to put him in a Condition of combating with- 
more Advantage and Security; ſhe had now: taken 
from before bis Eyes the Clouds, which overſpread- 
ing them; had hitherto. rendered him incapable 
of diſtinguiſhing whether it was 4 God or 4 Man 
that appeared to bim. Let bim attack Men in 


good Time; but let bim beware of engaging in com- 
, with ns Gods. 


Be bold (the cr ery'd) in e Combat Brine; 
Mor be thy Ft hrs thy Protection mine; 
Ruſh to the Fight, and ev ry Foe conitroul ; 
Wake each paternal Virtue in thy Soul? 6 
Strength fuvells thy boiling Breaſt, infus d 55 me, 
And all thy God-like Father breathes in thee. 
Yet more, from mortal Miſts I purge thy Eyes, 
And ſet to view the warring Deities. 
Theſe fee thou ſhun thro? all t embattePd. Plain, 
Nor rafhly 1 805 where human Force is vain. 
i Iliad, B. 5. I 157. 


The Juſtneſs of the Application of this Verſe i is 
ſtriking. I ſhall not ſtay to explain upon it; let 
| me only obſerve how fine and truly philoſophical 
it is, ſata Wiſdom is a Divine Gift, and 
LS 1. only 
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only leads to truly Divine Things: Whereas Man; 
that is, the competing Intereſts which agitate 
him, and are the Objects of his Wiſhes and 
Prayers, thoſe frivolous Intereſts, with ' which 
Poets have filled their Comedies and Satires, and 
indeed all the Things which appear great to 
Vulgar Eyes, have nothing in them that is not 
vile and low, nothing that is not very far re- 
moved from the Scope a wiſe — ought to 
have continually before him, and will purfue, 
when his Eyes are opened, and all the Mis 
that cover them are driven away. 

Here I would ſtop, were it not to make 2 
Reflexion, which is in ſome Sort a Digreſſion 
from the preſent Subject, upon the Reſemblance 
between this Paſſage of Homer, and one in the 
4th Book of Kings, c. 6. v. 17 

And Eliſha prayed and ſail, Lord, 1 pray the, 
open his Eyes that he may ſee. And the Lord 
opened the Eyes of the young Man, and be ſaw : 
And behold, the Mountain was full of Horſes and 
Chariots of Fire round about Eliſha. © 

Thus do the Fables of the Poets imitate: fa 
cred Truth. Virgil, in the ſecond Ænueid, hath 
rendered this Paſſage of the Ziad his own, and 
made an admirable Uſe of it, in this * 
N of Venus to Æneas. 


Now coft your Eyes, while J dj ſolve | 
The Miſts and Films that mortal Eyes involve: 
Purge from your Sight the Droſs, and make you ſet 
The Shape of each avenging Deity. | 
| B. 2. J. . 19. 


To conclude; 3 I might have choſen my Ex- 
amples from any other of his — to il- 
luſtrate the Uſe Plato made of the Poets: hon 
| ve 
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have given the Preference tothoſe I have taken No- 
tice of in the ſecond Acibiades, becauſe from them 
IJ can draw a certain Argument, that it is really 
Plati's, and not Aenophon's, according to the 
Opinion of ſome mentioned by Abenæus, which 
the learned (/) Mares ſcems to approve ſc). 


— $62: 
* See the true Character of Plato 8 Writings, i in my Lord 
Shaftſbury's Advice to an Author, p. 133, &c. where his Dia- 


logues are ſhewn to be real Poems 3 and to have. been con- 
ſccered as ſuch by ancient Criticke, 


. 
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ADISCOURSE hon the Epick 
FABLE. 


By Mr. L Abbe VaR. 


Read to the Academy of Belles Lettres, April 
24th, 1731... 


' A LL thoſe who have given Rules for the E- 
Popee, or commented upon Ariſtotle's Poct- 
icks, have conſidered the Epick Fable as what is 
the principal in this Poem, and as it were its Soul, 
and have treated of it it great length. They 
almoſt all agree, that the Fable in an Epick. 
Poem is nothing but the Action in it diſpoſed 
according to certain Rules. To uſe the Words 
of Father Manbrun, the Subject of a Poem is the 
Matter of it, which becomes a Fable by the Form 
the Poet gives it. According to this learned Je 
ſuit, the Epick Fable has all theſe Perfections, 
when the Action is one, makes a Whole, and is 
grand; and above all, when it is not exactly 
narrated according to the Order of Time : For in 
this does it chiefly differ from a Hiſtory in Verſe. 
woes? This 


Memoirs, Tom. 9. p. 228. 


Die EPICK FABLE. =: 
This is likewiſe the Opinion of Taſſo, Caſtelvetro, 
Viclorius, and many other Criticks. eee 

Father Boſſu, without minding. modern Cri- 
ticks, and taking his Ideas from the beſt Works 


: 


of Antiquity, hath given quite another Deſcrip- 
tion of the Epick Fable. He thinks it eſſential 
to this, as well as every other Fable, that it 
ſhould be an Allegory, under which ſome Truth 
is concealed ; and in his Judgment an Epick 
Fable is of the ſame Nature with /#/op's Fables, 
tho' of a different Species. They differ in this, 
that the Fables of Æſap are diſpatch'd in a few 
Words, and in them are introduced all Sorts. of 
Beings, inanimate as well as animate, whereas 
in the Epick Fable there are long Harangues, 
and it only makes Gods and Heroes ſpeak and 
act: But both are alike in this Reſpect, that they 
have the ſame Scope, which is, to inſtruct by an 
Allegory. Father Baſu owns, that the Fable is 
an Action, and that this Action ought to have all 
the Characters which Manbrun attributes to it; 
but he maintains beſides, that ſome moral Leſſon 
ſnould reſult from this Action; and this is what 
Manbrun, Taſſo, and the other Criticks ſeem not 
to have known. | 

Father Boſſu builds his Sentiment upon the Ex- 
amples Homer and Virgil have given us of this 
Poetry, and the Rules of Ariſtotle and Horace. 
He has explained both with all imaginable Perſpi- 
cuity and Preciſion 3 but he hath carried his Re- 
ſearches no farther. Being perſuaded, and with 
very good Reaſon, that the happy Succeſs of the 
Liad, the Odyſſey, and the Æntid, fully juſtified 
the Rules ' obſerved in them, he, perhaps, 
thought it unneceſſary to enquire into the Foun- 
dation of theſe Rules in Nature, and prove the 

Nieceſſity of following them in an Epick Poem. 
: L4 My 


* 
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My Deſign in this Diſcourſe is to ſupply what 
Father Poſſe over- looked. I am not therefore 
to examine the Fables. of Homer or Virgil: Here 
I could add nothing to what he has ſaid. I am 
only to attempt to diſcover the Reaſons which 
may have determined thoſe great Poets to make 
their Poems real Apologues : And by confidering 
Epick Poetry independently of all Authorities, 
I ſhall endeavour to make it appear by pure 
Reaſoning from the Nature of Things, that it 
ought to be an allegorical Action, which teaches 
ſome uſeful Truth; and I ſhall add ſome few 
Reflexions upon the Characters this Truth ought 


to have. | | 

The 8 Merit of Poetry in general, and 
of the Epick in particular, is to inſinuate into 
our Minds important Leſſons, under the Appear- 
ance of no other View than to amuſe us, and 
by ſpreading Charms over every thing it touches, 
It gives Beauties to its Recitals, which Proſe can 
never have, but it is only in reſpect of inſtructing 
by Means of the moſt engaging Fiftions, that it 
is ſuperior to all other Arts; that it is pre- 
ferable to Philoſophy, or rather is the moſt maſ- 
terly Performance of the ſublimeſt Philoſophy. 
If we take away from Poeſy the Advantage of 
inſtructing, and confine it to mere Amuſement, 
proper for relaxing the Mind after its ſerious Oc- 
cupations, we ſadly degrade it: It is no longer 
a Divine Art; it is no more than an idle Sport 
of Wit; it no more deſerves the Attention of the 
Wiſe. A reaſonable Man will put very little 
Value upon a Work of Fancy, which has no 
other Aim than to divert. Thoſe Productions 
in which there is no Solidity, and that are mere - 
ly intended to titillate the Imagination, do not 


long pleaſe, but are like ſome Diſhes e 
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ed to gratify the Palate, which afford a very 
tranſient Satisfaction, and are quickly nauſeated. 
Truth and Virtue have Charms, even to the moſt 
depraved Readers; and a Poet, if he underſtands 
his Art, will not fail to embelliſh his Compoſi- 
tions with them. The Epopee requires this more 
than any other Work : This noble, majeſtick Po- 
etry is naturally an Enemy to trifling ; and its 
Recitals have not the Dignity ſuitable to them, 
from any other Source, but the excellent Morals 
wrapt up in them. What would the Story of a 
Conference between a Wolf and a Lamb be, were 
it devoid of all Inſtruction? Nothing, ſurely, 
would be more filly and deſpicable : But if by 
this Recital, an uſeful Leſſon is convey'd ; if it 
teaches me, for Inſtance, to be upon my Guard 
againſt having to do with thoſe who are more 
powerful than I, then it is no longer to me Prattle 
only fit for Infants, but I find it a Diſcourſe full 
of Wiſdom, that deſerves my Attention; and I 
perceive a vaſt Difference between ſuch an Apo- 
logue, and an unmeaning Tale. Now, a Poem 
which hath Inſtruction by an Allegory for its 
Scope, will have the ſame Superiority above a 
Poem in which nothing higher than mere 
Amuſement is intended. Achilles is a Demi-God 
who hath no equal in Valour, and upon his 
Deſtiny depends the Succeſs of a very great En- 
terprize ; and Agamemnon commands all the Kings 
of Greece, Now one might eaſily make a very 
intereſting Hiſtory in Verſe, of the Adventures 
of theſe two Heroes; but what renders Homer's 
Work infinitely ſuperior to ſuch a. Hiſtory, is 
purely, that Agamemnon and Achilles are in the 
{l:ad no other, than the Wolf and the Lamb in 
ZEſop's Fable: Their Quarrel is no otherwiſe 
worthy of the Epopee, than as it inſtructed all 
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Greece in a Maxim of the greateſt Conſequence 
to their Conſer vation. 0 
If it be acknowledged, that Inſtructiveneſs 
raiſes the Epick Poem above a Hiſtory in Verſe, 
(and I think it can't be denied) then is Inſtructi- 
on neceſſary to the Oeconomy of this Poem, for 
a Poet is indiſpenſibly obliged to give his Work 
all the Grandeur and Sublimity of which it is ſuſ. 
ceptible. Were it allowable in him to neglect 
the ennobling his Poem by rendering it inftruc- 
tive, it could only be ſo, becauſe this End 
was not compatible with ſome other great Orna. 
ments : But a Poem, by being allegorical, does 
not exclude any Beauties which any other Poem 
admits, The Deſcriptions will neither be leſs na- 
tural, agreeable or various: The Characters may 
be painted out in no leſs lively Colours, and 
the Paſſions may be work'd up in it with no leſs 
Force and Grace ; and even tho* the Inſtruction 
| ſhould wholly conſiſt in one ſingle Maxim, re- 
| ſulting from the Whole of it, this would not 
make it leſs regular, which is a conſiderable Ad- 


vantage. es 
| ry 16 to be regular, muſt be one Whole, 
compoſed indeed of many Parts, which have fo 
neceſſary Connexion, that they are, as it were, 
Members of one Body. The Reaſon of this is, 
that nothing can come up to the Satisfaction of 
a Reader, when he can take in a whole Poem 
at one Glance of his Eye, ſee at once its whole 
Ordonnance, and eaſily preſerve a compleat Idea 
of it: But nothing hath this Effect better tan a 
Moral reſulting from the whole Work : It fixes 
the Mind by diſcovering to it the Poet's Defignz 
it ſhews the whole Diſpoſition of the Poem in a 
clear Light; it is the Bond that unites all its 
different Parts, and binds them cloſely one to 
| another; 
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ther; and that in a Manner -equally eaſy to 
5 and retained. In ing Word, % is 
by ſuch a Moral, that the Action is compleat in 
itſelf, and ſtands in need of nothing before or 
after it. . | 7 Y 
For Example, Homer's Intention by the 
Tiad, was to perſuade the Greeks to firm and 
cloſe Union. It is eaſy to ſee that ypon this. 
Moral depends the whole Ordonnance . of the. 
Poem: The Action opens with a Quarrel 
between Achilles and Agamemnon : Achilles 
ſhuts himſelf up in his. Tent, and will not fight. 
From this Moment the Greeks ſuffer great Cala- 
mities. The Death of Patroclus makes Achilles 
return again to combat the Trojans ; and ſoon. 
after Hector is killed; that is, Troy loſes all that 
could retard its Ruin, Then Homer's Scheme is 
accompliſhed, his Fable has attain'd to its Per- 
fection: Nothing more is neceſſary to make the 
Inconveniency of Diſcord among the Chiefs felt, 
nor to ſnew the happy Conſequences of their good 
Intelligence; and all has thus the ſimpleſt 
and moſt obvious Relation to that general End - 
propoſed. 1 
It is not ſo with a ſimple Recital of any Acti- 
on whatſoever: It can never be one Whole in 
any proper Senſe. For Inſtance, if it be the Re- 
cital of a Siege, that Siege has an eſſential Rela- 
tion to a War, in which it is but one Circum- 
ſtance, and a War depends upon ſeveral Events 
preceding it, which were the Cauſes of it. A 
Poem which recounts this War, or that Siege, is 
truly but a particular Hiſtory, which makes a 
Part of a more general one, and therefore is not 
a Whole. | | | 
In a Hiſtory in Verſe, the Poet muſt be guided 
either by the Events as they happened, or by his 
Fancy diſpoſing them as he pleaſes ; and Gy 
| "Is 
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he marches at Hazard, and often wanders and 
leads his Readers aſtray with him; whereas 2 
Poet who directs his Fable to one moral End, 
always knows where to begin, where to ſtop, and 
where to end: He is never embarraſſed ; his ra- 
velling and unravelling is natural. 3 
Tis Pity that 7. 105 had not known the Ne. 
ceſſity of making his Action a real Fable: He 
might eaſily have done it, without changing his 
Subject: His Poem would have been infinitely 
more regular, more noble and intereſting. He 
compoſed it not long after the Turks had taken 
Conſtantinople, and made ſeveral other Conqueſty, 
which might have alarmed Chriſtendom ; there 
was a Probability that the Princes of Europe 
would unite to oppoſe ſo formidable a Power. 
Taſſo himſelf ſeems to hint ſomething like this in 
the Beginning of his Poem : But in ſuch a League 
there was Reaſon to apprehend the common 
Bane of all Leagues; which is, that ſo many 
Princes of oppoſite Characters and Intereſts would 
not long agree together ; and therefore what it 
was of greateſt Moment to perſuade them of 
was, to take all proper Meaſures for preventing 
any Feuds among them. The Poet might have 
ſuggeſted one of the ſureſt, by exhorting them 
to chooſe a Chief, who ſhould by Con- 
ſent have the abſolute Command over them all 
during the War. This Truth reſulted naturally 
from his Subject. If he would have. diſpoſed 
it to ſerve this Purpoſe, he might have repre- 


ſented the Princes engaged in the Cruſade, ſtopft 


In their Expedition while they were without a 
Head, and all yielding to their Army after they 
had ſubmitted themſelves to the ſupreme Com- 
mand of Gogdefroy Bouillon. by | 
c 
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He might have, as he has very well done, ſet out 
with the Election of his Hero for General, and the 
fix Years, which he ſays the War laſted, would 
lave furniſhed him with ſeveral Epiſodes, in 
which he might have exerted himſelf 'to ſhew 
the Miſchiefs of Anarchy, at the ſame time that 
the Conqueſt of Jeruſalem would have evidenced 
the Utility of their re-uniting under one Chief. 
His Subject is great of itſelf, and had he diſpoſ- 
ed it into an Apologue, it would have become 
more fruitful, and capable of intereſting all Eu- 
rope, eſpecially in the Hands of a Poet of fo 
ſingular Talents as 74% .. When one conſiders 

the Infinity of Beauties fcattered thro* his Work, 
one cannot help regretting that he had not in 
this Reſpect, followed the Example of Homer and 
2 — able Writers, 7% in particular, have 
demonſtrated, that the Action in an Epick Poem 
ſnould be one: The ſame Reaſons prove, that 
the Truth veil'd under the Action, ought like- 
wiſe to be one: One Body ought to have but 
one Soul; and as a regular Palace far ſurpaſſes 
a confuſed Pile of Building, an Epick Poem, 
formed of one Fable, will pleaſe "finitely more 
than Poems which are a String of Fables, ſuch 
as the Metamorphoſes of Ovid, or indeed than 
any other Poem whatſoever, in which one would 
_ Undertake to inſtruct a young Prince by Leſſons, 
wrap'd up in the various Adventures of a Hero, 

as Cyrus or Telemachus. me res” | 

He who treats ſome philoſophical Subject, be- 
gins with Definitions and Diviſions, and ſtrictly 
adheres to exact Method. However much an 
Orator may conceal his Art, he nevertheleſs 
very nearly follows the ſame Order as the Phi- 
loſopher: Without doing ſo, how could _ 
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the one or the other gain his End, which is; to 
have his Diſcourſe comprehended . retain'd? The 
Poet cannot take this Method; it would diſcover 
his Intention too ſoon, and his Addreſs conſiſts | 
chiefly in diſguiſing it. He deſigns to give Leſſons, 
but he would ſeem to intend merely to divert. Yer 
he muſt explain himſelf with equal Kao. 
his Diſcourſes muſt have as cloſe a Connection, 
that they may not be forgot. Now if his whole 
Subject be but one Fable, the different Inftruc-. 
tions ſcattered through his Poem will have this 
neceſſary mutual Connection and Dependence; 
and ſuch an Apo logue will ſerve in the Room of 
the Philoſo; oher's Method, and the Orator's Or- 
der, er there will be nothing in the Poem, 
which has not a ſtrict Relation with th Truth it 
is intended to teach. 
Nevertheleſs, a Poem will not be leſs i in- 
ſtructive, nor the leſs ſuſceptible of Variety, 
aiming only at one general Truth, i che 
Poet underſtands his Art well. That Truth 
ought not ſurely to be one of thoſe moral ones, 
which are of uſe only upon certain ſingular Oc- 
caſions, or which are ſolely adapted to private 
Life, ſuch as the greater Part of thoſe Leſſons 
are, which we learn from the Fables of Asp: 
Tis to the commoner Ranks of Men they are 
addreſſed; tis thoſe they inſtruct with feſpect to 
Behaviour in certain Situations they may hap- 
n to find themſelves in : Such a Scope is too 
ow for ſo conſiderable a Work as an_Epick 
Poem. It would be ridiculous to compoſe ſome 
thouſand Verſes, and diſplay all the Majeſty and 
Sublimity of Poetry, and employ the — 
tion and Miniſtry of the Gods, merely to ſhew 
that a Sycophant lives at the Expence of him 
who liſtens to him, or that every one , to 
we 
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live conformably to his Condition and Rank. 
A ſhort Apologue is ſufficient to prove theſe 
Maxims : The Importance of the Morality, 
which is the Foundation of the Epopze, muſt bear 
Proportion to the Majeſty of ſuch a Poem, and 
by Conſequence it muſt be capable of intereſt- 
ing whole Nations: A leſs Object is not worthy 
of ſo great a Work, Ee 


Res geſtæ regumque ducumque, triſtia Bella. 


One may ſee in Father Boſs excellent Trea- 
tiſe, how Homer and Virgil have entered into 
this View: If they have propoſed one Object 
only to their Readers, it was purely to avoid 
 Embarraſſment ; and that ſole Object, well con- 
ceived, has proved more than ſufficient, by 
their Management, to lead their Readers from 
Marvel to Marvel; and to inſtruct them inceſ- 
ſantly, as well as charm them uninterruptedly. 
It likewiſe appears proper, that a Poet ſhould 
give particular Attention to Time and Place, in 
the Choice of the Inſtruction he would convey. 
It ought to have Relation to the principal Events 
in his Age, and ſeem to be demanded by the 
_ preſent Conjuncture of Things; and he ſhould be 
ever making Alluſions to them. The Reaſon 
is, becauſe the ſureft Way of intereſting Readers, 
15 to entertain them with Matters which have 
already made a deep Impreſſion upon their 
Minds. Another Reaſon is, that the Poet 
confining himſelf to Objects before his Eyes, 
will be able to give them more Force and Ener- 
&y, and be much abler to inſpire with great Paſ- 
fions, if he be himſelf moved by them. Demoſ- 
thenes and Cicero could not have pleaded with ſuch 
. . 
1 8 ä 
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Vehemence, had Philip and Catiline been i mag. 
nary Perſons. | 55 

The Subject Chapelain choſe would have been 
very proper at a Time when any foreign Prince 
had endeavoured to raviſh the Crown of France 
from the lawful Heir; for then France re- con- 
quered from the Engliſh by Charles the VIIth, 
was a very fit Action for an Epick Poem. The 
Moral of this Poem would have been, that we 
ought never to depart from our eſtabliſhed Laws 
of Succeſſion to the Crown of France. Permit 
me to purſue a little this Proje& for an Epick 


Poem, it will ſerve as an Example to illuſtrate 


what I have hitherto advanced. See then what 
would have been the Fable of this Poem. One 
of our Kings falls into a Lunacy : The Queen 
his Conſort engages him in a thouſand Intrigues, 
to ſet the Huſband of his Daughter upon the 
Throne, to the Prejudice of his own Son. This 
weak King himſelf introduced the Foreign Prince 
into his Dominions, puts him in Poſſeſſion, and 
ſo ſecurely eftabliſhes him, that at his Death his 
Son ſcarcely could count three Places of Strength 
which adhered to him: Mean time neither the 
Nobility nor the reſt of the Nation could ſuffer 
ſach a total Overturn of the Laws; they united to 
oppoſe it, and Heaven wrought Miracles in their 
Favour, expell'd the Uſurper, and re-eſtabliſh- 
ed the lawful King. | 5 gh 
How fruitful would ſuch a Subject be! The 
Poet might there deſcribe all the Diſorders of 
his own Time, under the Covert of deſcribing 
thoſe of another Age; and to render all Foreign 
Power hateful to his Country, he might have ex- 
aggerated the Treachery, the Inſolence and Cruel- 
ties of the Engliſo; he needed not confine _ 
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ſelf tigidly to the Truth of Hiſtory: In repre- 
ſenting all the different Ranks and Orders in the 
State, he would have found Occaſion to give 

roper Leſſons to each of them. The People; 
oppreſſed by the „ would from thence 
learn, that the greateſt Misfortune that could hap- 
pen to them; was to fall. under any other Domi- 
nation but that of their own Princes. The Comte 
de Dunois, and the other Nobles, would ſhew our 
Nobility what they ought to do in ſuch Con- 
junctures. The King Himſelf would receive his 
Leſſon: He would ſee by the Example of 
Charles the VIIth, that in whatever Situation 
he may be, he ſhould not deſpair; and that 
he is under an indiſpenſible Obligation to ſups 
port the Rights of his Birth, even at the Ha- 
zard of his Life. The Epiſode of the Maid 
would exhibit Heaven watching, in a particular 
Manner, over France; for the Maintenance of its 
Conſtitutions z and would thus. furniſh enough 
of the Marvelots, while the Hiſtory of the 
beautiful Agnes would afford Room {ufficient 
for the moſt entertaining Recital, and the moſt: 
charming and touching Pictures. There is no- 
thing honourable. to our Nation, or ftriking in 
our Hiſtory, or ſingular in our Climate and 
Country, Which would not have found a Place 
in this Poem: None of our illuſtrious Fami- 
lies would have been over- locked: The War- 
rior, the Divine, the Magiſtrate, the Negoti- 
ant, the Man ef Letters, the Artiſan would 
have had each his Share: The pureſt Poli- 
ticks, thoſe the moſt ſuitable to our Inclinations 
and Genius, would have been ſet in their juſt 
Light, ſo much to the greater Ad vantage, that 
they might often not _ had the Air of Mar- 
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ims, and would rather be Facts which ſuggeſt 
them, than the Reflexions of the Writer. Such 
a Poem, for which an able Critick would find 
a yet more vaſt Plan, one much more diver- 
fified, and much better conceived than that! 
have been giving, executed by a Poet equal 
to the Taſk, would put an End to the Doubt, 
Whether it be poſſible to make an Epick Poem 
in French. The Author would alſo thereby 
render a great Service to his King ; for ] 
much queſtion, whether any Manifeſto, drawn 
with the greateſt Eloquence, could have ſo great 


That Antiquity employ'd Poetry as one of 
its Ways of promoting political Ends, not only 
Homer bears Witneſs, but all the Greek Tra- 
gedies; even their Comedies are an indiſput- 
able Proof of it. At Athens the Poets thought 
themſelves no leſs proper than the Orators, 


for inſpiring into their-Fellow- Citizens the Sen- 
timents they ought: to have about political Af. 
fairs. Euripides, for Inſtance, compoſed hi 
Supplicants, merely to ſtir up the Hatred of 
the People of Athens againſt thoſe of Argos. 

It may perhaps be faid, that Poetry may 
be employed in a popular State, where every 
one has Liberty to give his Opinion about 
Matters of Government: That it is not the 
ſame in a Monarchy, as in an Ariſtocracy, 
where the Adminiſtration is confined to a few 
Perſons : But if a Poet only works by the Or- 
ders of his Prince, and conformably to the 
Commands preſcnbed to him, what could then 
be objefted? In a Monarchy, as in every o- 
ther Government, it is impoſſible but Works 
wrote with Spirit and Fire muſt ſpread * 

f a the 
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he whole Nation, be read, reliſhed, applaud- 


ed, and make a very ſtrong Imprefſion : Sp 


that I dare aver, that it would be of great 


Uſe to employ the Power of Poetry to in- 
ſpire into the People the Sentiments and Paſ- 
fons they ought to have; and that it is the 


nobleſt Uſe a Poet can put his Talents to. Vir- 


gil propoſed no other End to himſelf by his 
Aneid, but to perſuade the Romans that they 
ought to ſubmit to the Julian Family; and Au- 


guſtus did not defpiſe that Way of reconciling 


| ſuch Republican Spirits to Monarchy. 
We are far, now-a-days, from attributing ſuch 
great Views to Poetry; we, who look upon it 


as the Amuſement of the Idle, But may I be 
permitted to. ſay, we. are in this not unlike 


thoſe who imagine Geometry conſiſts in 
mere Speculation about the Properties of Fi- 
gures, and Wwho would © laugh at any that 


ſhould aſſert it to be the Foundation of the 


moſt neceſſary Arts in human Life? 
I conclude with a Recapitulation of this Diſ- 


courſe in a few Words. An Epick Poem is not 


a Fable, becauſe it is filled with fabulous Stories 


about Gods and Heroes, but becauſe it is a true 
Apologue of the ſame Nature, tho? of a diffe- 
rent Species with thoſe of ſep, from which 


reſults a general Inſtruction, to which ſeveral 
Allegories conduce, as Parts of one and the 
ſame Whole. Our Reaſons for thinking ſo are, 
that it is only a Fable ſo conſtituted that can 
give the Epopze its regular Form; and that it 
is by Inſtruction alone, that an Epick Poem 
can riſe to the Grandeur and Majeſty which is 
its eſſential Character. Moreover, this general 
Inſtruction ought to be a Truth, a political 

M 2 Truth, 
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Truth, accommodated to the Time and Place; 
becauſe it is thus only it can intereſt, and 


by conſequence be uſeful, which two Qu. 
lities make the Perfection of Works of Genuy, 
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irt DISSERTATION pon 
an Epicx Poem; in which it is 
enquired, whether it be neceſſary 
_ that the Action of an Epick Poem 
ſhould have a Relation to a Moral 


By Mr. de Ja Barns. | 


1 


/ 


F 
H' the firſt Epick Poems have not been 


1 preſeryed to our Time, yet all the Inven- 
ans of human Genius being imperfe& at their 
Birth, we may reſt aſſured, that the firſt Epick 
Poems only pleaſed decauſe there were then no bet- 
ter. They could not be quite devoid of all Beauty, 
for the very undertaking of an Epick Poem, 
lſcovers a Genius above the ordinary Size; but 
there muſt have been many Defaults in them, 
becauſe the human Mind is apt to go aſtray, 
when it has itſelf alone to guide it. The Beau- 
ties were obſeryed, in order to be imitated, and 
OS og | IEG 
Memoirs of Literature, T. 9. p. 239. * . 
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the Imperfections in order to be avoided ; and 


thus by Degrees a more regular and noble Com- 
poſition was accompliſhed, At laſt appeared 


Homer, i. e. one of the greateſt Genius's that 


ever lived. He brought Epick Poetry to a Per. 


make the whole Action of a Poem ſubſervient 


and 


fection hitherto unknown to it, and to which 
few Poets have ſince him attained. To him 
wholly and ſolely belongs the Glory of having 
found out the Art. But this Art lay, as it were 
mterr'd in the Liad and Odyſſey for many Ages, 
*T was Ariſtotle who from thence dug it up: 
Struck with the Sublimity of Homer's Invention, 
perhaps excited by the Eſteem all Perſons 
of good Taſte ſhewed for his Poems, he applied 
himſelf to ſtudy the Conduct and. Oeconomy of 
them, with a Succeſs, of which ſuch a profound 
Genius alone was capable: And the Conduct of 
them appeared to him ſo well underſtood, that 
whatever Homer had executed, either with re- 
ſpect to the Invention, the Ordonnance of his 
Action, or Extent and Duration, he fixed upon 
as ſo many Rules never to be departed from. 
We ſhould have very little, perhaps, to do af- 
ter this admirable Critick, if he had taken care to 


be as clear as he is juſt in his Deciſions, But lis 
extreme Conciſeneſs, together with, the Novelty 


of the Senſe he was obliged to give to many 
Expreſſions he uſes, render him obſcure. And 
this Difficulty of underſtanding him, made many 
Commentators attempt to explain his Sentiments, 
And, you know, that it is hardly poſſible for 
Commentators not to confound their own Ideas 
with thoſe of the Author they propoſe to illuf- 
trate; In this Manner is it, that we have had 
from them the Moral Rule, i. e. an Obligation 
on: Poets to chooſe a Moral Truth, and to 


to 
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to it. They have pretended that Ariftotle hass 
eſtabliſned this Rule, that Homer had marked it 
out by his Example; and that abſtractly from all 
A Reaſon itſelf 2 it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. To me, on the con 1 
evident, that no ſuch Rule * Come 
Ariſtotle ; that Homer had not the Views attri- 
buted to him; and that there is no Obligation 
impoſing any ſuch Rule upon a Poet. To 

prove theſe Points ſhall be the Subject of this 
Diſcourſe. ot AGE 


* 


Firſt PROPOSITION, 


That Ariſtotle has not eftabliſhed the Moral Rule. 


This Rule is not be found in Ariſtotle, is my 
firſt Propoſition : And the Diſcuſſion of this 
Point will be the ſhorter and leſs difficult, that, 
the Action of the 'Epopee conſiſting, according to 
Ariſtotle, in a Fable and Epiſodes, it will be 
ſufficient to examine what he has ſaid of 


Fable, which is the principal Part. . 


. The Term, Fable, is far from ſignifying the 
ſame, in ſpeaking of Epick or Dramatick Poetry, 
that it does in common uſe. We generally un- 
derſtand by that Word a Fiction in the Nature 
of an Apologue, which is neither true nor pro- 
bable : Whereas it is eſſential to the Fable 
of both theſe Poems, to be poſſible and pro- 
bable. (a) Fable is the Imitation of an Action, 


' fays Ariſtotle : And that Acceptation of the 


Word being new, he adds, for the Sake of thoſe 
who might have been embarraſſed by it, For 1 
give the Name of Fable to the Compoſition of 
Things, This Explication, I think, we cannot 
better tranſlate, than by ſaying, that the Fable 
M 4 2 5 1 
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is the Eſſence of the Poem, and that which | 
knits and unites together the Parts compoſing 
it. This Interpretation, which is not very dif- 
ferent from that of M. Dacier, unfolds the Con- 
nexion, which is not otherwiſe eaſily diſcover. 
able in Ariſtotlès Diſcourſe: For this Philoſo- 
pher had juſt ſaid, that there are two conſtituent 
Parts of ARtons, viz. Manners or Characters, 
and Sentiments. In fact, we fee, that Men 
think differently, according to their various 
Turns and Diſpoſitions: And this ſhews that 
Sentiments and Characters are eſſential to the 
Action ofa Poem. But as Art can ſeparate the 
moſt inſeparable Things to conſider them a 
when Ariſtotle comes to point out the different 
Parts of a Poem, he names the Fable, the Cha- 
raters, . and the Sentiments, as three * diſtin 
Things, and as the three conſtituent Parts of an 
Action, of which Fable is the chief, it being that 
in which the two others center. This Philoſo- 
pher being perſuaded that Poetry took its Riſe 
from the Propenſity to Imitation, natural to 
Mankind, had firſt of all obſerved, that Epick 
and Dramatick Poetry imitate Actions; and that 
this Imitation is what is principal in them. He 
had alfo taken Notice, that to ſucceed in either 
of theſe Kinds of Poetry, one ought rather to 
chooſe a 'probable than a true Action. Upon 
this Principle he gives the Name of Fable to 
the Imitation, the:Qualities of which he was a- 
bout to deſcribe z and vou ſee, Gentlemen, that it 
agrees very well to it, ſince it is not in reality 
to the Truth of Events, but merely to theit 
Probability, that a Poet ought to have Regard; 
And you may alſo ſee, and it well deſerves 
our Attention, that all which is eſſential » 
Fable, a in 5 Definition, de, 


o 
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ing. according to Ariſtotle, nothing elſe but a 


lle and probable Action, it muff be a Mies 


to attribute the Rule now under our Conſidera- 
tion to him; becauſe Morality would be the 
Eſſence of Fable, if the Fable ought to be found- 
ed upon ſome moral Truth, and include it, as 
18 pretended. x 
ſt is, in truth, owing to a ; Miſtake of Ari ifotle's 
Meaning in the Paſſage 1 have now explained, that 
ſome have imagined this Rule was there. F ather 
Boſſu (b) not having begun to ſtudy Ariſtotle's | 
Poeticks, till he was acquainted with Æſop's 
Fables, no ſooner found the Name of Fable gi- 
ven to the Action of a Poem, than he fancied 
that this Action, like Apologues, muſt have 
two eſſential Parts, to wit, Fiction and a moral 
Truth. With this Prepoſſeſſion he ſet himſelf 
to ſearch for this Notion in our Author; and 
it was not very difficult for him to find it in 
the Way he went to work. He ſeparated what 
Ariſtotle adds to explain his Definition of Fable, 
from what went before and follows, and conſi- 
dered i it by itſelf; And thus he came to make 
our Philoſopher ſay, that Fable is a Mixture 
of Fiction and Truth. The Compoſition: of Things 
may indeed fignify that in our Language, as well 
as any other Mixture one pleaſes: But it does 
not ſignify it in the Faſſage we are conſidering; 
becauſe the Author is there ſpeaking merely of 
the Connexion between the Things which ne- 
ceſſarily enter into the Action of a Poem, viz. 
Characters and Sentiments; not to mention that 
the Term Mixture, which is very proper for the 
U ſe the Interpreter makes of it, preſents a quite 
different Idea from that r to the Word 
oordots uſed by Aritotle. * 


Could 


(3) Traits du Poem. Ep. L I. cap. 6. 
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Could one have imagined, that this Miſtake 
would have had ſuch 8 Nothing 
has done more Honour to Father Baſu, than 
the new Rule, and the Application he hath 
made of it to the three Poems which Antiquity 
hath tranſmitted to us with ſuch high Encomi- 
ums. All the Learned fince have imagined, that 
Homer compos'd his Iliad to teach the Greeks 
the Advantages of Union, and all the reſt that we 
find in his Treatiſe upon an Epick Poem. It 
has been again and again repeated in Proſe and 
Verſe, and M. Dacier himſelf hath ſpoken of it 
as well as others, tho* he hath very well taken 
up Father Boſſu for his Miſtake, - 

I do not ſcruple to ſay with this Author, that 
there are both Fiction and Truth in the Fable 
of an Epick or Dramatick Poem; but I cannot 
find out thoſe he pretends to have found. The 
Fable of theſe Poems may be confidered as a 
Fiction, even where it contains nothing but 
Truth ; becauſe the particular Character of a 
Poet is not to tell things as they really happened, 
but. to repreſent them as they might or could 
have happened neceſſarily or probably. A Fable 
is accompanied with Truth, even when it is 
wholly of the Poet's Invention, if the Incidents 
of which it is compoſed be poſſible and proba- 

ble. This is the ine of Ariſtotle, and the 
Explication of the Definition he gives of Fahle. 
There is no more in it. He never conſiders it 
but as the Imitation of an Action; to this he re- 
fers all he ſays of it, and the Prohability he re- 
quires to it, is the Foundation of the Diſtinction 
he eſtabliſnes between the Hiſtorian and the 
Poet. The former, ſays he, narrates what hap- 
pens, the other deſcribes what may happen (c). 


If 


(c) Poet. cap. 9. „ 4 | 


„„ 


it would ſtill be a Hiſtory and not @ Poem, He adds, 
that Poetry is more philoſophical and more moral 
than Hiſtory, becauſe the Things it deſcribes are 
general; and what he calls ſuch, are, what ev 


Man of a certain Character would neceſſarily or” 


probably ſay or do, which is the End of Poetry, 
even when it gives Names to its Perſonages. 
The Obſervations which he makes . 


upon the Uſe the Poets Comick or Tragick 


make of Names, tend to the ſame Effect. The 
former having imagined a probable Subject, give 
their Perſonages what Names they pleaſe : And 
as for the other, they commonly employ real 
Names, but very frequently they ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with one or two known ones, and invent 
the reſt, We have even ſeen a Tragedy ſucceed 
very well, in which all the Names, as well as 


the F acts were invented. Hence he concludes, 


that it is not neceſſary for Poets to attach them- 


ſelves to received Fables; and this is the Reaſon ; 


he gives for it. What is known, ſays he, is com- 
monly only known to a few Perjong, and yet fails 
not equally to divert every one. How could one 
read that Paſſage, and not ſee that Ariftotle was 
perſuaded, that Bhs Scope of a Poem was not. to 
inſtru, but to pleaſe ? Bi 

Not that this Philoſopher imagined A Poem 


contained no Inſtruction. He had undoubtedly . 


a juſter Notion of Poetry, fince he ſays of Tra- 
gedy in particular, That by Means of our V Pity and 
Terror, it gains its End of purging in us theſe 
Paſſions, and 'all the others which have any Re- 
ſemblance to them, or Dependence on them. But 
| he knew this wholeſome Purgation (if one may 


ſo ſpeak) and all the other moral Advantages - 
which may be drawn from Poetry,, are the Con- 


Wr 
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If one ſhould put tbe Hiſtory of Herodote into Verſe, 
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ſequences of that Art, without being its Scope, 


And this Reflection naturally leads me to my 


ſecond Propoſition, which is to prove, That 
Homer hath not marked out this Moral Rule 
by his Example; which I could not do, till [ 
had unravelled the Equivoque or double Mean- 
ing of the Term Inſtruction, conſidered as t the Ef- 


| fect, or as the End of the Epopte. 


Second PRO POSITION. 
5 Homer has not exemplified this Rule. 


There is this Difference betwixt an Hiſtorian 
and a Poet, that the latter is quite Maſter of his 
Subje& ; he may choaſe one entirely feigned, or 
embelliſh one which is true in the main Articles 
by ſeveral Fictions: But it being of the Eſſence 
of an Epick Action to be probable, it will be 
no leſs inſtructive than Hiſtory ; nay, I know 
not but it may be more ſo. For if one pays 
ſtrict Regard to Poſſibility and Probability in 
Compoſition, it is purely to give Fiction an Air 
of Truth, which Truth itſelf has not always. 
Art hides the Fiction, the Poet gets hold of the 
Reader's Imagination, and makes him believe 
whatever he pleaſes : But whatever we ſee hap⸗ 
pen to others, inſtructs us; and, provided we but 
attend to Events, either e an or through 
the Inſtigation of others, we cannot fail to diſ- 
cover in them Maxims for our Conduct, by 
which we are more deeply affected, than if they 
were Jaid before us on Purpoſe, with all the 


Formality of Ratiocination. 


I am far therefore from thinking, that the 


X Poems of Homer contain no Inſtructions. Hig 


Fables 
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Fables have the Characters of Poflibility and 
Probability, which Ariſtotle requires; for he, 
wrote them to Readers who believed all he ſays of 
the Gods. They found no Difficulty in believing,” 
for Inſtance, That Neptune perſecuted Ulyſſes, and 
deſtroyed his Companions. They were perſuad- 
ed that Jupiter, the Sovereign Maſter of Heaven 
and Earth, Father of Gods and Men, had love 
ed mortal Women: So little did they doubt of 
it, that there were among them Men who paſſ- 
ed for his Deſcendants, and to whom that 
Origin procur'd no ſmall Veneration. They be- 
lieved with the ſame Facility, all the other Ex- 
travagancies of Paganiſm: And hence Ariſtotle in 
obſerving that a Poet, ' againſt whom it ſhould 
be objected, that he neither toll Things as they 
happened, nor as they might poſſibly have hap- 
pened, might defend himſelf, by pleading the 
common Belief of what he ſays, gives for an 
Example, What they talk of the Gods, «the greater 
Part of which, ſays he, is contrary to Truth 
(d). I grant then, that Homer's Poems ate in- 
ſtructive; and if it is deſired, I will further grant, 
that we may ſee in the Niad, in ſome Sort, that 
Truth which hath been ſo much talked of, viz. 
That good Underſtanding makes Enterpriſes ſuc- 
ceſsful, and that Diſtord defeats them. But I 
maintain, that Homer had it not in his View in 
the Compoſition of his Poem, becauſe it is not 
found there in the Manner it ought and would 
be, had he compos'd the Poem on purpoſe to eſ- 
tabliſh that Maxim. | , 1 
Io be of that Kind, it ought to preſent itſelf 
directly in the Fable, detached from its Epiſodes, 
and no other ought to appear. If I do not clear- 
ly ſee it in the Fable, fince a very indifferent 
Genius can eaſily invent an appoſite Rule for any 


In- 


(d) Poet, cap. 25. 


;< 
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Inſtruction he may have in his View to inculcate; 


I can never be perſuaded to believe, that the ſub- 
limeſt and juſteſt of Authors propoſed it as his 


Scope: And if I ſee it, but at the ſame Time 


ſee another which equally agrees to it, or rather 
more, J wil then be affured, not that the Poet 
thought of the one more than the other, but 
they have both their Share, if one may ſo ſpeak; 
and that purely, becauſe whatever is poſſible, 
or happens, in which human Paſſions have any 


Part, is inſtructive, and includes Maxims for 


our Conduct. What then is the Fable of the Liad? 
(For it is to this Poem, as to the beſt known, 


that I confine myſelf,) Ariſtotle has taught us 


by two Examples to diſtinguiſh the Fable from 
the Epiſodes, — I ſhall lay both before you, that 
you may judge whether I do not adhere to 
his Meth : * 
In the firſt Nn Ariſtotle reports the Sub | 
je& of the, Tragedy of Ipbigenia thus. A young 
Princeſs is placed on the Altar to be ſacrificed ; Pos 
on a ſudden ot difappears, and is tranſported in- 
to a Country, *where it was cuſtomary to ſacrifice 
Strangers to the Goddeſs its. Guardian. There 
ſhe is made Priefteſs to that Goddeſs. - Some Years 
after the Brother of the Princeſs happens to ar- 
rive in the ſame Place. Why comes be? To obey 
an Oracle. What was the Purport of this Oracle? 
That belongs not to the general Fable, What 
comes be to do ? That appertains not to the Sub- 
jeff. He no ſooner arrives, than be is confined. 
He is upon the Point of being nade a Viftim : 
But he is immediately known, either in the Man- 
ner Euripides contrived, or according to the Pro- 
bability * well kept up by Polyides in making ibe 


Prince ſay, Tis not then enough that my Siſter 
* was ſacriſiced, I muſt be fo too,” And this is 


0 — 2 


what 
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what ſaves bim. Ariſtotle adds, This. Fable be- 
ing made, Names were given to the Perfonnges, and 
Epiſodes to the Action. 

Have ye not, Gentlemen, Add to your ſelves, 
on hearing this Fable narrated, that ye fee no 
| Moral, no Inſtruction? Surely it contains none: 
'Yet according to the Principles I am now ex- 
amining, Morality is no leſs eſſential to Tr 
than to the Epopze. But ye will not find much | 
more Saur in the ſecond Example, which 
contains the Fable of the Hale 30 0p thus has 
Ariſotle repreſented it. 

A Man is far diſt ant Goin his eee for 7 
Tears; Neptune perſecutes bim, and deftroys all 
his Companions ; ſo that he alone remains. On 
the other fide; all in his Family is in great Diſ- 
order; bis Wife's Suitors diſſipate bis Eftate, and 
lay Snares for his Son. In fine, after having goue 
thr many Tempeſts, he arrives at home, makes 
'bimſelf known to ſome of bis Family, deceives o- 
thers of them, Tedngjes bis Aﬀairs, and 410 bi 
Enemies. = 

Here, fa ys Arifoth, is all that | "Six to the 
Fable, the ir is Epiſode. Now one muſt be 
much ſet upon finding a Moral here, to find one 
out, as Father Boſſu has done, viz. That a young 
Prince ought to be prudent, in order to be able to 
Live good Orders; and to be vigilant, and 10 re- 
fide in his State, in order to execute them. But 

this Author does more; and tho? the different 
Manners in which Ulyſes's Companions periſh be 
but Epiſodes, he makes them enter into the Fable, 
that he may likewiſe find there, That Subjets 
ought to obey, and ſuffer themſelves to be conducted, 
whatever Reaſons they may have againſt the Or- 
ders they receive. So that in his Hands this Fable 
becomes an * or wy of Morali- 


ty 
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ty for the Prince and his Subjects,” Lat us mh 


an a great Enterprize, there. is one; who being juſl- 
Iy provoked by an Affront done him by ube Chief, 


try to give an Idea of the F able of the Lad, 
according to theſe two Models. 
Among many Princes, iabo had united to carry 


retires, and 4 a ay abt to fight for the 


common Cauſe. + Jupiter willing | to | revenge | this 
Prince, an to 25 even him who had been in- 


jurious to him regret the Want of him, raiſes the 


Courage of the Enemy; who gain ſich confiderable 
Advantages, that the Confederates are: upon the 


"as, 


Point of fhamefully \abandoning their * 


Wey are * — to. implcre the Succour of ; the 


fended Prince: But bè is -obſtinate and impluculle 
in his Reſentment : At laſt he permits his Friend to 
go 10 fight. He is kilbd. To avenge his Death, 


the diſcontented Prince. reconciled himſelf to his 
Chief,. goes. againſt the Enemy, gains Victory to 
bis Party, and kills with his own Hand bim who 
bad given Death to his Friend, . :; 

This is the Fable of the Poem in Queſtion; 


e for we cannot retrench what is ſaid. of, Jupiter, 


without altering it entirely, becauſe it is the Patt 


That God takes in the Injury done to the: Prince, 
which produces all the great Events.. If ſome 
Authors have "imagined it epiſodical, it is be- 


cauſe they have not attended to the Sentiments 


of Homef, or of , thoſe for whom he compoſed 


his Poem with Regard to Religion. Neverthe- 
leſs, it is eaſy to Ze that Jupiter is no leſs eſ- 
ſehtiaF to the Fable of the Iliad, than Neptune 
to that of the Odyſey. Ulyſſes is a long Time at 
a Diſtance. from his Country, becauſe Neptune 
perſecutes him: The Greeks are worked becauſe 


Fupiter is angry with them for the Injuſlice their 


Chief had committed. Hither all is equal or 


alike, 
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alike's and the Defect in Part of 'Poſkbllity,. w we 


find in what Neptune of Fupiter is made to do, 
is no Reaſon for placing theſe Things in the Epi- 
ſodes, fince the er "ou fo be as nn le 
as the Fable. 
But I will yield that we! may ſee i thus F able, 


in ſome Sort, what they would have to be | 


in it, iz. That Harmony is neceſſary to the 


Fucteſs of great Uudertakings; and ſbat Diſ- 


ſeuſin ruins them 5 Let I can't but ſay, that 
there are Actions to which this Truth would 
agree more exactly: For in the Caſe of an 
Army, in which there are many valiant Princes, 
it is morally ineredible, that the retiring of one 


who had fo few Troops ſhould have ſuch grand 
had 


Conſequences and that of Achilles really 
them; only becuaſe Papi was teſolved to as. 
venge the Affront done him. In fine, let them 


find this Moral in it'; fince they are accuſtomed. 
to do ſo; I conſent to it, and purely to ſhew: that 


Homer did not propoſe this Moral, and that it. 
was not for it he deep his Poem; J affirm; 


that the greater Part of the Fable contains ano- | 


ther, which agrees muck better with it. In fact, 

what one perceiveb immediately, and what He. 
ner intended ſhould firike moſt; is the Anger of 
Achilles, eaſed by the ſajaſtice of Agamemnon 
One ſees afterwards the Conſequences of this 


Wrath which 'T have deſcribed; and in them 


one finds, without any Straining, this Truth, 


That the Maſter ot the Gods intereſts bimſelf in 


Favour of thoſe who are unjuſtiy treated; but that 


Reſentment ought to be kept within Bounds, and td | 


yield to the Love of one's Country, if be would not 
draw ſome Miſchief" upon himſelf, as Achilles, 


who loft bis CINE by ben rr in Bi Aer. 


”" * Here 
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Here then are two Morals at once in one 
Fable. The firſt agrees to it but ſo much the 
more remotely and equivocally, that the offend- 
ed Prince is not the Chief who ſhares the Au- 
thority, or the Command of the Troops with 
him who injures him, and that his Retreat does 
not occaſion any Miſunderſtanding between the 
Chief and the other Princes; but all remains in 
the Grecian Camp in the ſame State. The ſecond 
ees much better with it, tho? not perhaps the 
Whole of the Fable: For it ſeems to have no- 
thing to do with what follows; the Reconcilia- 
tion of Achilles and Agamemnon, I mean Hectors 
Death, which is one of the greateſt Events in 
the Poem. Does it not then follow from all 
this, that Homer did not compoſe the Iliad for 
the Sake of either of them, and that he had 
ſome other View in this Undertaking ? But J 
ſpeak of two Truths, as if one could ſee no 
more in the Action of the Liad: But when we 
have read the Whole, do we not find the Action 
contains a moſt beautiful Tablature of Friend- 
ſhip? Achilles, a cholerick Perſon, overpowerd 
by his Reſentment, ſees the Miſeries of his Na- 
tion without being touch'd by them, or rather 
indeed with a malicious Satisfaction, becauſe he 
ſees them reduced to feel the want of his Arm. 
He is irritated againſt the Greeks, becauſe he 
had been affronted by him, to whom they ow'd 
Obedience and Submiſſion, as he himſelf like - 
wiſe did: The Entreaties of the Princes for 
whom he had the greateſt Eſteem could not 
move him: But to his Friend he ſheds Tears; 
his Heart is touched by him: He permits him 
to go to the Battle, and forgetting himſelf in 
ſome Meaſure for the Sake of him who engroſſed 
his Affection, he gives him his Car, his Ho ya his 
1 | rms, 
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Arms, and all the Inſtruments of his Proweſs. 
What Tranſports when he hears of his Death | 
He deteſts his Anger, he ruſhes to combat the 
moſt valiant of Mortals next to himſelf; cloath'd 
with his own Arms: He now deſires to live 
only to avenge the Death of his dear Friend, and 
is confident of the Death that is to follow his 
Vengeance. He haftens to declare his Sentiments 
in an Aſſembly of the Greeks, without reflecting 
any longer on the Reparation of the Injury for 
which he had ſhewn ſuch Inſenſibility to their 
Intereſts. Hector falls by his Hand, and the 
Image of Patroclus, ever preſent to his Mind, 
provokes him to ſuch a Degree againſt this He- 
ro, that he inſults his Corpſe, In fine, he gives 
lame r to his Friend, to the utmoſt of his 
Power, by making Games to be celebrated in his 


Honour. 


Suſpend Gentlemen, I entreat you, your Re- 
flections for a little, upon this Moral, as well as 
the other I am going to lay before you. -If I 
would find the Duties of 4 Prince in the ſame 
Action of the Iliad, I would not have great Dif- 
faculty to diſcover in it almoſt the fame Ho- 

f —_ / 85 


race ſaw Ep 
| Widquid delirant Reges, plettuitur Acbivi. - 


| Kings are ſo much the more obliged to take” Reaſon 
for their Guide, and to maſter their Paſſions, as 

the Conſequences of their Faults are direful to vaſt, 
Numbers of Perſons. It is the Injuſtice of 4g«- 
memnon which brought the Greeks into imminent 
Danger; and they are victorious when this Injuſ- 
tice is repaired, 5 „ 
But if Homer had intended to compoſe a 
Poem to give a perfect Repreſentation of Sove- 
. „ reign 
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\reign Power, and of the Right belonging to it, 
of being reſpo nſible to God alone, and the CG. 
genes of this Privilege ; of the Duties incum. 
bent on thoſe inveſted with it; and of the Re. 
ſpect and Obedience due to them from their 
Subjects; would he not have accompliſhed this 
'Defign by the Action of the 7/iad ? The In- 
Juſtice of Agamemnon is indiſpenſibly the Action 
of a Prince, who but too ſtrongly feels that all 
was permitted to him. Heaven puniſhes him, 
but his Subjects continue to acquit themſelves 
towards him as they had frmery done. They 
know he is culpable; they are perſuaded his 
Fault is the Cauſe of their Miſery; it had be. 
reaved them of him whom they looked upon as 
their chief Support, and with whom they had 
| been'accuſtomed to conquer; yet, what Reſpeck 
do they ſtill maintain for him? What Submiſ- 
ſion do they continue to pay to his Orders? 
'Tis thus Homer makes them ſpeak : A Mul- 
titude of Commanders would be an Evil: We. 
have but one, under whoſe Sovereignty we ought 
to conquer or die. He preſerves his Dignity in 
their Councils, and all who enter into them, 
treat him with the high Regard dye to him. 
But what ſtrikes moſt, is, Tat the only one 
who withdraws his Obedience from him he had 
promiſed, however juſt his Reſentment "may 
have been, is puniſhed by the greateſt Loſs he 
could ſuffer, I mean, the Death of à faithful 
Friend. His Conduct is odious, ſrom the Mo- 
ment he forſakes his Duty: But when this Miſ- 
fortune makes him to return to Order, he be- 
comes again what he had formerly been, the 
Stay and Honour of his Nation. In fine, Aga- 
memnon appears to forget his Rank, when he 
takes a Share in the Games cebrated | in Honour 


of 
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of Patraclus : But Achilles re-minds him of it, 
and 2 him the Honour due to his Rank, 
by adjudging a Prize to him, for which he did 
not ſuffer him to combat. ak eat 


2 ( 4 Lew 


It would Sahaps be — ens: artfully e- 
nough with rejudices, to affirm that every one 
of theſe Pictures i is as Perfect. and as conform 
able to the Plan, of the Jliad, as that of the 
Conſequences redounding from Miſunderſtanding 
and Diſcorde 2 —— what hath been obſery- 
ed concerning it, authorizes me to aſſert, that 
they are all, if not more . to the Plan, 
yet more perfect in themſeſves. I do not know 
beſides, if one may not find in the different 
Events of which Homer has formed his Action, 
and in the Reflections he puts in the Mouths of 
his Actors, very plauſible Reaſons to ſhew, - that 
he propoſed. to eſtabliſh the Doctrine of an uni- 
verſal Fate, reaching not only to what we call 
Accidents, but to the ARtons of Men, which, ac- 
cording to its Pre- determination, are. wiſe or 
fooliſh... But I know very well, that ſuppoſing 
he had not this Intention, and that he had a No- 
tion of human Freedom, one may find in the. 
Conduct of Achilles, in all that is narrat&d of him 
while he continued unative,” and by conſequence 
throughout the whole; Poem of which he is the 
Hero, that extraordinary, Men by their Virtues, 
are likewiſe ſo by their Faults; which compre- 
hends an excellent Advice to thoſe who are 
raiſed high above others by their good Quali- 
ties. And beſides, I ſee that we may perceive, 

from it with equal Facility, that the Safety of a 
whole Nation often depends. upon one ſingle 
Perſon, to whom Fortune has, as it were, at- 
tach'd herſelf; which ſhould oblige Princes to 
take care to manage all thoſe well, who have 


N 3 ren- 
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rendered Services to the State, becauſe they may 
happen to be neceſſary to it. | 
7 15 fine, the Action of the Tad inchudes in 


it a Multitude of Morals, which preſent them- 
ſelves to our Underſtanding, and make different 
Impreſſions upon Readers, according ta their ſe- 


veral Tempers, Characters, and Difpofitions, or 
upon the — Reader, according to the diffe- 


rent Humours he may de in when he reads it, 


which another, ſſeſſed ite Paſſion, 
will but very e d.. Pede of the 
4 not being to move the Mind Flad, Y, 
gedy done but to keep it in-a continual 
Admin by a Succeſſion of ſurpriſing, tho! 
obable Events, which raiſe it abpve 5 if 
25 be allowed to uſe that 1 . 
It ate be ſed to what I have ſaid, in 

order to give a Kind of Superiority to the Mora 
ſo much inſiſted upon by ſome, viz. Diſcord, 
that the Friendſhip I have mentioned, for in- 
ſtance, does not commence with the Action. 
It is true, it comes late; but it is as true, that 
when Homer hath once given us a Sketch of 
this noble Picture, he never leaves it till he has 


. quite finiſhed and perfected it: All the other 


Morals are eclipſed by it; The Poet occupies us 
entirely with this Friendſhip of Achilles towards 

Patroclus and it is the laſt Impreſſion he leaves on 
our Minds. It would be an Gil Miſtake to ob- 


ject _ ainſt the other Morals, that they end be- 
tore 


e Action; for all that could by conclud- 
ed from hence is, that they would render the 
Poem more defective, if the Rule I am examin- 
ing ought to be obſerved in it: But in oy 
Caſe the ſame Poem would be yet more 50 
there were ruths that employ'd a great 


8 


of the Action mixed with another which the Poet 
chiefly had in view to eſtabliſh : For theſe Truths, 
tho' leſs general, would ſtrike the Reader with 
Force ſufficient to make him loſe Sight of that 
which it was mainly intended to inculcate upon 
When one has penetrated into the Myſteries 
of the Art, and does not ſtifle the Sentiments a- 
wakened in him by this Poem, if he will ſpeak 
out ſincerely what he feels, he will own that he 
is no leſs ſenſible to any one of thoſe Truths 
which are diffuſed through it, than to any o- 
ther of them: But for the Bulk of Men who 
are ignorant of the Art, and from whom the 
Poet ought to hide it, tis not the more or leſs 
Extent that is given to different Truths, tis the 
Manner in which they ſtrike, together with the 
Diſpoſition of the Reader, which is the Cauſe 
| why ſome of them are more eaſily perceived, 
and make a deeper Impreſſion than the reſt, 
It hath then been proved, that Axiſtatle did not 
make this Rule of ane Moral, and that Homer 
has not put it in practiſe z it remains to ſhew, 
That there is no Reaſon obliging a Poet to | ſubjeft 
_ bimſelf to it. This. laſt Point will not be dif- 
ene 7 46H: Lee 9/7” 


| Third PROPOSITION. | 


Nothing obliges F Poet to ſubjeft himſelf to this 
| „ 5 

If we examine the Nature of the "Epopie, we 

ſhall find nothing in it but a harmonious Re- 


cital of Events, great but probable, ahich by 
their Connexion make one Whale. 
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But neither the Idea of Harmony, nor thoſe 
of Greatneſs and Probability have any farther 
Relation to a Moral Truth, than as a Train of 
Events, as I have obſerved, in the Order ac · 
cording to which human Paſſions operate, ma 
and often does occaſion our making uſeful Re. 
flexions upon our Conduct, in the fame Manner 
as Facts narrated in Hiſtory do. 

One Miſtake leads commonly into another, 
From the Compariſon that is made. between an 
Apologue and the Epopz#e, and the Neceſſity of a 
Moral in the latter, even the former hath been 
inferred: And it hath not been attended to, that 
in this the Moral is but a human Invention, not in» 
deed oppoſite to Nature, but which Nature how- 
ever does not exact; ſince the Idea of a Recital, 
whether confidered by itſelf, or whether we add 
to it the Ideas of Trus, — Fabulous, or of Pro- 
bable, doth not involve in it that of a Moral. 

A Moral is become eſſential to an Apologue, 
only becauſe the Fables of #/op, Phedrus, and 
Fontame always contain ſome Moral, which ſerves 
for a Foundation to the Fiction: But let them 
ſhew us the ſame in the Poems of Homer, Vir. 
gil, Taſſo, or of any other of that Rank; and 
then we will agree, that a Poet ought to conform 
to theſe great Models. 

But how can they ſhew-us a- Thing ſo incom- 
patible with the Action of a Poem ? For I will 
not deny that a Poet, propoſing to make a cer- 
tain Impreſſion upon the Minds of his Readers, 
cannot ſucceed by the Recital in his Poem, un- 
leſs among the many Truths thoſe Recitals may 
bring acroſs them, there be one which ſtrikes | 
them more ſtrongly than all the reſt, as he in- 
tended, But this i is not the Point in ' Queſtion, 
when it is maintained that Morality is eſſential 
to 
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to the Action, and ought to 'be its "oy For 
then the Moral muſt be one, as the Action is 
But to find a true Unity in the Action, it 
is 5 neceſſary that the Epiſodes ſhould” be drawn 
out of the Plan and Effence of the Action itſelf; 
and not only that there be a Connexion between 
them, but that the one follow the other neceſ- 
farily or probably; and that they be each in par 
ticular but imperfect Parts of the Action, which 
alone is a Whole and Perfect. Tis thus Homer 
and Virgil have preſerved the Unity of Action; 
and the particular ruths, eBay in a Poem; 
ou ght to have Qu: lities, without which the Mo- 
ral could have no Unity. But is it not 'viſible; 
that there can be Noel Hike this in a Moral 
reſulting from a Reciel, in which there are many 
Incidents? None is ignorant, that by adding one 
or two ever ſo flight Circumiſtances/to one Fact, 
it is entirely ban with reſpect to the Moral. 
How many different independent Maxims, which 
haveno Connexion one with another, muſt then 
reſult from a long Train of Events, in which one 
ſees all the Paffions in the human Breaſt by 
Turns, in which each Perſonage has a different 
Character, a different Diſpofition and Senti- 
ments, and every one's Conduct is different? 
Let us ſuppoſo, to give an Example of it, 
that the Morality of Diſcord is as preciſely mark- 
ed in the Action of the Tliad, as it appears equi- 
vocal to me, and then let us ſay what Patro- 
clus does in this Poem. He is tenderly touch'd 
by the Miſeries of his Country; and by this 
Means he intereſts me the more in his Favour, 
that his Sentiments and Conduct more ſtrongly 
revive in my Mind the Maxim of Love to one's 
Country, which one ought to prefer to all the 
other Conſiderations of Friendſhip. When = 
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has thus attached me to him, then whatever con. 
cerns him 1s no longer indifferent to me. I am 
ent with him in the Combat, and ſee him 
e Terror into the Trojans, by the Arms of 
Achilles, with a Pleaſure that makes me admire 
the Effects of that noble Sentiment: But when! 
behold him puffed up by his firſt Succeſs to 
ſuch a . as to forget that he is but the 
Shadow of Achilles, and only wears his Ar. 
mour, who could not with that impart to him 
neither his Strength, this Courage, his Addreſs, 
nor his good Fortune; and daring to engage 
with Hector, and falling by his Hands, then touch, 
ed by his Misfortune, and at the ſame Time 
inſtructed by his Example, I find myſelf moſt 
ſenſibly. moved by the fatal Effects of Pre- 
ſumption: But theſe moral Reflexians which 
preſent themſelves to me, are they connected 
together as the Facts which excite them in my 
Mind? Does the one follow the other necei - 
ſarily or probably? Are they, in fine, no 
more but unfiniſhed Parts of this Truth, Mat 
Diſcord ruins the greates Enterprizes? If 
there be no ſuch Thing, let the Partiſans of 4 
Moral lop off this Incident from the Poem ; 
Or rather let them acknowledge, that they will 
find in any other Incident they could ſubſtitute 
in its Room, Things equally contrary to their 
Syſtem, becauſe the Probability required in the 
Epopte demands, to produce a. Change in Acbil- 
les Diſpoſition, an Event great in itſelf and its 
Circumſtances, which is capable of intereſting all 
Perſons, and making different Impreſſions up- 
on them, otherwiſe their Admiration could not 


be ſupported. 
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J only intended to combat the Opinion about 
4 moral Rule, as it muſt be underſtood when one 
ſuppoſes one Moral to be the Foundation of the 
Action in a Poem: And J am apt to think I 
have proved more; even that it ought not to 
je required of Poets to eſtabliſh one certain 
Truth in a Manner that would render it ſuperior 
to all the other Truths, to which the Incidents 
in their Poems may turn the Reflexion of their 
Readers : For Homer not having impoſed this 
Law on himſelf, by what Right can it be im- 
poſed upan thoſe who chooſe him for their 
Model ? . ” | 
l I ſhould moreover be apprehenſive, that At- 
tention to mark a principal Truth ſtrongly, 
might ſpread a Coldneſs throughout all the reſt 
of the Work, and produce a ſhocking Mixture of 
illuminated Strokes with feeble. and languid ones, 
or at leaſt a tireſome Monotony s And yet this is 
not perhaps what is moſt to be feared, but the 
Want of Art; which can only take Place in 
Proportion as the Poet hides his Views, and ſo 
orders Matters that his Reader may be pene- 
| trated and intimately convinced of a Truth, with- 
out perceiving it was the Poet's Deſign to im- 
print it upon his Mind. However that ma 
be, one ought to have either of theſe Rules ſo 
much the leſs in his View in reading a Poem, 
that they will - neither contribute to render it 
more uſeful, nor to embelliſh it more. For in 
general it is indifferent to its Utility, whether 
the Poet propoſed to inſtruct his Readers, or 
he had ſome other Deſign, provided he in fact 
_ inſtruts them; and we ſee he never fails to do 
| | m- 
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it. But if we ſearch to the Bottom of the Mat. 


ter, and attentively confider the Natare of the 
human Ming or the N Character of 2 
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T is to o ladet your Dekire ants, that 

I undertake a ſecond Time to confider, whe- 
ther it be neceſſary that the Action of an Epick 
Poem ſhould have a Relation to ſome one Mo- 
ral Truth. There is nothing embarraſſing in the 
Queſtion itſelf,” but it depends upon fol. others, 
which have not been yet Dandlel as they ought 
to be, and this may have occaſioned ſome Ob- 
ſcurity i in my firſt Diſſertation upon this Subject. 
I flatter myſelf this Second will leave none. I 
ſhall review my Obſervations, in order to ſhew 


the Connexion of ſome with the reſt, which hath 


not been fully perceived, to ſeparate ſome 
from them which may have been confounded 


with them, and to add others that may con- 


tribute to make the Nature and the Properties of 
the Epopee better underſtood. This ſhall be the 


Order 
_* Memoirs, Tom. 9. p. 257. 
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Order of my Diſcourſe, the ſame that I folloy. 

ed in the former, and the Matter will be much 
the ſame, but ſet in a fuller Light. There wil 


however be no inconſiderable Number of new 
Reflexions, 
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b F propoſed firſt of all to prove, that Ariſtutl 
never eee of the Moral Rate 4 and, to ſhew 
this 1 firſt of all ſet before you this Philoſo- 
pherꝰs Definition of Fable: Then I proved that 

ather Boſſu, the firſt Inventor of th k Rule, was 

led into that Opinion by his miſtaking the Mean. 
ing of two. Terms in the Definition + And laſt of 
all, to cut off all Difficulties ariſing from ſome 
Reflexions of Ariſtotle, to which one may al- 
moſt give any Senſe one pleaſes, if they are con - 
ſidered apart from one another, I re- united them, 
becauſe, when thus joined together, they are not 
ſuſceptible of any Senſe compatible with the 
Opinion I am combating. Let us treat again of 

| theſe Things in Order. 
TS Whexer Difference there is betweell E. 
pick and Dramatick Poetry, they have this in 
common, that the Action of both conſiſts in 
Fable and Epiſodes, with Characters and Senti- 
ments. The Subject of the Poem, the Bafis of 
the Narration, that which the Poet firſt invents, 
4 _ is called the Fable; it conſiſts but of a 
w Facts cente in one principal Event, in 
which one — bears AN del ber The 
Epiſodes joined with it are Circumſtanees, which 
ſerve to embelliſh and give Grandeur to the Sub- 
ject. But the Fable and the Epiſodes, conſiſting 
of a Train of Actions. reſemble. an inanimate 
Body, to which one gives Life oy adding = it 

ns 
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centiments and —_— as the — of 
thoſe Actions; and by theſe Degrees the Subject 

receives the Perfection ſuitable to it. 2 
This is undoubtedly the Doctrine of Ariſtotle 
(d); for he ſays expreſly in one Place, that tbe 
Poet oug bt to form the Plan of bis Fable; before 
he epiſodes and | amplifies it by proper Circumſt an- 
ces: And in (e) another Place he poſitively af- 
firms, that the Poem does not act to imitate Cha- 
rafters but that they are added for the Sake of 
the Action. From which he infers with good 
Reaſon, that the Fable is what is principal in the 
Poem. But we may draw another C 
which follows with equal Neceſſity from it, 
viz. That a Moral cannat be eſſential to the Epo- 
pee, without being neceſſary to the Fable i becauſe,” 

if the Epopee could not be without a Moral, the 

Poet would not invent the Fable; but to eſtabliſſʒ 
a Moral Truth be bad in Vie. 

It is not difficult to ſhew, that ' Ariſtotle did 
not think Morality effential to the Fable, ſeeing - 

he had nothing in his Thoughts beſides the Imi- 
tation of an Action. Here, Gentlemen, is a very 
regular Definition, in which the Philoſopher de- 
ſigned to mark preciſely what conſtitutes the Eſ- 
ſence of Fable: It ought only to be added, that 
this Imitation is made by Diſcourſe z and this he 
- thought, with Reaſon, would be underſtood of it- 

ſelf, without being mentioned, eſpecially ſince 
he had from the Beginning of his Poeticts pre- 

vented his Reader with Regard to that Point. 
Imitation is the Genus; for whatever exiſts in 
Nature, or is poſſible, may be imitated by Words; 
and the Action, which is the only Thing the 
Fable imitates, is the Diftrence :- But the Imita- 


(d) Poet. ch. 9. | - 
e Chap. 6. 


nſequence - 
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tation of any Action whatſoever, to be 
has no more Need of Inſtruction for its 2 
when it is made by Words, than when it is done 
by the Pencit and Colours, or by the Chizel; 
and by conſequence this Object is not effenital 
to it. The Queſtion is decided by this Reflex- 
an, I think; and if it be neceſſary to add any 
Thing to it, it is merely to obſerve, that. the 
Philoſopher. is ſo far from impoſing an Obligation 
upon a Poet to confine himſelf to a certain Tn- 
ſtruction in the Compoſition of his Fable; that 
in two Plans of Fables which he hath left for 
Models to future Poets, he has not ſaid one Word 
that can lead them to think of a Moral. 
2. However, Father Boſſu preſerving in this, a 
Part of the Reputation he had acquired in the. 
receding” Age by his Treatiſe - on the Epiek 
oem, — that the Truth of the 
Matter would not appear ſolidly eſtabliſhed, till 
1 deſtroyed the Foundation of the Opinion he 
had introduc'd... And this being nothing elſe 
but a Miſapprehenſion of Ariftorls Meaning in 
theſe Words, For I call the Fabie the Co 27 
of Wings; 1 have therefore develop'd his Senſes 
and made appear, that the Father had not miſ- 
underſtood him to mean a Mixture of hiſtorical 
Fiction with Morality, if he had not conſidered 
theſe Words out of their Place, and without 
their Reſpect to what goes before and follows; 
yea, without attending to their proper Signif | 
cation. 
Of the two Ways 5 explaining Things, the 
moſt learned and the moſt worthy of a Philoſo- 
pher, is to point out their Eſſence: And this is 
what Ariſtotle firſt does' in ſpeaking of F able. 
But when one treats of Arts, ſomething more is 
requiſite; one muſt, as it were, lay his Finger 


upon 


4 ; 
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upon the Thing he is talking of. And this 
Ariſtotæ thought ſo neceſſary, that for this Rea- . 
ſon he added to his Definition of Fable; That. 
what is ſo called is a Compoſition of Wings. 

The Things of which the Philoſopher fays 
Fable is a Compoſition, 5: e. which it unites, are 
the Actions, the Characters and the Sentiments: 
The Actions as the principal, without which 
there could be no Narrative; the Characters, to 
diſtinguiſh the Qualities of the Actors; and the 
Sentiments, to unfold their Thoughts. He had 


faid, that the Characters and Sentiments are the | 


Cauſes of Actions: Firſt, becauſe the Poet 
makes Perſons act conformably to the Characters 
he aſſigus to them, whether praiſe-worthy, as 
that of Ulyſſes, or in itſelf vieious, as that of 
Achilles. In the ſecond Place, becauſe this Cha- 
racter determines them to à certain Manner of 
thinking, in the Circumſtanees in which the 
Poet places them. And thirdly, becauſe their 
Actions are the Conſequences of their Sentiments; 
and the Reſolutions theſe produce. He after- 
wards diſtinguiſnes the Fable, the Sentiments, 
and the Characters, as three different Things, 
| becauſe the Fable, which unites them hath not 
at firſt all the three. It is enough if the Poet 
at firſt invents an Action quite naked, if we may 
fo ſpeak : He would have too much to do, if 
he were obliged immediately to imagine it with 
all the Circumſtances requiſite to render it great 
and intereſting, He lays. out the Plan of his 
Fable, he adds Circumſtances to it, he adjuſts 
the Conduct of his Actors to certain Characters, 
he makes them diſcourſe ſuitably to their Charac- 
ters, and to the Actions which feſult from them, 
a Effects from their Cauſes; all this he does ſuc- 
ceſſively. And as each of theſe Things muſt be 
| ? Q | re- 


* 
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regulated by ſome certain Rules which agree ty 

it, without being applicable to the others, the 

Art cannot diſpenſe with conſidering them ſepa- 

rately, as ſo many different Parts of an Action, in 

which they all meet and are united. This Paſ- 
fage of the Poeticks is very clear, tho” Ariſtotle 
has not perhaps expreſſed himſelf with ſuch Pre- 
ciſion as if he had wrote in our Language; which 
made me ſay, that in order to take him to 

have meant by the Compoſition of Things 2 

Mixture of Fiction with Truth, Father Byſic 

muſt have given no Attention to the Con- 

text. | | 3 

And what, after all, can theſe Words mean, 
the Compoſition of Things, by which Boſſu under- 

- ſtands a blending of Fiction with Truth? It is 
a Definition of Fable, if we may believe him, 
But is the ſame Thing ſuſceptible of two diffe- 
rent Definitions, and can it have two Eſſences? 
Ariſtotle had juſt ſaid, That the Nature of Fabli 
conſiſts in the Imitation of an Action; and there- 
fore the Father ought to have perceived, that a 

Fable muft be perfect, and want . when 
an Action is perfectly imitated : He ought then 
to have feen, that there is no need of its hav- 
ing a Truth for its Object; ſince an Action may 
be imitated, without having ſuch an Object in 
View, as well as having it. I am afraid of ſtay- 
ing too long upon a Thing ſo clear: But I cant 
help aying, that if one cannot ſee what led Fa- 
ther 1 4 to think the æurberie Ar iſtollè uſes, 
that is commonly rendered Compoition, ſignified 
a Mixture; far leſs can one conceive,. how he 

came to imagine the Things of which Fable is a 
Compoſition were Fiction and a Moral Truth, 
Ariſtotle not having ſaid! one Word about a Mo- 

ral Truth in his Poeticks,- where he has 1 
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tteated of Fable in all its Parts, to ſuch an Ex- 
tent, as to leave nothing more to be deſired by | 
thoſe who underſtand him well. D 
3. Here is the third Thing of which I ought | 
to Alu at greater Length than I did in the 
preceding Diſeourſe. I ſhall: not prevent you, 
y remarking how improbable it is, that Ariſtotle 
als have any. where infinuated a Rule which 
the Definition of Fable itſelf abſolutely excludes, 
Whatever Idea one hag of him, it is agreed 01 
all Hands that he keeps. cloſe to his Principles, 
that he nevef ſwerves from them, and that he 
draws all poſſible Conſequences from them with 
very uncommon Ability: This is the Cha- 
racter he bears even with thoſe who are no 
t Friends to his Doctrine. I will however, 
fora Moment ſuppoſe; that like other Writers; 
be might have forgot what he had ſaid, and load 
ed his Poeticks with oppoſite Maxims, and ex- 
amine the Paſſages quoted ad Father Boſſa upon 
this Suppoſition. 
Firſt of all then; Aribotle Mering fad, That 
Poetry is more philojepbical and — than Hifz. 
tory ; one might imagine, if this was conſidered 
ſeparately, or by 255 that the Advantage he 
ch to Poetry confifted in its propoſing an In- 


ion which Hiſtory does not: But it is ea 


to perceive this is not the Caſe, Ariſtotle himſelf  - 
having explained his own Meaning. Poetry, ſays 

he, is more. philoſophical and moral than Hiſtory, | 
becauſe Poetry repreſents general Things, and Hiſ- 
try particular ones. And to make his Meaning 
clearer he adds, A Particular is, for Example, a 
Thing done. by Alcibiades 5 4 General Thing is 
what a Perſon of 4 certain Character would neteſ- 

Jarily or probably do. Thus you ſee it is as if he 
bad ſaid, That Poetry repreſents Characters more 

O 2 per- 
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perfectly than Hiſtory. Every Man has his 
particular Character, that is to ſay, he is born 
with a particular predomining Inclination : But 
there is no Perſon whofe Conduct is always ruled 
by this Inclination : The Prejudices of Education, 
Regard to the Opinions and Fudgments of other 
Men, the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Countries we 
live in, the Impreſſions certain Maxims make up- 
on our Imaginations, our Paſſions, our real or 
imaginary Wants, every Thing that invirons us, 
often contributes to make us very different from 
ourſelves. But Hiſtory reſtricts itſelf to a faith- 
ful Detail of Actions, and ſometimes of the par- 
ticular Motives of Conduct in certain Conjunc- 
tures, without penetrating farther, inſomuch 
that we do not perhaps ſee one Character in it 
that is uniform; whereas Poetry makes Men act 
— conformably to their Characters; a Law 
which we. may obſerve in paſſing, obliges them 
not to make them act but for a ſhort Space of 
Time, during which the Characters may be with 
Probability kept up. Now, after this I can 
find no Difficulty in this Paſſage, Ariſtotle hav- 
ing well explained what he means by General 
Things which Poetry repreſents. It is what a vio- 
lent, paſſionate, but at the ſame time magnanimous 
Man, is likely to do when he is provoked. This 
is a General Thing. This Picture may be in- 
ſtructive; nay, I own it always is, if it be well 
drawn, and I ſhall add, if you will, that ſuppoſ- 
ing a Perſon to be ignorant that it is a Fiction, 
it will make a much ftronger Impreſſion upon 
him than the greater Part of hiſtorical Portraits, 
becauſe it is more exact and more finiſhed. But 
if we conſider, that there is no Poem, which does 
not contain many Pictures with the ſame Quali- 
| \ ( ties, 
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tes, one will be far from imagining that Aristotle, 
when he aſcribes to Poetry the Property of de- 
ſcribing General Things, meant to inſinuate 
that the Poem ought to have a particu- 
lar Inſtruction for its Object, ſince each of thoſe 
Portraits includes in it different Leſſons: And 
how ſhould Poetry have ſuch an Object for 
its Scope; or how ſhould it be entirely employ'd 
in eftabliſhing ſuch or ſuch a Truth? Poetry, 
which hath ſo little Regard to Inſtructions, tho? 
inſeparable. from its Portraits, that it has no o- 
ther Deſigh, but to pleaſe by its Compo- 
fn, ESR ns EE ro ane oo Co Tu: 
Upon this Occafion, Gentlemen, I may fay 
with one of our moſt illuftrious Predeceſſors in 
this Academy (/), That Poetry, the Daughter of 
Pleaſure, as well as Painting, like her hath only 
Pleaſure for her Object; and that this Obzeft is 
not unworthy of her, becauſe the Defire of Pleaſure 
is no leſs ſtrong and efficacious in our Breaſts than 
what is called Want or Defire in a leſs noble but 
more preciſe Acceptation of the Word, But in 2 
Diſcourſe ſolely deſtin'd to develop Ariſtotle's 
Doctrine, J ought to confine myſelf to what he 
fays ; or at leaſt, to what may be inferred from 
the Principles he eſtabliſhes by neceſſary Conſe- 
_ Nor ought I even to take hold of every 

aſſage in his Poeticks indifferently, if I would 
preſerve Order in my Diſcourſe, We. are here 
treating of Characters, or, which comes to the 
ſame, of Portraits; to this Point ought my Ob- 
ſervations to be directed. And I maintain, that 
in compoſing them, Poetry has no other View 


but to pleaſe ; and you will agree, That this is 


Ariſtotle's Sentiment, if you will but attend 

, EET - 

1 ae" Fraquitr's Hiſtory of the Academy of Inſcriptions, 
* 2 1 P- 7 . | : a NF ; | - . 
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1 what I have already quoted from him, vix, 
That the End of Pay is to imitate Mios, but 
that it adds Charafters becauſe of Actions. If 
theſe Words have 'any Meaning, Poetry muſt 
principally have Actions in its View, and Cha- 
raters and Sentiments only enter into a Poem in 
a ſecondary View. And thus the Philoſopher 
poſitively concludes : For he adds, So tas the 
Actions, and the Fable comprehending them, are the 
End of Poetry, i. e. The nearer or more imme- 
diate Fnl. But the remote End of a Recital 
of Ac ions, is no other than the Pleaſure of! hear- 
ing a Tale, to which Mankind have ever been 
very fe ifible. It is then the End of Characters 
likewife, which ate added purely for the Sake of 
Actions: For the Acceſſory can have no other 
End beſides that of the Principal ; that is to fay, 
that in general, Tales are told to pleaſe ; but 
that becauſe/a ſimple Recital of Actions would 
be languid and tedious, when it is of any N 
however well imagined, it is therefore neceſſary, in 
order to enliven it, and keep up Attention to 
it, to give the Actors in it Qualities which at- 
tract and fix the Attention, when they are well 
repreſented ; and to make them to ſpeak, that 
they may diſcover Joy, Hope, Fear, Grief, and 
all the other Sentiments fuitable to the Actions 
attributed to them, and to the Circumſtances | in 
which they are plac d. 
And is it not the ſame Deſign of pleaſing, that 
2 Kr invented the different Species of Poetry? 
x pi leaſes us by beſtirring our Paſſions , 
5 Epic! oem by elevating our Mind, and hold- 
ing it in continual Admiration; Elegy by inſpir- 


ing into us by a lively Repreſentation of the 
Mi iſeries of others, a Sorrow that renders us leſs 


ſenſible of our oyn; Comedy, by indulging our 
a ys Wet "TM ng * Wea 
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Propenfity to laugh at what is ridiculous in our 
Manners: The Ode, in fine, by making the Im- 
preſſions upon us in a ſudden and unexpected 
Manner, which in larger Poems require longer 
Preparation. Tis not every where the ſame 
Pleaſure; but we are as much beholden to the 
Poet who moves our melancholy Paſſions, 
as. to one who inſpires us with Joy; and 
above all we like to have our Admiration rais'd, 
to be aſtoniſhed, and thus as it were tranſported 
out of our ſelves. SE; 
No if there remain any Doubt, it is on ac- 
count of the Order Arif otle preſcribes for planning 
the Subject of the Poem. For he would have 
the Poet to invent the Fable in general, and then 
to give Names to his Actors: And Father 
Bil is perſuaded, that the Obligations to com- 
poſe the Fable of the Poem in this Faſhion, could 
only come from the Reſemblance in reſpect of 
a Moral, that there eught to be between this 
Fable and an Apologue, with which he is ever 


comparing it. But need we dig very deep to 


diſcover the Foundation of the Method the Phi- 
loſopher propoſes to Poets? He propoſes it to 
them firſt of all, becauſe he well knew the Li- 
mits of the human Mind ; and ſecondly becauſe 
having attended to the Subjects they commo 
choſe, he had obſeryed the greater Poets had al- 
ways prefered hiſtorical Subjects to invented ones; 
that this Choice had pleaſed, and that there was 
little Hopes of pleaſing by another Choice; and 
yet ſuch Events were not commonly very pro- 
per, neither for the Zpopge, nor for Tragedy. 
[ am ſpeaking of hiſtorical Events in general, 
without diſtinguiſhing between fabulous Hiſtory, 
and that which is more properly called Hiſtory, 
becauſe one may have Reſource indifferently to 
| 8 ER. the 
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the one or the other, and neither of them fur 
niſnes Events ſo proper to Poetry as not to 
ſtand in Need of conſiderable Changes. If the 
Poet having fixed immediately upon aà certain 
Piece of Hiſtory, does not loſe Sight of it for 
ſome Tima, in order to add to his Subject from 
his own Invention, *tis certain he will find him- 
ſelf ſtopt in his Carreer very frequently by Cir- 
cumſtances which will be irreconcileable with the 
Regularity of his Poem, and for ever diſtreſſing 
him. Thus he will go as it were groping in 
the dark; and 'tis a thouſand to one, if at the 
End of his Labour he do not meet with a laſt 
Difficulty that will oblige him to throw aſide all 
that coſt him ſo dear. How much more ad- 
vantageous is it then to have nothing at firſt in 
one's Mind, but the general Subject? There is 
| ſcarcely a more bewitching Pleaſure than that of 
inventing, and by this Means the Poet has it all: 
He feels himſelf animated to perfectionate his 
own Creation: The Events in true or fabulous 
Hiſtory, which are of uſe to him, preſent them- 
ſelves as it were of their own Accord to his 
Fancy; he conſiders them as his own Goods, 
which he may diſpoſe of as he judges proper; he 
adds what he thinks neceſſary, and lays. aſide 
what is not convenient for his Purpoſes. Happy 
Conſequences of a Liberty of which Ariſtotle well 
knew the Value! One needs not after this aſk 
what is meant by a Fable ſtanding out by itſelf, 
which has no Relation to any particular Hero, 
which retraces na known Fact, and contains no- 
thing of the Marvellous in it. By this ſome 
would have us to underſtand, that the Fable, 
ſaying almoft nothing in that Caſe, it cannot be 
the principal in the Poem, as Ariſtotli aſſures us 
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+ is, unleſs it have a Moral Truth for its Baſis, 
But Ariſt otle himſelf hinders us from conceiving 
{ach an Opinion, when he declares, that what - 
makes the Fable ' the principal Part is, that the 
Actions muſt be invented to give Qualities to the 
Perſons who are to be introduced. I have twice 
already quoted theſe Words. It is not as the 
nobler Part that the Fable is principal, it is as 
being neceſſary to the other Parts, which cannot 
exiſt without it. By itſelf it appears very trifling; 
but what does it become when it is applied to 
ſome celebrated Hero, and when all the Cir- 
cumſtances are joined which can naturally be 
blended with it? when the Characters of all thoſe 
who are to have any Share in the Action are du- 
ly animated, and their Paſſions, Affections and 
Thoughts are expreſſed in the Conferences they 
hold? It then becomes one of the nobleſt Pro- 
ductions of human Genius; and every tranſported 
Mind will not ſurely defire any particular Inſtruc- 
tion. CY £ | LO TE 
Here I would put a Cloſe to this firft Diſ- 
courſe, if you had not ſeemed to defire a farther 
Explanation of two Obſervations I happened to let 
fall in paſſing, and which may appear Paradoxes - 
to Perſons lefs enlightened than you. 'For in 
compoſing the Fable of an Epick or Dramatick 
Poem with Apologue, in my firſt Diſſertation I 
ſaid, the latter was neither poſſible nor probable ; 


and in the ſame Diſſertation, ſpeaking of Cha- 


raters, I ſuppoſed a certain Kind of Goodneſs ne- 
ceſſary to them, which is not generally thought 
requiſite z for if one repreſents a cholerick, paſ- 
ſionate Perſon, I ſaid, he ought to be at the ſame 
Time fefcribed or painted out as magnani- 
mous. 1 r | 


4 


As 
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As for what regards the Apologue, a few 
Words will ſuffice, I underſtand by this Word, 
that ſort of Fables in which Animals, Plants, Oc. 
1 and act; and to diſtinguiſh them from o- 
thers, in which Men are the Speakers and Actors, 
we ought to give them different Names. Now 
the latter are called Tales. It is then of the 
firſt Kind ſolely that I affirmed, they were ne | 
ther poſſible nor probable 3 and this ſtands in no 
need of being proved: But if any will have the 
Title of Apologue to agree in common to what- 
ever we in ordinary Diſcourſe call Fable, it 
would ſtill be juſt enough to ſay, that Apologue 
in general, or conſidered in its full Extent, has 
neither · Poſſibility, nor what we properly deno- 
minate Probability ; ſince theſe Qualities are want: 
ing to one Species of it. I am not ignorant that 
a Kind of Probability is required even in them. 
Thus one ought not to ſuppoſe the Oak leſs 
than the Hyſſop, nor the Acorn bigger than the 
Pumkin 3 and we would with good Reaſon 
laugh at a Fable- Writer who ſhould make a 
Coward of the Lion, or aſcribe Tameneſs to the 
Wolf, Stupidity to the Fox, or Courage and 
Ferocity to a Lamb, But it is not ſufficient that 
Fables are not ſhocking in certain Reſpects to 
give them the Character of Probable : They are 
not ſuch, ſince Virtues and Vices are aſcribed 
to Animals and Plants, which have not the leaſt 
external Umbrage of them. If no more were 
done than giving Speech to Creatures which have 
not that Faculty, it would be ſufficient to exclude 
them from that Denomination: But Writers not 
ſatisfied with making them diſcourſe about 
Things ſuppoſed to happen among them, often 
repreſent them acting in Conſequence of Di- 
courſes they had held with one another; = 
3 which 


& 
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which is remarkable, ſo little is the Probability 
adhered to that I have mentioned, ſo unrigidly 
is the Obſervance of it exacted, that it is over- 
leaped to a certain Degree without ſhocking : As 
in the Fable where the Lion is repreſented mak- 
ing a Society for hunting, with three Animals 
which are very unwilling to keep Company with 
him, and which are neither carniyprous nor 
Hunters. een In; 8 : 


Vacca, & Capella, & patiens Ovis injurie, &c. 


Inſomuch that we may ſay, that no more is 
properly demanded here, but another Sort of 
Probability, which in the Fable of the Lion and 
the Lamb, for Example, conſiſts in making them 
ſay what thoſe whom they repreſent would fay. 
For it is certain this ought never to be wanting; 
but it is equally true, that it does not belong to 
Fable, conſidered by itſelf, or in its own Na- 
ture; it is its Connexion with a true or poſſible 
Thing that gives Fable this Sort of Probability; 
which one cannot give any other Account of, 
than by ſaying, that it is probable as an Image, 
without being ſo in itſelf. This is what I have 
to ſay with Relation to Apologue. The ſecond 
Illuſtration muſt be longer, becauſe I cannot 
make it without explaining a Paſſage in Ariſtotie's 
Poeticks, which hath not hitherto been well un- 
derſtood, tho! there are few in it, of which 
the right Intelligence is of more Import- 
Pere are four Things, ſays the Philoſopher (8), 
to be obſerved with reſpett 10 Manners ; the firſt 
and moſt important of which is that they be Good. 
There are Manners in a Diſcourſe, or in an _—_ 


(s) Poet, Cap. 11. 


ce — 
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when the one or the other diſcovers an Inclination, 
or Reſolution ſuch as it is. The Manners are bad, if 
' the Inclination be bad; if it be good, the Manner. 
are good. And theſe three Things happen in all 
Conditions of Life; for a Woman may be good, 
the for ordinary they are rather bad than good, 
and a Valet may be good, tho we may ſay in . 

neral, that — are abſolutely wicked. 
Ariſtotle afterwards requires three other Con. 
ditions in Manners, viz. That they be conformabl: 
10 Rank, Age, and Sen: That if one introduces 
known Perſonages, they be repreſented ſuch as they 
are in faft; which. he expreſſes by ſaying, That 
the Manners, ought to be like: In fine, that they 
ought to be equal, ſo that if a Perſon is repreſet- 
ed as unequal in his Manners, be ought to be 
throughout the Piece equally unequal. He adds, 
'-That it is a Tranſgreſſion againſt the Goodneſs of 
Manners when they are not neceſſary. Now, 
Gentlemen, there 1s not the leaſt Shadow of 
Difficulty in what relates to Conformity, Like- 
neſs, and Equality of Manners or Characters. But 
without doubt you prevent me in what relates 
to Goodneſs ; for you recall to mind the Eſteem 
Ariſtotle had for Homer's Poems; in which, ſure, 
there is more than one vicious Character. You 
likewiſe recall to mind what you have read in 
is Poeticks, that follows very ſoon after what 
I have jt now quoted, viz. Yat violent and 
ebolerick Per ſons ö be repreſented and hence 
you juſtly conclude, that there is no Appearance 
that Ariſtotle ſhould have required all the Cha- 
raters to be virtuous, tho* he expreſſes himſelf, 
and even reafons in a e very proper to 
make that imagined. | 

The firſt Commentators upon his Art of Poe- 

try, leſs anxious to diſcover his Senſe a 
a c 
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make long Diſcourſes upon what he diſpatches 
in a few Words, have not been able to ſee any 
in theſe Words, beyond the Meaning they ſug- 
geſt at firſt Sight: But it hath-fince been found 
neceſſary to look out for a Goodneſs compatible 
with Manners morally vicious and with immoral 
Men; and this Reſearch has produced two dif- 
ferent Explications of Ariſtotle. The one is the 
elder Corneille*s, who imagines that by the Good - 
neſs of which Ariſtotle ſpeaks, ought to be un- 
derſtood, An extraordinary ſtriking” Character, 
whether of a vicious or virtuous Habitude, accord- 
ing as the one or the other agrees to the Perſon 
introduced, This ſtriking Elevation, which in- 
finitely pleaſed Corneille, he gave to all his Cha- 
racters; and no Perſon has fucceeded better in 
it: And J am not aſtoniſhed that he ſhould eaſi- 
ly have perſuaded himſelf, that a Thing in 
which he ſo greatly excell'd, was put in the firſt 
Rank, and = nar the moſt important of 
all by the Maſter Critick. M. Dacier, who came 
afterwards, undertook to undeceive thoſe whom * 
the Authority of this great Poet had ſeduced. 
He obſerves, That we do not always find this 
Elevation in the Characters repreſented by ancient 
Poets; and after having added, that it would 
not always be conſiſtent with two other requiſite 
Qualities, viz. Likeneſs and Conſiſtency, he deter- 
mines that Ariſtotle meant, that whether a morally 
good, or a morally bad Perſon was introduced, his 
Character ought always to be well marked : 
Which, to ſay the Truth, ſurprizes me extreme - 
ly ; for this Explication has preciſely the ſame 
Fault with Corneille's, i. e. They are both equally 
oppoſite to the proper. Signification of Ariſatle's 
Words. In fact, every one knows that the 
Word xpnsd5 is never uſed but to ſignify what 
| "0 
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is morally good; and if one could doubt of 
Ariſtotle's employing it in that Senſe, he need 
only read on a little farther z for it is paſt Dif. 
pute, that he only ſpeaks of moral Qualities ; 


- when to explain What he underſtood by good 
Manners, he. adds; That the Manners imitated. 


are good, if the Inclination ù good; but bad if the 
Inclination be evil. It is equally clear, that the 
Badneſs he imputes to Valets is a moral Bad- 
neſs; and from hence we muſt conclude. the 
Goodneſs he oppoſes to it is of the fame Kind; 
M. Dacier's Explication has another Default be: 
ſides peculiar to it for you have ſeen that the 
fourth Rule which Ariſtotle qe relative to 

t to be equal, i. e. 
that each Perſonage ought to be throughout all to 
the End, what be at firſt appears to be, without any 
Inſtance belying bis Charatter. But it is only by 


| preſerving throughout the whole Piece this E- 
2 of Characters that one can mark them 


ongly ; ſo that well marked and equal Man- 


ers are one and the ſame Thing. It is not 


therefore Mr. Dacier's Fault, if Ariſtatle is not 
imagined to have been ſo negligent ahout what 
he wrote, as to have given really but three Rules, 
when he imagined he had laid down four very 
different ones. NS, 5 NR. 
But how can there be any Difficulty here 4- 


bout the Meaning of Goodneſs ? Should we not 


rather ſay, How could Ariſtotle, who approved 


of repreſenting vicious Characters, pretend, that 


moral Goodneſs was what was principal in Man- 
ners, and ought to be found in all Characters? 
This is what hath appeared difficult, but it 

really is not. For the Poet meant to recommend 


à Thing to Poets, which it were to be wiſned, 
ours had always before their Eyes, and _ | 
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ſome of them ſeem to have been quite ignorant 
of, viz, That in repreſenting any Character what- 
ſoever, they . ought principally to exert. them- 
ſelves to put all the Good into it, with which it 
can in the Nature of Things be accompanied. 
When they aſſign Choler to a Perſon, let them 
not make him do baſe Actions, but ſo far as 
Anger might probably have occaſioned the 
Commiſſion, of them in a Perſon who hath Great- 


neſs of Soul and many Virtues : :Let them not 


paint him guilty of ſuch odious Vices as Trea- 
ſon, or ſuch deteſtable Sentiments as Blaſphemy. 
One may be cholerick, without being either 


treacherous or impious. : Theſe are not Affecti- 


ons natural to the human Mind, but the ſad 


Effects of extreme Depravation. Let then your 
paſſionate Man be a faithful Friend, and a ge- 


verous Enemy; let him revere the Gods; and 


in one Word, let him have all the Virtues that 


can embelliſh the Portrait you propoſed to make. 


In the ſame Manner, if you would imitate the 


Manners of a Woman, take care not to give 
her all the Vices the Sex commonly has: How- 
ever common theſe Vices may be, yet all Wo- 
men have them not. Except then from them 
the Woman you paint, and 
in her but what is great and commendable, what 
belongs to her particular Character, or rulingPaſſion 
excepted. Po the ſame with reſpect to Valets. Don't 
make them Enemies to their Maſters, tho? they be 
almoſt always ſo; make them, on the contrary, 
faithful and attached to their Maſters, and moſt 
punctual in their Attendance and Obedience. 
They ought not to be equal to thoſe whom 
they ſerve, neither in Nobleneſs of Sentiment, 
nor in Greatneſs of Actions; that is not ſuitable 
to their State: But they ought not to ſhew too 


much 


I 


et there be nothing 
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much Baſeneſs. On the contrary, their Behz. 
-haviour ought to raiſe them as much above 
Perſons of their Condition, as Heroes are aboye 
other Men. This, Gentlemen, is what Arif}; 
means by —_— 3 and what he inſinuates ag 
when he adds, That it would be a Tranſereſin 
againſt the Goodneſs of Manners; if any Thing uu 
ſuffered to enter into a Character that is not x. 
ceſſary. What M. Dacier has wrote upon the 
Subject, is but one continued String of Miſtakes, 
which terminate in a Maxim equally falſe, and 
proper, were it adopted and followed; to {poi 
any, Poem, whether Epick or Dramatick ; fot 
he imagines; that by Neceſſity is to be un. 
derſtood, that Characters ought. to be repreſented 
in ſuch a Manner, that any one might eafily 
- foreſee what Reſolutions the Perſons to whom 
they are attributed will take. But it is Time to 
return to my Subject. _ BY 


g Second P ART. 


Jo prove that Ariſtotle hath not laid any Ob- 
bgation upon a Poet to invent the Subject of his 
Poem, on purpoſe to eſtabliſh a Moral Truth, is 
to prove in ſome Sort, that Homer had no De- 

ſign to eſtabliſh any ſuch Truth by his ad or 
| Odyſſey, This Poet was very dexterous at inſi- 
nuating in an obſcure Manner any Maxims he 

had a Mind and the Philoſopher; who regard- 
ed his Works as Models to Epick Poetry, was 
alſo too clear-ſighted not to diſcoyer what he 
found ſo expreſly marked, and too attached to 
what was moſt perfect in every Kind; to have 


exempted future Poets from a Law of Homer 


Impoſition; and which, beyond Diſpute, would 
give a more noble Subje& to the Epopee. þ 2-4 


* 
c 
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therefore it would be eaſy to clear the Matter 
in Diſpute with regard to Homer : We would 
only need to reafon a, very little upon a true 
Principle, as they have done upon a falſe Sup- 

iron. Lou have, ve may fly 6 them, 
ſought for the Rules of an Epick Poem in the 
Poeticks of Ariſtotle ; and becauſe you thought 
you had diſeovered there, that the Poet had a 
certain Moral Truth in his View when he com- 
poſes his Pyem, you have ſet your ſelves to find 
out ſuch a Truth in the Had. And it would 
indeed be egg, if with this Prepoſſeſſwn | 
you had not found one. What more natural, = 
han, upon ſeeing the” diſmal Effects of Diſcord ] 
among the Greek Princes, to imagine Homer had | 
deſcribed them, to inculcate upon the'Greeks the ; 
Neceſſity of Union and Concord, in order to re?- 
pulſe their Enemies? This Diſcovery Was too 
ſeducive to ſuffer you to examine it t the 
Bottom: Lou ſeiz' d it with Rapidity, and in 
the Diſpoſition you were, if any one had come 
to tell you, that there are however ſome” Par- 
ticularities in the 7iad, which do not permit 
the attributing ſüch a Vi to the Poet, you 
would have anfwered, If be had it not, be ought 
to have had it. See whither the Authority of 
Ariſtotle carries you. But the fame Authority 
ought to make à quite oppoſite Impteſſion upon 
you ; and whereas you have imagined there a ef 
to be a Moral in the ad, Becaiiſe you fanc: 
Ariſtotle ſaw one in it, you büght to believe there Wo 1 
is none in it, betauſe Ariſtbtle ſaw none in it. =_ 
| Theſe Refletiohs ought to be ſufficient to thioſe | 
who profeſs 4 cloſe Attachment to this Philoſo- i 
| pher's Doctrine : But they wotild not be of fufficient _ 


T 


eight with others, perhaps the moſt numerous 
Party, Accordingly I * not omitted ay. 
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of the Proofs that the Action of the I could 
furniſh me with, to make it appear, that it was 
not framed to inſinuate any one Moral Truth 
more than another; and this was the Method! 
took. Firſt of all I obſerved, that it could not 
be doubted but the Poems of Homer were vety 
inſtructive. Then I delineated the Plan of the 
Liad, after the Model of that of the Odyſey, 
which Ariſtotle * left us in his Poeficks ; = 
hence 1 endeavoured to ſhew, that the Moral up- 
on which, according to Father Baſſu, it was form- 
ed, is not to be found in it, but indirectly and 
Auge To this I added a hs. De- 
tail of the different Inſtructions diſcoverable in 
the Il ad; the greateſt Part of which extead al. 
moſt throughout the Whole, into the Action of 
tae Poem; ſome others finiſh with it; and one 
which comes in very late, fo occupies afterwards 
to the End, that it allows us to think of nothing 
elſe. The Reflexions- theſe Conſiderations gave 
Riſe to are very ſimple: They are all founded 
on the Nature of Epick Poetry, and the Diſpo- 
fitions. of the — Mind. Theſe Obſerv«- 
tions led me at laſt to inſinuate, that an Epick 
Poem is by no Means proper for producing 1 
Effect which ſome will have Homer to | 
compoſed the Nad for. 

I ſhall not now. repeat the Plan of thi 
Poem, which was laid down in the preceding 
Diſcourſe : If we. are ſurpriſed: to gan Fupiter 
acting a Part i in it, our Wonder ceaſes when we 
give Attention to the Religion of Homer, and 
of the, Greeks,, for whom he wrote. It is not 

an epiſodick Part, it belongs a to the 
Plan and Fable: To be convine A, oth 255 it 1 


ay Sf ff & > 


nemnen 
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nemnon arg the whole Matter of the Liad; 
it produces all the great Events in it, i. e. all the 
Ileries wich whic:1 the Greeks are overwhelm- 
ed. So great is its Influence; that without it no- 
thing that happened could haye happened. Are 
rot the Victories of the THojays nces.. of, 
the deceitful, Dream that Jupiter ſent to ga. 
mennon f and t6. 1. eaf his Menates. inſpired 
into the Guardian Gods of Greece,” Na forced 
them to abandon their beloved, Nation in the 
midſt of its Diſtreſs? This God; belt Power 
is abſolute, BR, reſpect to à certain Order ane 
Concatination of Events} but = ay. be pa 
ptiſed, ſuffers . himſelf: to be pod 
Juno Nepenne i immediatel 
N Tre Vita 6 1 12 fly : 4 
a ent befgte C * 
Jupiter zwaces, and e Things into their 
former Condition; he orders Nevin to wih 
Apollo, to ſugcour Hair; and 


% 


dhe, 2 nh Sup poke art is A Pam oper. | 
bok d. It i not only.an; i 
an abſolutely falſe onen becau Ling 
this Part, it makes. thoſe, who Yo = a 
the Jiad with ſufßcient Attention, believe,,. four 
Homer ies Which are not compatible with 
the real, Plan of high. Poem. Fupiter,, inte- 
reſts himſelf in .the Reſentment of.-4 bills, 
becauſe. this. Hero had been offended by, Age 
nemnan : It is not then the Munderſtanding of 
twq Princes,” but the Injuſtice the, one had, done 
12 which is the firſt Cauſe and ori- 

| n of "ogy ARS of. , 5 
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Lou might perhaps have reproach'd me, 
Gentlemen, for having too eafily yielded that 
there is ſome Glimmering of this Moral in the 
Bau, if J had not been engaged to it: by very 
ſtrong Motives. The Subject was too large for 
one Diſſertation; and there are ſome Things one 
ought not to ſeem to differ in from others, when 
one cannot give the Reaſons: of their Opinion 
without di greſſing too much from the Point ptin- 
cipally intended. This is what has miſled Fa- 
ther Boſſy, and many after him, that he has on- 
ly conſidered in the Ziad what appears probable 
to us, and did not put himſelf in the Place of x 
Grecian in the Times of Homer, who muſt have 
had the fame Ideas of the Divinity that the Com- 
monalty among the Greeks then had, - and fora 
long Time after. .*Tis true, if any one ſhould 
now make the Gods to act and ſpeak in a Poem, 
all he did of this Kind would be looked upon as 
fo many Fictions added to the Plan of his Fable; 

capable of amuſing ſome Readers, and perhaps 
of ſhocking others. — But wh would we think 
fo ? Becauſe we know theſe ' hings, are impoſ- 
fible, ridiculous, abſurd; It was' not thought 
fo in Homer's Age: The Actions of the Gods 
might enter —_ his Platt as well as human Ae- 
tions; becauſe both red equal ble * 
All the Difference en _ — that 
Religion diſpoſed the Geełt to receive with te- 
ſpeRtul Admiration whatever was attributed ba | 
uy Objects of their Worſhip. n 

It is true, there have been 1015 Wiiters's e- 
ver among the Pagans, who have been willing to 
in ſinuate, that all theſe Fictions were allegorical. 
Plato would not have been diſpleaſed, that it had 
been thought fo even of ſome of them which he 
Permitted the Wiſe · to preſerve. ſaered: He y_ 
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in his Cratylus and elſewhere endeavoured | ex” 
preſly to ſhew, how. a Part of what was Jaid. 
the Gods ſhould be underſtood. I adventure to 
ſay more, it appears evident to me, that Homer 
was fully convinced of the, F alſity of the AQtons 
aſcribed to. the Gods, and I Nen doubt but he 
had the ſame Opinion of them with Hejiod, 
with whom he generally 198 who . compoſed 
his Theogony,; not merely. to. "Pleafure of 
retailing Fables, but ta tranſm 125 . ofterity, u un- 
der hots hiſtorical Emblems, the Hiſtory of the 
Religion of the Greeks, and of the more re- 
markable ancient Events that had hap) pened . a- 
oma them. This, I hope. one Da 75 

But hence nothing can with any 
| of Reaſon be concluded againſt what Thaw ad- 
vanced in this Diſcourſe.” For it was not for a 
few Perſons as well enlightened as bite, that 
Homer compoſed. his Poems; it was for the "whole 
Body of the Nation. People capable of perceiv- 
ing its Beauties, only wanted for this Effect a 
natural Taſte, that TR not dream of ſea | 
for any Thing beyond what the Poet has, ſaic 
And what could: engage them to ſuch a Search? 
Gods capable of loying mortal Women, and and of 
committing Adulteries, might no doubt have all 
our Virtues and Vices ; and fince ſome. of thoſe 
were aſcribed to them, without offending againſt 
Probability, there was no Riſk run in attributing 
all the reſt to them. Thus Ariſtotle ranks all 
theſe Fict ons which he regarded as Impoſſibilities, 
in the Number of Things that a Poet, of the 
higheſt Form might make uſe of as probable, 
becauſe they paſſed for ſuch, and were common- 
ly believed, I have already taken Notice of what 


he fays on this Subje&, Pa lt 
of 3 | But 
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But if Homer had nod the Moral of Diſcord 
in view; is that to fay, he had none in View ? 
This & what I have not adyentured to aſſert; 
and if T have maintained that he did not propoſe 
ie, it wits not till 1 had m e ſome Reflexions 
upon another Moral, which ms to agree bet 
ter with the Action of the Poem, and of which 
perhaps Homer had no' more Thought than' of 
the former.” The Anger of Achilles excited by 
the Injuſtice of Kanne, being the firſt Thing 
the Poet preſetits to us, and the Miſeries of the 
Greeks, with which he ſo long occupies us, be: 
ing Conſequences of that In juſtice, becauſe a 
1 75 inteteſts himſelf in the Aubert of Achilkes 
Fit true that Homer compoſed his Hiad to 
WR us, he muſt "have fram'd. it to teach us, 
that Juſtice draws upon us many Misfartunes, 
or, LAN" is the fame, that the Miſter of 15 

08418 t he 7 of thoſe who are unju 
treated © This Morat fees pro Jer to mike 21 
very great Impreſſion upon us. We . 
with what happens to others, in Proportion to 
the Concern we may Have in the Affair. This is 
2 natural Effect of gur Self-loye.” Thus we 
behold a Quatrel between two Princes, the Poet 
has not yet made known to us, with great In- 
difference, if there be not certain Circumſtances 
that we can apply to ourfetves': But when ſuch 
reſent derne Ms to our View, they ſhake our 
ohm -and nothing is more capable of producing 
this Effect than Injuſtice. The Si ght f a Per- 
ton offended moves us, and wathivg can exceed 
the Satisfaction it afterwards gives us to ſee ſuch 
a2 one avenged. It is therefore true, that this 
Maxim a rees well to the Events 1 have 
mentioned; and that this muſt be what Homer 
had in View to eſlabliſh, if he had any Moral i - 
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his Eye; or if he compoſed: his Poem 3 
ſuch Purpoſe: But how little Reaſon is 4 
to imagine this was his Deſign ? It is certain he 
Pad: it not in his Thoughts. - Firſt; becauſe | this 
Moral does not ſuit the whole Action, but 
ning of it. An Inſtruction mak 
ing the Object of a Poem, and the Purpoſe; of 
its Fable and Plan, would have the ſame/Extent 
with the Fable: The Moral and the Fable march 
Hand in Hand in the Apologue; they ſet out 
and end together: It would be fo likewiſe in the 
Epick Fable, were it compoſed for the Sake of 
a Moral. | Beſides, tis undeniable- that the Poet 
had no ſuch, Intention, becauſe it is not the Re. 
paration of the Injuſtice which pute a Beriod to 
the Miſeries it had occaſioned. In vain does 
Agamemnom ſend Meſſages to Achilles, and offer 
him magnificent Preſents : the Greeks are not the 
Jeſs diſtreſſed, and Jupiter is the ſame to Achill. 
les when he is obſtinate in Ria A . 0 he 
was to him when he was 
Which is mote, this God A pc 5 pu 
Change of Affairs. Aclillas ſtood in Need 
of his Aid to avenge him Agamomnon, 
but his own Valour and Proweſs are ſufficient to 
avenge the Death of his Friend, and to deprive 
the Enemy of their prineipal Support and Bul- 
wark. The Reconeiliatiom is brought about 
vithout the Intervention of any God, and before 
the Injury is repaired: And it is not till after 
the provoked Prince had declared in an Aﬀſem- 
bly of the Greeks, that he was reſolved” to go 
out againſt t Enemy, that Des cauſed a Sa- 
tisfaction to be given himy' of which. he had no 


longer * Thought, 


P4 7: Why 
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Nau, if Homer neither intended to repreſent 
by the Hliad the doleful Conſequences of Dif. 
cord, as hath been commonly apprehended from 
a falſe Notion of the Plan of this Poem, nor the 
Miſeries which attend Injuſtice, as the real Plan 


of this Poem would make one think at firſt 


Sight, it is certainly in vain to look out for any 
other Moral in it, that was its principal Scope. 


If many preſent themſelves, but ſome. of them are 


too feebly marked, or if they reſult from Cir- 
cimſtances rather than from the Fable, or if, az 
he Moral of Injuſtice, they only agree to one 


* 


Part of the ſame Fable 3 or, in fine, if they are 


not ſo much particular Inſtructions, as Pictures 
including many different Inſtructions, then, there 
is none in it which does not want one or more 
of the Qualities requiſite to make a Moral to be 


conſidered as the Object of the Poem. Let us 


therefore give ourſelves the Pleaſure of finding 
them only, but let us not imagine that they 
made any Part of the Poet's Intention, as it 


were not ſufficient Glory to him, that every one 
of them was the Effect of his Ability in diſpoſ- 
ing and ranging the Events he ſings, and in 


drawing and keeping up the Characters he 
1 ts. in 592710 21 TO . tal 3 15 BY 145 
In this ehiefly does Homer's Merit lie. Whats 


ever Criticks may have found Fault with in his 


Liad, at leaſt nothing is more magnificent than 


the Train of Events of which he has compos d 
his Action, and that Concourſe of Heroes he 

has brought together, all of them reſembling one 
another in the Love of Glory; and yet all dif- 
tering from each other by moſt diſtinguiſhable 


Qualities. In this Homer ſhines 2 Tis thus 
de ſhews himſelf a Poet, the greateſt of Poets. 


Put this Variety of Events and Characters may 


ſuf⸗ 


3 
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ſufficiently convince us, that Homer could not 
have had it in his View to eſtabliſn any ons. 
particular Truth. There reſults from it a Va- 
riety of admirable Leſſons, which all of them 
ſtrie in Proportion as the Events and Cha- 
raters whence they reſult are better repreſented. 
Wherefore the Poet could not expect that any 
one would have more force than any other, fan 
leſs principally, attract our Attention; and to 

ſpeak frankly, it is but ta do juſtice to him, to 
ſhew he had not the Views which have been aſerib - 
el to him. : Hy tho ime 4554, de 
In reality, one may compoſe ſeveral Songs, in 
Minds, without reckoning much on the Succeſs 

But who will take the Labour of compoſing a 
Poem of ſuch Extent as the 1/344, without hop- 
ing to ſucceed? Or, if any one could be found, 
who ſhould think of ſuch an Entepprize, what 
would we think of him, if he ſhould take a cer - 
tain Method of rendering twenty other Truths 
more touching than that which he chiefly intend- 
ed to inculcate ? Yet this is what Homer is ſaid 

to have done, When it is pretended that he deſign- 
ed to eſtabliſn this Verity, That good: Intelligence 
or Harmony gives Succeſs to Undertakings, and 
that Miſunderſt anding and Diviſion defeats them. 
For if we grant more to the Defenders of this 
Opinion, than they will demand — yielding to 
them, that upon ſeeing a Quarrel ariſe between 
the two Princes, we are principally moved with 
the Reſolution one of them takes no longer to 
fight for the common Cauſe Let us add, if 
they pleaſe, that this Emotion will be ſtrong e- 
nough to keep itſelf up amidſt that long De- 
tail of Men and Ships that the Quarrel of Mens- 
laus puts into Motion; a Detail very entertain- 


wg 
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ing to the Greeks, tho? it · cannot be ſo to us: 
and to carry our Complaiſance yet farther, let 
us ſuy, that if the firſt — the Greeks | 
after "Achille retires, gives us a high Idea of thi 
Prince, upon whom the Happineſs” and 
of ſo many Nations depends; or if they Ted 
us to reflect upon the Effects of I Ivfuſtie, that 
we are, however, leſs truck with them than the 
Conſequences of the Diſcord ': Yet what Images 
come immediately after to turn away our Atten, 
tion from this Object? We ſhall cearcelyiha be 
able to keep our Minds fixed upon the Conſe. 
quences of Athilles's Abſenee, when we once 
come to ſee that ſplendid Picture of abſolute 8o· 
vereignty, of which I gave you a Sketch in m 
firſt Diſcoutſe. And when we ſee the 2 
os inflexible Hardneſs of this Hero, will no 
his be the only Object that then ſtrikes us : 
— I not ſay, we muſt have very inhuman 
Hearts, if it do not make a very deep Tmpreſ- 
Hon upon us? All that ſucceeds only} ſerves to 
entertain and fortify the Sentiments that it a. 
 wakens in us; and we muſt conceive ſo much 
the greater Averfion againſt fuch Conduct as that 
of Achilles, that it docs ſuch diſmal Effects. 
The Greeks are on the Brink of Ruin: Patroctus, 
hitherto reſtrained from aſſiſting them by his At- 
tachment to his Maſter, can > longer hide hig 
Affliction, it draws Tears from his Eyes: Acbil.- 
Es cannot ſee him ſo deeply touched ut he: | 
ing moved: And is not our Heart raviſhed by 
this Paſſage? Did ever one ſee the Force of 
Friendſhip pictured in a more lively, affecting 
Manner? You know, Gentlemen, what the 
Poet makes his Hero do, and all the Adven- 
tures of Patroclus, in which he fo warmly in- 
tereſts us. His Death brings about great Chan- 
Ot | ges, 
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be regarded as one of thoſe Devotements 
to one's: Ry of which we find Examples in 


Antiquity, the Conſequences of which are truly 


ſurpriſing. | Achilles is reconciled. to dgamemon x 
he makes a dreadful Slaughter among the Ene- 
my; Heftor their moſt powerful Prop falls un- 


der his Blow. It is pens go that we ought to ſee 
the happy Effects of . But how far is 
this Picture, ſuppoſing it exact, removed from 
that by which it ought to have heen plac'd, in 

order to have this Effect? So many Things come 
one after another to turn aſide our Byes from 
the Conſequences of Diſſenſion, that we now 


ſcarcely remember to have eyer thought of it. 


Without this Contraſt, however, we admire h 
that whish alone is truly admirable in it, 


which is painted out with the ſtrongeſt Strokes, 

mean, the extradrdinary Valour of Athilles ; 
He himſelf is as a whole Army; and the Greek 
Heroes, whoſe Actions kad filled us heretofore 


with ſuch Amazement, are now no more but 
mere Spectators of his Combatg, or rather of his 


Victories. If there be room left for any other | 


Reflexion, it is upon the Attachment © of this 


Hero to his Friend's, Memory, of whom hie is in · 


ceſſantly ſpeaking 3; and for whoſe Sake, ſurpaſſing 
as] it — himſelf, he does more prodigious 
Feats in one Day, than he had done in all the 
nine Tears of the War. This Friend ſtüp fills 


our Attention; it is in Honour te the Shade of 
Patroclus, that he makes Games to be celebrated 


by the Grecian Princes. In ſine, we cannot be 
very ſenſible to what the Poet ſays with refpe& 
to Hector's Body, ſo remote are theſe Manners 


and Cuſtoms from ours: But the Action would 


haye finiſhed very il to Greeks, if they had ſeen 
Funeral 


29 
Pu and one would think that Hamer defired it 


\ 
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Funeral Honours refuſed to ſuch a Prince ag 
Hector; and to give them full Satisfaction, it was 
neceſfary; that the victorious Hero ſhould receive 
2 Recompenee ſuitable to his Valowr. This Sa. 
tisfaction was to them one principal Effect of 
the Poem, and what could not fal to "BD thei 
Attention. 

Thus in reading che Hiad, one receives, 0 
hath been ſaid, very many ſucceſſive Impieff 
ons very diffetent from one another. If ſome of 
them are weaker than the reſt, it muſt be attribut- 
ed to one of thefetwo Cauſes, Either the Picture 
the Poet preſents us with is compounded of ſeve. 
ral Parts, which tho' connected together in 2 
certam Manner, yet do not appear all at one 
View: Or we have many Principles and Diſpo- 
fitions in us, which keep us from reflecting upon 
the Truths the Picture is qualified to bring actoſs 
our Minds. It would be aſtoniſhing, if in the 
continual Admiration the Poet holds us by a Su- 
ceſſion of admirable Pictures, we were not leſs 
ſtruck by ſome which he only ſhews us by Parts, 
than by others which we ſee all at once, and 
without any Interruption. Befides, it is certain that 
our Paſſions blind us to thoſe Truths which are 

oppoſite to them; it requires a great deal of 
Art to be able to make us n en dr to 
turn our Eyes towards them: But of all the 
Means to which one may have Recourſe, thete 
zs none more feeble, or from which leſs Succeſs 
can be expected, than mixing and confounding 
theſe Truths with many others, every one of 
which is equally capable of moving us itſelf. 
And this ſhews, that were the Moral of Diſcord 
leſs equivocal than it is, we have no Reaſon to 
think Homer had it in his vr as 1 Scope of his 
Hiad. 1 f 


In 
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in fact, the Greeks were divided in his Time: 
The Dorians had chaſed the Acheans, and the 


latter were ſplit into two Parties, one of which 


had driven out the Tonians in their T 


thing followed after this but Diſorder and Con- 


fuſion 3 one Part of the Greeks had been forced 
to ſettle themſelves beyond Sea, and the Animo- 
fties that ſuch Revolutions had occaſioned, were 
not like to be ſoon extinguiſhed : But 5 it cre- 
dible that Homer was ſuch a Stranger to the Na- 


ture of Paſſions, as to imagine that he could ex- 


tirpate ſuch rooted Feuds, and ſo juſt on the 
Side of thoſe who had been expelled their Coun- 
try, by a Poem, in which he joined with the 
Recital of a Quarrel between two Princes, I ſay 
an exact and particular Recital, an Infinity of 
Events and Characters to aſtoniſn his Readers, 
all of which could not fail to make a diffe- 
rent Impreſſion upon them? I affirm that there 


4 
_- 


s no ground to charge him with ſo ill concerted 


a Project; and if one may oppoſe Conjecture to 


Conjecture, I ſhould rather chooſe to ſay, that he 


purpoſed on the contrary to animate the Greeks, 
one Party againft another: For he liv'd_ amidſt 
Men ' deſcended from the Heroes, whoſe Ex- 
ploits he ſung. And what does he inſinuate in- 


to them? The moſt proper Motives in the 
World to infpire the Deſire of returning into 


Europe; for he tells them, that their Anceſtors 


had ſome little Time before reigned in a fine 


Heroes were fprung from moſt illuſtrious Proge- 
nifors,- who. were fingularly protected by the 


Gods: But this fine Country which he takes ſuch 


dare to deſcribe alt the Charms of, the Dorians 


had taken from them; and that they had the 


Athenians 


Country, that the "Athenians had combated 
with them againſt the 7 r6jans;, and that thoſe 
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Athenians for their Enemy, with whom the 
Achaans and Tonians had always been in a loſe 
Confederacy. One might therefore imagine, that 
the Poet's Deſign was to revive the Courage of 
the Greeks eſtabliſhed in Ala, and to incite _ 
to make a League with the Atbeniaus and other 
Greeks pr 4 50 to under take the Conq 
_— 2, as their Forefathers had 
dings might be alledged to forty 
ron Me. for Homer gives no Share of the 
— 25 War to the Derians, whe then inhabited 
the Country juſt mentioned, he never names them 
but in one Paſſage of the 10115 e Sen, to — 
Notice that they Aegan 
yho had poles eee of a a Part of- — 
Hand of Crete; and if he mentions in the Num- 
ber of the Chiefs of the Army three of ercules 
who fought under the Banner "> Agamennon, vis. 


Nepolemus, Phidippus and Antiphns, it is only ef 
make the fiſt die by the 


lands of Sarpedan,.an 
to leave the, Sher” two in Obſcurity (4 


[1 
tho? ſuch a Project be not unworthy: of 2 


Genius as Homer ; and tho- thete be | 
in the Niad that is con to it, yet I ant 
far from aſſerting he com ds Formge ie 
View; and hot 85 2 Con) 

which its Novelty is ſufficient to render 


a be more ge wg * 
others. 


AAT 


10 come now to LES what 1 4 er 
that there is no Reaſon obliging a, Poet to Sad 


ks a Moral Toh for he Oe 112 


14 14 r * 
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I advanced two Proofs of this. That the Idea . 
a Moral, as its Object, does not belong. to t 
Ilea of an Epick Poem ; and that a Law that 
you * in Practice, ought not 10 be Fmepejed | 

a Poet | 

I. I would gladly. not trouble. you, Gentle- 
men, with a new Detail of Things on this Sub- 
ject, but they are neceſſary to ſet the Proof I 
have taken from. the very Nature of the Epopee 
in its full Light. Having conſidered n 
more in the Action but the Unity, the Grandeur, 
and the Probability, to which. added Harmo- 


ny, that is to ſay, Verſification „ the Joe. 


that I have given of it cannot appear exact to 
thoſe who have 12 8 to join other 
Things to it. They will ſay, One Alan auge 
Js have the e Share in 1 Events; and that 
there is befides a rticular Manner in ranging 
the Events in the Recital, ſo neceſſary. to an Lg 
Poem, that it cannot be one without it. 

I grant them all this very willingly: I. ſhall 


| even add, That the Narration ought not to be 


fimple Narrative, . but that it is requiſite a Patt 
of it ſhould. be in the Way of Imitation, to uſe 
Plates Expreſſion (i). A fimple Narrative is 
that in which the Writer never hides himſelf, but 
ſpeaks all in his cum Name : This does not agree 
with the Nature of an Epick Poem, in which a 
Poet ought not only to recite; but ef lp as it 
were upon the Stage, . Actors who ſpeak for them- 
ſelves ; and by this is an Epick Poem no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed _ Hiſtory, and from Dramatick 
Poetry, than by the Arrangement of the Events. 
But who fon nee. at firft, that the Unity of a 


Hero, or more properly ſpeaking, the Unity, ae | 


his Intereſt, 3 is compriſed i in the We of. * 


0 Ofa Republik, l. 3 : 
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to which ths Pbem dyes not give a Being, but 
| only a Form, which it may ſo well be without, 
| that different ones are given to the ſame Addon, 
acording to the Uſes propoſed to be made of 
it. f 
It does not belong to the peeſtnt Queſter 
what may be neceſſary to the Perfection of an 
Epick Poem, its Fable is the only Thing that de: 
mands our Attention at preſent ; and if we would 
ſpeak of it with that Preciſion which makes the 
Merit of Yorks. in gm Arts are treated of, 
we ought to ſeparate it from every Thin that 
does not appertain to its Eſſence, and wih 
which it can ſubſiſt. The Qualities it receives 
| after it is once employed, are very indifferent to 
us; we are only concettied with thoſe it ſtands in 
Need of in order to be employed. But there 
are no others beſides Unity, Grand; and Pro- 
ability. I therefore had Reaſon to ſay, that a 
Moral is not included in the Idea of an Epick 
Poem, fince we can conceive ' one great and 
probable Action, without having it in our View 
eſtabliſh any one particular Moral. After all, 
to mix and confound here what does, with whit 
does not regard the Narrative, would make no 
Change in the Matter. Let the Action be dif- 
poſed in whatever Manner, and let the Poet al- 
7 ſpeak, or be obliged to introduce Perſons 
king, as ſuch Differences could not weaken 
E about a Moral, were it well eſtabliſhed 
from other Conſiderations,” ſo they . can as little 
ſerve to eſtabliſh it. 

I have already prevented a anni Diicalty 
that might here be raiſed. If we confider, ſome 
may tell me, the Nature of the Apologue, it is 
the Recital of an Action which is neither poſſible 
nor probable, or at leaſt needs not be ſuch. LOW 
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Now the Want of Poſſibility and Probability in a 
Retital, does not render a Moral more neceſſary to 
it, than to another which has theſe two Qualities; 
yet a Moral is eſſential to the Apologue; Why 
then ſhould it not be ſo to the Epopee ? 5 
To this it may be anſwered, That the Recital 
of an Action which appears impoſſible to us, and 
which is devoid f Probability, cannot pleaſe us by 
itſelf, and ftands in Need of ſomething to attract 
us, if a Writer would engage us to hear bim with 
any Satisfafion. But tho' this Anſwer be, in my 
Opinion, very juſt, yet it is not ſufficient j and it 
ought to be added, conformably to what I have 
faid, that a Moral is eſſential to the Apologue, be- 
| cauſe all the Writers of them have compoſed their 
Fables on purpoſe to infinuate Moral Truths by 
them ;, and nat to an Epick Poem, becauſe no Poet 
bas compoſed an Epick Poem in that View. There 
are two Things to eonſider in Works of Genius; 
Nature, and the Art, which adds to Nature. 
What Art adds is, what the Perſons who have 
ſucceeded in a certain Kind of Works have al- 
ways, or almoſt always obſeryed, tho Nature 
did not require it: We cannot have Succeſs like 
them, but by taking the like Method with them; 
and it is in this Senſe only, that ſuch Things are 
eſſential to ſuch: or ſuch a Compoſition. A Mo- 
ral therefore is not eſſential to Epick Poetry: I 
ſay more, it is impracticable in it; and with this 
I ſhall conclude. +4 by 19%; | PE” EST 
2. I have obſerved, that Greatheſs is one 
neceſſary Quality of this Poem. But there are 
two Sorts of Greatneſs ; one of which conſiſts in 
this, that great Events are there narrated, or ex- 
traordinary Perſons are there repreſented, in 
whom every thing appears great to us. This 
Grandeur is neceſſary to the Epiek in ſuch a 
„ 5 OG Man- 
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Manner, as does not hinder its giving Place to 
many Facts which have not theſe Qualities. The 
other Greatneſs that its Action requires, is a 
Quality belonging to this Action confidered in 
its whole Extent. It reſults from a great Num- 
ber of Circumſtances accompanying the Subject, 
which are cloſely and intimately connected with 
it, and which do indeed make one Whole with 
it. If you take away theſe Circumſtances, the 
Action will be reduced to almoſt nothing: It 
will not be able to intereft us, and perhaps it 
will appear to us little in Proportion as it is 
more pompouſly ſet out. But in a Moral Ac- 
tion, that is, in an Action wherein Characters 
and Paſſions are painted out, the greater Part of 
Circumſtances ought to be Moral; and all ſuch 
will be to us ſo many Occaſions of think ing on 
a great Number of Truths, which will be no leſs 
different from one another, than the Events giv- 
ing Riſe to them. It is then evident, that the 
Rule about a Moral is repugnant to the Nature 
of the Epopee, becauſe, according to this Rule, the 
Moral reſulting from the Action ought to be 
one, as the Action is one. 
The Action of the Epopee is one, 3 
wholly centers in one Intereſt reſpecting one Per- 
fan, The Intereſt of the Ache i the Riad is 
the Glory of Acbilles, and that Glory ſprings out 
of the Boſom of the Injury done to him by Ag«- 
memnon. His Arms had hitherto been attended 
with the happieſt ' Succeſs, Victory had ever 
followed him ; and it was perceived that it was 
he who muſt accomplifh the great Enterprize that 
armed all Greece. Juſtly provoked by an Af- 
front ffrom the General, he withdraws, and his 
Abſence gives Occaſion to the other Heroes of 
his Nation to diſplay moſt ſurpriſing Valour _ 
| | | or 


- 
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Hector is too mighty for them all, and upon him 
depends the Deſtiny of Troy. Patroclus, moved 
by the Miſeries of his Compatriots, goes with 
Achilles Conſent, and his Arms, to engage the 
Enemy, whom the very Sight of theſe Arms 
always threw into a Conſternation. He makes a 
bloody Havock, and had been invincible if 
Hector had not met with him. His Death made 
the Greeks fear the ſame Diſaſters from which his 
Arm had delivered them; but at the ſame Time 
it rouzes Achilles + And when he comes forth ta 
the Battle, all other Valour (pardon the Expreſ- 
ſion, diſappears before his) he diſpoſes of the 
Lives of the Trojans at his Pleaſure, ſo eaſy is 
Conqueſt to him. Hedtor alone is able to make 
any Reſiſtance, but forced to fly; in his Flight 
he falls, and by his Death, which brought a- 
long with it the taking of Troy, the Hero who is 
the Object of the Poem having accompliſned his 
higheſt Deftiny, is acknowledged the moſt valiant 
of Men, the Honour of his Country, and the Ruin 
of its Enemies. In the ſame Manner, the Inte- 
reſt of the Action in the Qdyſey is the happy 
Return of Ulyſſes to his Country, thro? many Df 
ficulties, which he ſurmounts by his Wiſdom : 
And the Intereſt of the Action in the Ænueid is 
the Settlement of Aneas in Italy, where he 
knows the Fates had' prepared for his Poſte- 
rity a moſt extraordinary Empire and Renown + 
A Settlement he makes in Oppoſition to many 
Difficulties, which he ſurmounts by his Valour, 
and by the Protection of the Gods merited by 
his Piety. The Circumſtances in theſe Actions 
do not hurt their Unity, becauſe they ariſe out 
of the Eſſence of the Action itſelf; becauſe 
each follows neceſſarily or probably every other; 
and they all contribute to give Luſtre to the 
Q._ 2 ae 
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Qualities of the Hero, which ought to produce 
the happy Effect in which he is intereſted. Theſe 
three Conditions are abſolutely neceſſary to ren- 
der an Action truly one; and if hitherto the lat. 
ter hath not been attended to, it is becauſe 
due Attention hath not been given to the Unity 
of Intereſt, in order to find out its Conſe- 
It follows from hence, that, in order to the 
Unity of the Moral, the particular Truths to 
which the Circumſtances of the Poem may lead 
our Reflexion, muſt ariſe out of the Eſſence of 
the principal Moral, they muſt all neceſſarily or 
probably follow one another, and concur to ren- 
der the Truth the Poet propoſed to eſtabliſh more 
evident, more ſenſible, more touching. But be- 
cauſe the Moral Circumſtances of Actions cannot 
differ from one another, unleſs there be Diffe- 
rences in the Characters, and in the Actions 
which the Characters produce, it is manifeſt from 
hence, that the Truths which the Actions may 
ſuggeſt to us, will ſeldom or never have any 
Connexion one with another, but will relate ei- 
ther to different Vices, of which they will excite 
our. Horror, or to different Virtues of which they 

will render us enamoured, 
I do not deny that one may not compoſe an 
Epick Poem as a Romance, which ſhall be pro- 
per to inſtru a Prince, for Inſtance, in the Arts 
of Government : But inſtead of one Maxim, this 
Poem will contain many, which ſhall have no 
Reſemblance but in this Reſpect, that they have 
all the ſame End; I would ſay, that they all 
contribute to the Inſtruction of Perſons in the 
ſame Condition; but this is not the preſent Queſ- 
tion. 
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tion. The Moral, of which I am ſpeaking, is 
one Maxim, which ought ſo to reign throughout 
the Poem, that if there be'any others, they ſhall 
only ſerve to enforce it the more powerfully up- 
on our Minds, as the Circumſtances of the Acti- 
on only ſerve to render the Event more intereſt- 
ing. *Tis a Moral of this Sort that I aſſert to be 
impoſſible to put in Practice: But were it practi- 
cable, far from giving any new Beauty to the 
Poem, it would disfigure it entirely, and pro- 
duce one of the greateſt Faults to be avoided in 
it; fince the Attention of the Reader would be 
continually and equally divided between obſerv- 
ing the Succeſſion of Facts leading to the chief 
Event, and the Succeſſion of Truths contribut- 
ing to confirm and enforce the principal Moral. 
But Father Boſſu, perhaps, did not intend to 
| ſpeak of ſuch a Moral as I have defined. I an- 
ſwer in two Words: Father Boſſu pretends, 
That the Moral is the Foundation of the Fable ; 
and that it muſt be one as the Action. This is his 
Principle. It is no Matter whether he ſaw the 
Conſequences of it or not, they are not the 
leſs neceſſary on that Account; and we are ne- 
vertheleſs authorized to conclude, that theſe 
Conſequences being oppoſite to the Nature of 
the Epopèe, the Principle from which they fol- 
low cannot be true. Befides, ſhould I prot 
that we might oblige a Poet to chooſe ſome 
Moral for the Baſis of his Fable, and yet leave 
him at Liberty to infinuate any other Truths he 
pleaſed by the different Parts of his Action, Fa- 
ther Boſu would gain nothing by this Conceſſi- 
on: For it is certain, that in this Caſe the Maxim, 
which would be the Obje& of the Poem, would 
be, as it were, ſmother'd by the other Truths, 
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(over which however it ought to have a- very 
diſtinguiſhable Superiority) in ſuch a Manner that 
very few Perſons would be able to perceive it, 
and the few who did, would but barely ſee it, 
and not be very deeply impreſſed by it. You 

have ſeen a Proof of this in my Obſervations up- 
on the Truths to which the different Circum- 
ſtances of the Action in the [ad lead us. 


CONCLUSION. 


I am apt to think it hath been ſufficiently prov. 
ed, that Ariſtotle had no Intention to impoſe an 
Obligation upon Poets to eſtabliſh a particular 
Truth, which ſhould be, as it were, the Baſis of 
the Fable, or the Action in their Poems: That 
Homer did not compoſe his Poems with a View 
to eſtabliſh any Truth of this Kind; and that 
the Action of a Poem requires no ſuch Thing. I 
have proved likewiſe, that if one takes heed to 
what he demands, when he requires that a Mo- 
ral ſhould be at the Bottom of the Action in an 
Epick Poem, he muſt find that this is to exact 
an Impoſlibility ; or what would, if it could be 
done, only ſerve to ſpoil the Poem ; and that in 
caſe one would have the Moral to reſult only from 
the entire Poem, the Embarraſſment would be 
no leſs, becauſe a Truth, which could not be diſ- 
cerned, but through many Truths having no re- 
lation to it, all equally capable of attracting our 
Attention, could hardly be diſcovered, Now, I 
believe, I need not ſtay to examine whether ſuch a 
Moral would not contribute, at leaſt, to render 
the Poem more regular, by rendering the Unity 
of the Action more ſtriking; for it is certain, 
from what hath been ſuggeſted, that it would not 


in the leaſt contribute to that Effect. Moreover, 
| it 
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it would be to abuſe a Moral, to chooſe one for the 
Bottom of the Fable, as if one deſigned to enforce 
it upon the Reader's Mind, whilſt in the mean 
Time it could have no other Effect, but to give 
a certain Form to the Poem. In fine, the Action 
of an Epick Poem has in itſelf, and without any 
Aſſiſtance ſo very unſuitable to its Nature, 
all that is wanting to perfect Unity. Tis true, 
neither Father Beſſu, nor others who have treated 
of Epick Poetry, ſeem to have ſeen in what the 
Nature of this Unity conſiſted ; and to have 
only known ſome of its exterior Properties: But 
I think I have now ſaid enough of it, to leave no 
Room for deſiring more upon the Subject. 


An ANSWER te a Mx Moin 
Communicated to the Academy, 
entituled, A Diſſertation in which 
it is enquired, Whether it be ne- 
ceſſary that an Epick Poem ought 


to have a Relation to a Moral 
Truth? 


By Mr. L Abbé VA r Rv. 


Read to the Academy of Literature, November 
—_— 77. - 


N a Diſcourſe lately communicated to the 

Academy, the Author undertook to refute 
the Sentiment of Father Baſſu, with Regard to the 
Moral that ought to reſult from an Epick Poem. 
Father Boſſu's Opinion is the ſame I attempted 
ſome time ago to confirm by new Arguments; 
and therefore this Controverſy concerns me; and 
I the more willingly engage in it, becauſe the Opi- 
nion J have defended appears not only mon 
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bable, but caſts a Light upon the ancient Poets, 
which diſcovers Beauties in them we cannot 
ceive, if we read them with other Ideas before 
our Minds. 

To follow the ſame Order this Author takes, 
I ſhall divide this Diſcourſe into three Parts. In 
the firſt I ſhall examine Ariſtotle's Sentiments con- 
cerning Epick Poetry. In the ſecond I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew, that Homer has obſerved the 
Moral Rule in his Liad and Odyſſey. In the 
third I ſhall give an Anſwer to the Difficulties | 
this Obligation is thought to lay Poets under. 
After a few Encomiums upon Ariſtotle he adds, 


| That we would have found very little to do after 


this Philoſopher, if he had diſcourſed as clearly as 
his Sentiments are juſt. Now, I own, that-Ariſ- 


 totle's Poeticks are full of Difficulties. The Con- 


trariety among his Expoſitors, who are ever con- 
tradicting one another, and having Recourſe to 
Emendations of the Text, are a ſufficient Proof 
of his Obſcurity : But I think the Blame is not 
_ be char ay to ö Aritatle's Account : On the con- 
eems to me to have neglected nothing to 
wee + — he gives Definitions of ev 


thing, and illuſtrates all his Poſitions by Ex- 


amples. Whence then this Want of Perſpi- 
cuity ? 

7 His Poeticks muſt be confilered as a Frag- 
ment, or a ſmall Part of a more conſiderable 
Work. Ariſtotle (k) himſelf, and other Ancients, 
quote a third Book : There remains but one, 
and there is Ground to think it is not entire. In 


the Beginning of this ſixth Chapter, Ariſtotle 2 
miſes to treat of the Epopee, and of Comedy; 


yet he ſays nothing at all, or but very little fol 


Comedy. We he had bine at great 


len 
(#) Rhexg. lib. 3. een 


intelligible, becau 
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length ſeveral — which now appear to us un. 
e the Paſſages are now loſt 
which would have ſet them in a clear Light, 
For Inftance, he ſays in the eighth Book of his 
Republick, That he had treated in his Poeticks 
with great Care and Accuracy, what regards 
« the Purgation of the Paſſions.” Yet we find 
nothing of all this in his Poeticks, *Tis well 
known, that this is the Affair that has 'moſt of 
all embarraſſed his Interpreters. In fine, when he 
cites Examples, he takes them from Poets well 


| known in his Time, the greater Part of which 


are now loſt. It is not then ſurpriſing, that A. 
riſtotle ſhould be obſcure to us, who want the 
Aſſiſtances this Philoſopher thought neceſſary to 
his Cotemporaries. . | . 

The Art of Poetry is a Subject that requires a 
certain Turn of Imagination, not common to all 
the World, in order to be rightly underſtood: 
Diſtance of Time, Diverſity of Manners, Religion, 
Government, make great Changes in the Ideas 


of Mankind. The, Greeks had not the ſame 


Conceptions of Poetry we have, yet we read 


the Ancients with the Prepoſſeſſions our Poets 


have inftilled into us: We want to find our own 
Notions in their Works, and we fay they are ill 
explained when they are not made to ſpeak in 
our Manner, Other Reaſons might be given for 
the Obſcurity for which Ariſtotie is ſo often fe- 
proached ; but theſe are, I imagine, ſufficient to 
thew,. that when we do not underſtand him, it 
is not a little our own Fault; or, at leaſt, that 


it is more owing to the Changes and Deſtruction 


Time has made, than to the Author's Neglt- 


gence. 


After having ſaid theſe few Things for Arif- 
totle's Juſtification, I come to examine his Doc- 
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trine concerning the Epick Fable. Fable, in ge- 
neral, is a Diſcourſe invented to form the Man- 
ners by Inſtructions diſguiſed under the Allegory 
of an Action. This Definition certainly agrees 
to the Apologue. It is only neceſſary here to 
prove, that according to Ariſtotle it agrees equally 
to the Epick Fable. By ſhewing this I ſhall 
have proved what is diſputed. By the Definition 

have given, it is manifeſt, that Fable conſiſts 
of two Parts, which it is of Importance to diſtin- 
guiſh; the Action recited, and the Inſtruction con- 
cealed under the Allegory of the Action. Ariſ- 
totle has expatiated on the Fable, as it is the Re- 
cital of an Action. It is in this Senſe he defines 
it thus, I underſtand by the Fable the Compoſition = 
of Things. He often repeats the ſame Explica- 
tion, only ſometimes in the Room of the Word 
oird:o1s he ſubſtitutes cusaStç, which ſignifies 
Conſtitution, and ſo ſerves to make his Meaning 
more determinate, or leſs equivocal. It is evi- 
dent therefore that Ariſtotle underſtood by the 
Fable the whole Subject, the whole Action in 
the Poem diſpoſed in a certain Manner: And in 
this he and Father Baſu exactly agree. For the . 
latter, as well as the former, will have the Fable 
to be the whole Subject of the Poem, or Progreſs 
of the Action; it is the Baſis of his whole Doc- 
trine : And ſo far is Ariſtotle's Definition from 
being contrary to the Fatber's, as is pretended, 
that it is his firſt Principle, and he admits it from 
the Beginning with all the Conſequences Ariftotle : 
had drawn from it. But ſay they, The Father 
will have the Action to be allegorical, and to in- 
ſinuate an Inſtruction; and this Ariftotle does not 
ſay. It is true, Ariſtotle has treated at great length 
of the Epick Fable, as it js the Recital ofs u Ac- 
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tion, and has not ſpoke with the ſame Perſpicyj. 


ty and Extent of the Truth hid under the Alle. 
gory of the Action: But it is no leſs true, that 
he has ſuppoſed this. One cannot doubt of it, 
if he is read with any Degree of Attention. 

Had Ariſtotle thought that the Action needed 
not to be allegorical, he would not have ſaid, 
That a Poem was more philoſophical and moral 
than Hiſtory. The Author of the Memoir who 
denies the Allegory, ſays frequently, That an E- 
pick Poem is not more Moral than a Hiſtory. 


Nothing can follow more neceſſarily from his 


Principles: I batever, ſays he, is poſſible in the 
Order of Events, in which the human Paſſions 
have any Share, is inſtruktiue, or includes Maxims 
for our Condufi. But the Facts narrated in a Hiſ- 
tory are, at leaſt, as poſſible as thoſe recited in a 
Poem; and frequently a Piece of Hiſtory is no 
leſs a Picture of human Paſſions than a Poem; 


It is therefore evident that a Poem is not more 


inſtructive than Hiſtory. Yet Ariſtotle affirms 
the contrary, and will have a Poem to be more 
philoſophical and moral than Hiſtory. Since there- 
fore Ariſtotle is againſt the Author of the Me- 
moir in the Conſequences, I conclude that he is 
againſt him likewiſe in the Principles. 

And why, Gentlemen, will Ariſtotle have 2 
Poem to be more inſtructive than a Hiſtory ? 
It is, ſays this Philoſopher, becauſe a Poem repre· 


ſents general Things, and Hiſtory ſingular Things. 


A fingular Thing is what Alcibiades did or ſuf- 
fered. A general Thing, is what any Body of 
fuch and ſuch a Character would do or ſay with 
Probability or Neceſſity. Es 70S. 
Now, to ſay the Action of an Epick Poem 


zs general, and not fin or particular, and 
that for this Reaſon an Epick Poem is more in- 


ſtructive 


» 2 E 
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ſtructive than Hiſtory ; is it not the ſame as to 
fay, that the Action of an Epick Poem is allego- 
rical and moral? An allegorical Action, what is 
it, but an Action feigned to repreſent what or- 
dinarly paſſes aqong Men ; and it is not in- 
ſtructive, but becauſe it does not deſcribe ſuch 
or ſuch a Thing in particular, but all Men in 
general z and one may apply it to what we dai- 
| Iyſee. Thus when we fay the Fable of the 
Wolf and the Lamb is an Allegory invented to 
inſtruct, it is becauſe the Tale does not tell what 
really happened between a Wolf and a Lamb, 
but what a Wolf would probably have ſaid or 
done to a Lamb, i. e. a ſtronger Perſon to a 
weaker. In the ſame Manner we ſay the Liad is 
an allegorical Recital, becauſe there we are not 
told what truly happened to Achilles and Aa- 
nenmen, but what might probably have happen- 
ed to them, and will always happen to Chiefs 
in Alliance who live in Diſcord. Never were 
two Perſons more near one to another in their 
Sentiments, than Ariſtotle and Father Boſſu are in 
this Point: And, I confeſs, I can't comprehend 
how any one could conclude from this Paſſage, 
that Ariſtotle thought the End of the Epopee 
was not to inſtruct, but to pleaſe, 
A Poet of this Opinion, who denied the Neceſ- 
ſity of an Allegory, were he to compoſe an E- 
pick Poem, would undoubtedly look about 
in fabulous or true Hiſtory, or in his own Imagi- 
nation, for ſome great Subject capable of ſtrik- 
ing and aſtoniſhing ; and after having. modelled 
it according to certain Rules, he would give it 
all the Embelliſhments it was ſuſceptible of: 
*Ts thus all the Poets ſince Virgil have gone to 
Work ; but theſe are not Ariftotle's Maxims. He 
would have the Poet form a Fable, before he 
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gives Names to his Perſonages. And what 
means ſuch a naked Fable, which hath no Re- 
lation to a particular Hero, and retraces no 
known Action? He does not ſay, that the Fable 
ought to contain ſo much as any thing Mar- 


vellous; there is nothing of that Kind in the 


two Fables, of which he gives us the Plans; 
and yet this is what he calls the Beginning 
and the Soul of the Poem (Acxi aa Jux.) The 
* are but Acceſſories, and are der- impog'd 

to give the Fable the Probability it ought to 
have. Father Boſſu could not expreſs himſelf 
otherwiſe. 

The Error of this Father, *tis ſaid, proceed 
from his reading Eſop before he ſtudied Ariſtotle's 
Poeticks ; he no ſooner ſaw the Word Fable given 
to the Action of a Poem, than he imagined this Ac- 
tion muſt have two eſſential Parts, Fiction and 4 
Moral. I am not afraid that many will give into 
this Conjecture, or fancy the Father to have been 
capable of ſuch a Miſtake. His Book is the 
Fruit of long Labour and deep Reflexion, an un- 
interrupted Study of the Liad, the Odyſſey, and 
the nueid, and of an accurate - Compariſon of 
theſe Poems with the Principles of Ariſtotie and 
Horace. It would indeed be aſtoniſning, if 2 

Mittake had produced a Syſtem equally well 
founded on good Senſe, and on the Authorities 
of ancient Maſters of the Art, and in which there 
is no Inconſiſtency. It would have been much 
eaſier to have diſtinguiſhed ſeveral Sorts of 
Fables, than to reduce to one Kind Dramatick, 
_ Epick, and Apologue. This Diſtinction preſents 
itte f at firſt Bluſh to — who have not ſound- 
ed the Matter to the Bottom: It is only by 
ſearching profoundly into the Subject that one s 
led Step by Step thro' a neceſſary Train of Con- 
| ſequences | 
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ſequences to diſcern, that all Fables are of the 
ſame Nature, tho? of different Sorts. 


But, it is farther ſaid, That Fable is a Fiftion 


properly ſo called, and of the Nature of Apologues, 
which have neither Poſſibility nor Probability 
whereas it is eſſential to the Fable of an Epick 
Poem to be poffible and probable. I confeſs I do 
not underſtand what is meant by a Fiction 


properly ſo called: As to Apologues, it does 
not appear true to me, that they have neither 


Poſſibility nor Frobability : What is eſſential to 
them is the concealing a Truth under an Al- 
legory, as the ' Ancients tell us; every — 
elſe is accidental to it. Let an Apologue be poſ- 


fible or not, it is of no Importance: There are 


many in La Fontaine, which are very pöſſible, 
and yet they are nevertheleſs true Apologues. 


As for Probability, the Apologue is ſo far from 


not admitting of it, that 1t abſolutely requires it. 
Fabula, ſays Priſcian, eſt oratio fta veriſimili 


diſpofitione imaginem exhibens veritatis. A Thing 


may be probable which is not poffible, and a 
Thing may be not only poflible but real Fact, 
which has not Poetick Probability; It can ne- 


ver happen that a Wolf and a Lamb ſhould 


enter into a Conference ; yet there is a Way of 
_— their Conferences - probable, as Æſop, 


hedrus and La Fontaine have done. This 
Probability conſiſts in nothing elſe, but in 


making them ſay nothing thoſe whom they 
repreſent would not ſay. Thus when the Wolf 


ſays nothing to the Lamb in the Fable but what 


the Stronger ſays to the Weaker, the Probabi- 


lity is exactly. kept up. As for the Epick Fable, 
it is eſſential to it as the Apologue to be pro- 


bable, but it does not belong to its Eſſence to be 


poſſible. All that Homer ſays of the Gods, all he 
tells us of Circe's Enchantments, is mot aſſuredly 


not 


. 
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not poſſible; and yet Ariſtotle makes no diffica]. 
ty of propoſing the Fables of the Iliad, and Odyſ 
fey, as Models of probable Poems. 

As for the Father's Opinion, it is not genera}. 
ly adopted by Ariſtotle's Commentators. You 
will not find it either in Robertel, ViBorius, 
Manbrun, Caſtelvetro, Heinſius, nor Taſſo, And 
that Unanimity of his Expoſitors in not finding 

the Moral Rule in Ariſtotl''s Poeticks furniſh- 

es a ſort of Objection againſt it, which I am 
not a little ſurpriſed not to have found made, 
The Fault of the greater Part of his Commenta- 
ries lies in their adhering too cloſe to the Letter 
of the Text, and in not endeavouring to inter- 
pret him by the Poets, by Homer principally : 

Had they taken this Method, Father Boſſu and 
they muſt have met. {> 
See in two Words, how this Critick proves his 

| Syſtem to be the ſame with Ariftotle's. Ariſtotle 
will have a Poem to be more inſtructive and more 
moral than Hiſtory. Hiſtory however is inſtructive. 
An Epick Poem muſt then include ſome Inſtructi- 
on in another Manner than Hiftory does. Ariſtotle 
gives us to underſtand, that it is becauſe the 
Aion in an Epick Poem is general, and that thaſe 
narrated in Hiſtory are particular: But to be ge- 
neral is the ſame as to be allegorical. On the o- 
ther Side, according to the Philoſopher, the A- 
tion of an Epick Poem ought to be one, it therefore 
forms an Allegory which is one ; and the Inftruc- 
tionfit-conveys is one, and reſults from the Whole 
of the Action. . | | 

Now that J have ſufficiently clear'd Ariſtotle's 
Doctrine, I proceed to examine the two Poems 
of Homer, which is the ſecond Thing I pro- 
poſed. . 

CNS * 
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To prove, That Homer propoſed to ęſtabliſb 
. one Mor al Truth in each of hits Poems, and that 
the Fable in each is an Apologue, I need only ap- 
ly the Principles I have ſhewn to be Ariforles, 
b the Hiad and Odypſſ e. 

The Fables of the 7/iad and Odyſſey ate true 
Apologues, if they have the two Parts eonſtitut- 
ing the Eſſence of an Apologue; vis. An Action 


which is one Whole, and a general Truth reſults. 


ing from this Action: But this is eaſily diſcover- 
able in the 7/iad and the Odyſſey. Let us firſt ex- 
amine the Niad : What is the Action in it? No- 
thing can be better marked; nothing ean be leſs 


conteſtable; it js the Anger of Achilles. This 


makes the Subject of the Poem. Here is the 
entire Plan of it iti two Words. Achilles and 


Agamemnon  guarre! 3 Achilles; being provik- 


ed, ſeparates himſelf from the ret of the 
Greeks; and will not join with theni in fighting a« 


gainſt the Enemy: From this Moment the Greeks - 
are worſted by the Trojans. Reduced to the las 


Extremity they depute the printipal Captains 
of the Army to propoſe the moſt honourable and ad- 
vantageous Conditions to Achilles; if be tvould pity 
their Diftreſs and rejoin them. Achilles 1s infleui- 
ble, be is unmoved by their moſt elegant Diſtourſes, 
and by the Entreaties of his beſt Friends : He de- 
ſpijes the Preſents they offer, and makes a harſh 
Reply to the Meſſage they bring him from Aga- 
memnon. Pitrpclut is deſpairingly afflifted, and 
ſering the Greeks beaten once more, and their 


braveſt Generals brought back from the Battle 


balf dead, be reproaches Achilles in the mot af. 
fefting Manner + Achilles permits him to put on 
his Armour, and te go to the Battle : The Trojans 
taking him far Achilles H before him : But Hec- 
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tor- Aa and kills kin Wen Achilles be. 
comes enraged, his Grief for the Loſs of his Friend 
gets the Acendant over his Hatred of Agamem- 
non. He engages with Hector and kills: him, and 
then his Wrath being over, the Poem ceaſes. This 
Anger, you ſee, begins with the Poem; it is i 
vhich gives occaſion to all the Diſtreſs in it ; it is 
it likewiſe, that by cealing, puts a Period to the 
Intrigue : It is impoſſible to find another Action 
in the Iliad, that thus reigns univerſally through- 
out the Whole of it. Whence it is plain, that 
it is truly the Fable, i. e. according to Ariſtotle, 
the 3 of Things, and n to Boſſu, 
_ the Body of the Apologue. © 
The Moral, which is the Soul of i it, is no leſs 
eaſy to be perceived. I doubt whether there be 
any Fable in /op, the Allegory of which is 
more viſible. Upon ſeeing the fatal Conſequences 
of the Quarrel between Achilles and Agamenmon, 
and all the Calamities with which the Greeks are 
overwhelmed, while the Diſſenſion between theſe 
two Princes laſts, who does not immediately re- | 
flect upon the fatal Influence of Diſcord between 
Chiefs upon their Enterprizes ? This Truth 
makes itſelf to be felt throughout the whole Liad, 
and the Miſeries the Greeks ſuffer imprint it 
more deeply on the Mind, than the beſt expreſſed 
| Maxims can. | Beſides, this Moral does 85 de- 
pend upon any ſingle Part of the Action; it is 
the Eſſence of the Poem, it is the whole Subject, 
the whole Action proclaims it. The Author of 
the Memoir grants, That there i is ſome faint Glim- 
mering of this Moral ; but he affirms that Homer 
had it wot in his View in his Compoſt tion. Let 
Homer have had, or not had it in his View, 
this is what we are not much concerned about; 
but who can induce himſelf to think, that ſo 


noble 
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noble a View, ſo enforced, ſo cloſely purſued, is 
purely the Effect of Chance? and that a Poet 
could have had ſuch wonderful Succeſs in inſtruct- 
ing us, without having had any ſuch Intention? 
Does not Homer, at his ſetting out, preciſely 
declare his principal Intention? _ Muſe, ſays he, 
ng the Anger of Achilles, the pernicious Anger 
which occaſioned ſo many direful Miſeries. 
Had Homer, tis ſaid, defigned to eftabliſh this 
Truth by bis Poem, it would preſent itſelf in the 
Fable , itſelf, independently of its Epiſodes, and 
without any others. Now, I grant that the Mo- 
ral ought to reſult from the Fable, independently 
of its Epiſodes: So I always thought, and I have 
given a ſtiort Abſtra& of the Plan of the Poem, 
for no other Reaſon, but to ſee if in reality any 
eneral Inſtruction ariſe from it; but it is by .no 

eans neceſſary, that thro* the whole Courſe of the 
Poem, no other View ſhould ever appear. Father 
Baſ has not pretended that; far from it, he diſ- 
covers in the Niad a vaſt. Number of particular 
I ſhall not therefore diſpute againſt any of the 
Moral Leſſons that have been, or ſhall yet be 
found in the Biad : It is enough for me, if there 
reſults one from the whole Action; and that all 
the reſt have only their Foundation in certain Cir- 
nene ce. TRENT 

For Inſtance, I agree, that the Grief of Achil- 
les for the Death of Patreclus is a fine Picture 
of Friendſhip: But who does not ſee that this 
Death and Grief have only been imagined by 
Homer, for the unravelling , of his Fable? No- 
thing is more natural than that a Hero, ſuch as 
Patroclus, ſhould be moſt tenderly touched by 
the Diſtreſſes of his Allies, and be difpoſed to 
aſſiſt them: He periſhes in the Enterprize: A 


. young 
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young Man like Achilles could not fail to by 
tranſported with Anger upon lofing ſo faithful 
and dear a Friend. Time, the Miſeries the 
Greeks had ſuffered, the inſtant Entreaties of his 
Friends, had diminiſhed his Hatred againſt Aga- 
memnon; it ought then to yield to W 
of Patroclus's Death: Accordingly he forgets 
the Injury done to him, he is reconciled to the 
Greeks, and runs to avenge himſelf upon Hector. 
Thus Homer finiſhes his Action in the moſt na- 
tural and probable Way imaginable, . But what- 
ever moral Leſſon one may draw from this Death 
of Patroclus, there will ftill be a vaſt Difference 
between fuch an Inſtruction, ariſing from one 
Part of the Action only, and a Truth which 
makes itſelf felt throughout the whole Poem, the 
whole Courſe of the Action. , 

This may ſerve for an Anſwer to what is faid 
of the different Morals the 1/:ad points out: For 
either they are the ſame at Bottom with thoſe 
we have taken Notice of, or they cannot be re- 
garded as general Views, ſince they neither com- 
mence, continue, nor conclude with the Poem, 
and do not reſult from the whole Body, or the 
tout Enſemble of the Fable. 

Were not this Diſcourſe already too long, 1 
would not omit to tranſcribe here what was faid 
of the Diviſions which reigned in Greece in Ho- 
mers Time: Nothing could better ſerve to juſti- 
fy what we have ſaid of Homer's Deſign in com- 
poling the [/iad; for what could a Poet do 
that was more ſuitable to a People always in 
War, than to ſing Verſes to them in which the 
Miſeries attending Diſcord were repreſented in 
the livelieſt Colours? But could Homer ever 
hope to perſuade the Greeks to lay down. their 
Arms, and to live in Concord? This Poet 5 
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doubt of his Poem's having ſo good an Effect; 
for nothing is more common at all Times, than 
to ſee the moſt reaſonable Remonſtrances ne- 
glected: But in ſuch an Uncertainty, a Writer 
of good Senſe ought nevertheleſs to ſay to his 
Fellow-Citizens, whatever he thought a proper 
Leſſon to them. In theſe later Ages many Wri- 
ters of the firſt Rank, but who had not more 
Authority than Hamer, and who could not flat- 
ter themſelves to be better heard than he was, 
have dared to repreſent to Princes of their Time, 
how dangerous it was to be always engaged in 
War owe , . . EE 

I come now to examine the Odyſſey; it is far 
from being ſo fimple as the Iliad. This Fable 
is one of thoſe which have a double Conſtitution, 
and finiſhes by a double Cataſtrophe, i. e. by one 

which is happy to the Good, and miſerable to 
the Bad. 7 I 

Here is the Plan of it in Miniature. Ulyſſes is far 
from his Country : During his Abſence all is in the 
greateſt Confuſion, his Eftate is diſſipated, Snares are 
laid for bis Wife and for his Son: He himſelf 

runs thre a thouſand Perils, from which his Wi, 
dom reſcues bim: The ſame Prudence furniſhes him 
with Means for his Return to Ithaca to re-eftabNſh 
bis Affairs into good Order, and to take Vengeance 

on his Enemies. . 5 

We ſee here a double Plot: What paſſes in 
Ithaca during his Abſence is one, the other is 
what happens to Ulyſſes while the Wrath of 
Neptune hinders his Return. Theſe two In- 
trigues have each a particular Unravelling: The 
Death of the Pretenders finiſhes the firſt : The 


ſecond is unravelled by the Return of Ulyſſes, 


and his Re-eſtabliſhment in his own Country. 
. 


7 
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[Theſe two Plots lay a Foundation for two. diffe. 
rent Inſtructions ; The Diſorders committed by 
the Suitors during Ulyſſes's Abſence, teach Princes 
of what Conſequence their Preſence is to their taten. 
The Dangers to which Ulyſſes is expoſed, from 
which his Prudence ſaves him, ſhew, the Advan- 

tage of Wiſdom in the moſt difficult Situations. 
Jet we may ſay, that Homer's general View in 
the Odyſey was, to give us in the Character of 
Ulyſſes an Example of conſummate. Prudence: 
For the Wiſdom of this Prince appears through- 
out- all, and gives Place to the unravelling of 
both the Intrigues. This ſeems to be Horace's 
Opinion, when he ſays, 1 


Rurſus quid Hirtus, quid Sapientia poſit, 
Uile propoſuit nobis exemplar Ulyſſes. 


The Ochſſey is therefore compos'd; as well as 
the Iliad, of an Action which is one Whole: 
And from this Action there reſults one general 
Moral; and by conſequence, the Fables of theſe 
Poems are true Apologues. I have done what! 
could to proye it: One will be the better con- 
vinc'd of it if he will read them with a little 
Attention, and without any Prepoſſeſſion: For 
I grant that in Matters of this Sort the Queſtions 
cannot be brought to the laſt Point of Evidence, 
| par that there will always remain ſome Diff. 
cult es. 


The Author of the Memoir has undertaken to 
prove, in the third Place, That no Reaſon obliges 
a Poet to ſulject himſelf to the Slavery of a Moral 
Rule. In the laſt Diſcourſe I had the Honour to 
read to this Academy, I gave the Reaſons 
which appeared to me the moſt convincing, to 
prpve, that one cannot compoſe an Epick Poem 
| N 
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unleſs the Fable be allegorical and moral. I ſhall 
therefore refer you 15 it, and content myſelf 
with concluding now, by anſ wering to the two 
principal Difficulties objected. againſt my Opi- 
nion. 
We Epopet, it is ſ. aid, js 4 Barmonious Recital 
if great and probable Events, which by their mu 
tual Relation and Connexion make one M pole But 
neither the Idea of Harmony, nor that of Greatneſs, 
nor that of Probability, have any Relation to a. 
Moral Truth, but ſimply becauſe there is à Pic- 
ture here of human Paſſions, as in 4 Piece of 
Hiſtory ;, from whence it may be inferred, that a 
Moral is not indeed oppoſite. to the Nature of an 
Epick Poem, but that by its Neture it dues wot re· 
quire there ſhould be one. 

This, reaſoning would be good, i thavy Gore 
no Room for objefting againſt the Definition 
given here of the Epopze : But beſides that i it is 
ar from appearing to me to be clear, it is not 
accurate. If the Epopze were no more but a Re- 
cital of Events at once great and probable, not 
only would the Phar/alia of Lucan, and any o- 
ther ſuch Poems be truly Epick; but this Ap- 
pellation would agree to the moſt irregular Poems, 
as [Italia liberata; nay, even to the Orlando 
furiqſo. Which is more, one might chooſe out 
of Herodot, or any other. Hiſtorian one pleaſes, 
great and probable Events, connect them, and 
make a harmonious Recital of them, and this 
would be an Epick Poem. This was not Ari/- 
totle's Sentiment, nor the Opinion of any of the 
ancient Criticks : I even believe it impoſſible to 


find any where elſe ſuch a Definition of the 


Epopee ; and fince it hath neither been explained 
nor proved, I think we may very well refuſe to 
admit the Conſequences drawn from it. 

K 4. | It | 
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It is objected in the ſecond Place, That it 
avould be ta put Fetters upon Poets, to oblige 
them to eſtabliſh ſome Moral Truth by their Poems, 
But the Slavery which Rules ſubject! Poets to, 
a:e no Argument againſt them, What Rule 
does not embarraſs, and may not ſometimes 
damp the Paztick Fury? But a good Poet ne- 
ver complains of theſe Difficulties ; They . only 
ſerve to d ſplay the Force of his Genius, and to 
enhance his Glory. Homer and Virgil have 
found Means to compoſe admirable Poems by 
conforming to this Rule: It is therefore not im- 
poſit 1: to ſucceed by ſubmitting to it. It would 
not be an Epick Poem, if there was no Allegory, 
if Allegory be eſſential to Epick Poetry; and 
that it is, I have made appear in my firſt Diſſer, 
l have many things to add here. I could have 
wiſhed, for Inftance, to have joined Virgil with 
Homer, and to have ſhewn, that the Æneid is 
no leſs an Imitation of the Liad and Odyſſey, in 
what relates to the Fable, than in every other 
Reſpect: And this it would not be difficult to 
prove. I might have diſoourſed of other Poems 
m which the Moral Rule is not obſerved, and 
have applied to Tragedy and Comedy the ſame 
Principles I have "al lithed with Relation to 
the Epopee, and have proved, that the beſt An- 
tiquity had never carried their Eſteem for Poets, 
and for Homer above all the reſt, ſo far, had it 
not been that they thought the principal End 
of their Compoſitions was to inſpire Virtue, and 
that they always diſguiſed ſome moral Truth 
under the Veil of their Fables. But theſe Diſ- 
cuſſions would have led me into too long a Dil- 
courſe, and I thought it only neceſſary to = 
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low the Author of the Memoir, and to anſwer. 


(1) Theſe Diſcourſes ate very curidus and entertaining. But 
a maſterly Eng/Þ> Critick points ont the true Nature of 
Poetry, of the Epick in particolxr, and the principal Excel- 
lence of Homer, in a very few Words, which are the beſt Ex- 
poſition of 2 ( Cbaraſter iſix ls, T. 1. 44. 

ice to an or, p. 190. VVV 
ie Poetry itſelf ne rh + Imitation, chiefly of Men and 
Manners ; and was that in an exalted and noble Degree, 
which in a low one we call Mimickry ( 4riftotle e Poet. cap. 
4.) Tis in this that this great Mimographer,” the Father and 
Prince of Poets excells ſo highly ; his Charafters being 
wrought to Likeneſs ' beyond what any ſucceeding Maſters 
were ever able to deſcribe. ' Nor are his Works, which arefa ' 
fall of Action, any other than an artful Series or Chain of 1 


1 ek 1 
1e 


Dialgati, Which turn upon one Catuſtriphe or Event. He | j 


deſcribes no Qualities or Virtues ; cenſures no Manners, makes 
no Encomiums, nor gives Characters himſelf, but brings his 1 
Actors till in View : Tis they who fhew themſelves; tis 
they who ſpeak in ſuch a Manner, as diſtinguiſhes them in | 
all Things from all others, and makes themſelves. Their 
different Allays and Compoſitions 1o juſtly made, and equally | 
carry'd on thro* every Particle of the Action, give more In- 
ſtruction than all the Comments or Gloſſes in the World, Ac. F 
This he proves by a few admirable Obſervations on the Truth + | | 
of the chief Characters in the ad, in Anſwer to this cu- | 
nous Queſtion, hatdly touched by any other Critick, How 
nes the Poet to dumb mo perftt Character in either of hit 


P wes 2 T. 3. 2 160. 5 . A : | | 
He obſerves in che Place above, there was no | 
more left 4 r him ¶ Homer), than to e- WM 

rect a Stage, and draw his Dialogues and Ct into - 
Scenes; turning in the fame Manner r one principal Ac- 9 
tion or Event, with that Regard to Place and Time which | | 
was ſuitable to a real Spectacle. Even Comedy itſelf was ad- | 
judged to this great Maſter, it being derived from thoſe Pa- 1 
rodies, or mock Humour, of which he had given the 8 LO .- 
in a concealed Sort of Raillery, intermixed with the Sublime, 5 _ 
(not only in his Margites, but even in his Nad and Ody/ty.) | 
See his admirable Comments upon what Ariftorle ſays of nn 
Unity, Beauty, and Greatneſs, E/ay en the Freedom of Wit = 
and Humour, p. 199, © BID . 
He gives us this Account of the moral Nature of Trage- 
dy, Advice, — 218. The high Spirit of Tragedy can 
Ul ſabfiſt where the Spirit of Liberty is wanting. The Genius 


; 
f 
: 
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of this Poetry conſiſts in the Hively Repreſentation of che 
Diſorders and Miſery of the Grea', to the End that the People, 
and thoſe of a lower Condition, may be taught the better to 
content themſelyes with Privacy, enjoy their ſafer State, 

prize the Equality and Juſtice of their Guardian Laws, And 


again, p. 317. hat Perſon of any Genius, or maſterly 


Command in the poetick Art, could chink of bringing the 
Epick or Tragick Muſe to act the Pander, or to be ſubſervient 
to Effeminacy and Cowardice? Tis not. againſt Death, 
Hazards, or. Tails, that Tragedy and the heroick Fable are 
pointed. Tis not mere Life Which. is here exalted, or has 
its Price enhancd. On the contrary, its Calamities are 
expos'd ; the Diſorders of the Paſſions {et -to View ; Fortitude, 
recommended; Honqur advanc'd ; the Contempt of Death 
Plac'd as the peculiar Note of every generous and happy Soul, 


and the tenacious Love of Life, as the trueſt-CharaGter of an 


Now this is the very Idea ſeveral ancient Criticks give us 
of the End of Poetry in general, and of the Epick and Dn- 


matick in particular. This is what, Marcus Antoninus le · 


reſents as the End and Uſe of Tragedy, to bring the Paſ. 
into good Order, And if I may be allow'd to offer a 
jecture about what hath ſo much embarraſſed Ariftotle's. 
Commentators, and divided them into ſo many different O- 


N about what he calls purging our Paſſions, | purging our 


ear and Pity, which he ſays is the Deſign of Tragedy; I 
think it means that Poetry, i. e. Imitation of Men and Man- 
ners in general, and Tragedy in particular, have not ſo pro- 
perly their good Efect upon the Mind, or upon the Paſſions. 
and our Temper, in the Didactict as in the Lſcetick Way; 
7, e. They are deligned not merely to teach or prove a Moral 
Leſſon, but to work; the Mind ally into a good, 2 
wholeſome Diſpoſition, and to leave it in that Temper; 
This Exerciſe. purges, refines or purifies the Mind, as Regi- 
men does the Body. It excites a laudable Diſpoſition; and 
a good Diſpoſition, by being often excited, will become Tem- 


er or Habitual. 


But let it be obſerved, that whatever Action is ſo imitated 
as to have this Effect, will, when conſidered in the Theoretick 
Way, be found to prove a certain Moral Truth, correſppnding 
to the Diſpoſition of Mind it is qualified to excite, or boy 
forth into Exerciſe, It will be a Repreſentation that wil 
ſhew ſome natural good Effects of ſome laudable Affection, 
or ſome natural bad Conſequenees of ſome vicious one; It 
will thus prove ſome Moral Truth, or be an Experiment of 


its Truth. Now if the Action be one, the good. Aſcetick 


Effect ultimately produced will be one; but before it be 
6 wt 5 pro- 
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produc'd, the Mind will ſuffer various Emotions, all tending 
towards this main Moral Effect. And in like Manner, if the 
Action be one, there will be one main Moral Truth reſulting 
from the Whole; but then every Step towards the compleat 
proof of this Moral Truth will ſuggeſt and prove, at leaſt in 
part, ſome Moral Truth, which will then compound with 
the ultimate one aimed at by the Whole, and reſulting from 
it; have the ſame Relation to it in the Theoretich Way, that 
the Sentiment, Feeling, or Paſſion, excited by every part in 
the progreſſive Action, has te the Paſſion or Diſpoſition, in 
producing and leaving which on the Mind, the Action will 
finiſh in the Aſcetict Way. Were this the Place to enlarge 
on this Head, I could bring ſeveral good Authorities from 
the Ancients for canfidering imitative Eoctry ia this double 
Light; and for the neceſſary Connexion in the Nature of 
Things, between theſe two different BfleQs of a good Poem, 
a good Tragedy in particular, e 
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By Mr. L Abbe FR ACG IEA“ 


Don't propoſe to draw the Characters of Ho- 
mer and Nuri. I do not intend ſo much as 

to compare them. Julius Scaliger and many 
fince him have heartily - laboured this Subject; 
and it would be a vain and tireſome Undertak- 
ing, only to repeat what other Treatiſes are ſo 
full of. All I deſigned, was to make a few Re- 
marks for my own private Inſtruction, in order 
to learn how great Models ought to be imitated. 
And in this View I ſet myſelf to conſider 
how Virgil in his Æneid hath imitated Homer, 
and to examine the richeſt and nobleſt Parts of 
theſe two ſublime Poems in this new Light. 
Jam apt to think the Fruits of this Reſearch 
may not be altogether uſeleſs ; and tho' they 
ſhould be of very little Uſe to Perſons of ſuch 

| Judgment 
Memoirs, &c. Tom. 2. | 
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judgment and Learning as the Members of this 
Academy, yet it will not be diſagreeable to them, 
to have the moſt pleaſing and grand Images 
poetry hath ever been able to invent, recalled to 
their Minds. VVV 
When the polite Arts firſt appeared in 1taly, - 
vo mote was thought of but tranſplanting into 
the Latin Tongue whatever was moſt admired in 
the Greek : So that this firſt Age of good Taſte 
and Literature produced nothing but - Copies, 
which as beautiful as they are, yet ſtinted and 
confined the Poet to the Genius and Thoughts 
of the Original. Thus in the Infancy. of natu- 
ral Life, till the Mind is nn by Study 
and Education, and arrived to full Vigour and. 
Maturity, a Child without Science and Art only 
imitates what ſtrikes his Eyes moſt ſtrongly. 
Every one in this Childhood of Learning thought 
he had acquired ſufficient Glory, if he had faith- 
fully rendered into Latin ſome Piece of a, Greek 
Poet. For, as Horace tells us, it was not till 
Rome had ſome Reſpite after the Punick Wars, 
that ſhe began to look into Saphacles, Theſ= 
pie, and Æſchylus, and to conſider what might 


be learned from them. 


Et poſt Punica bella quietus, querere capit, 
| Quid Sophacles, & Theſpis, & 4iſchylus utile 


ferrent. 


Such Labours enriched the Roman Language, 
and formed juſt Ideas of true Poetry. Terence, 
who came afterwards, - did not keep within the 
narrow Limits his Predeceſſors had not ſurpaſſed. 
Hz obſerved the extreme Simplicity of the Greet 
Comedies, and not imagining that ſo great a - 
Simplicity could have Succeſs in a Language, 

1 | © which, 
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which, as Quintilian remake, had neither the 
Purity nor the Sweetneſs of the Greek ; he adven- 
tured to mix two Comedies to make one, and 
by this Means to give more Life and Action to 
his Comedies. Tho? Satire be totally of Roman 
Invention, according to Quintiliaꝝ, and Lui. 
lius thus introduced a new Kind o Compoſition; | 
yet Horace informs us, that the Satires, of Luci- 
lius were very near akin to the ancient Greet 
Comedies, in which Poetry had a Liberty allow- | 
ed it of attacking Irregularities in Life, and vicious 
Characters, that at laſt degenerated into a Licen- 
tiouſneſs, which the Magiſtrates found them 

ſelves obliged to reſtrain. In vitium libertas exte. 
dit, & vim dignam lege regi. We cannot call what 
I have ſaid of Lucilius 1 into cul if we recollect | 

what Horace ſays, | 1 


. 


Eupolis atque Cratinus, Ari We eee Potte, 
Atque alii quorum Comædia priſca virorum oft, 
Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus, aut fur, 

uod machus foret, aut ficarius, aut alioqui _ 
Famoſus : multa cum libertate nitabant, 
Hinc omnis pendet Lucilins, boſce ſecutus, 
Mutatis tantum numeris, pedibuſque facetus. 


1 are not here ſpeaking of thoſe Kinde 
of Compoſitions which Horace refuſes to cal 


Poems. 


——neque ſiquis feribat, uti nos, 
| Sermoni propiora, putes bunc eſſe Poitam. 


Nor of ſome Pieces for the Theatre, n 


the ſame Author tells us, were originally of R6- | 
man Growth. 
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We are now 5 frank of a bighel Portry e 
Language of She Ben 1 50 Ar e 
Ingenium. cui 1 cui nens . * — 08 
e ſonaturum, des nominis 5 us bonorem... 
Vir oi) reſcued the * Pen from fervil 0 
ets wits and to judge of his Views by his 
Poems, there i is reaſon to think that he propoſ- 
ed nothing leſs than to diſpute with Greece the 
Glory of an Epick Poem, and to revive in his 
Aneid the Aſhes of Troy,” and triumph over its 
Conquerors. His Deſign was grand and m 
nificent. His Intention was to ſing the Rite 
of a People then glorious by their Conqueſt of 
the World, that was equally noble by their O- 
rigin. He traces back to the moſt diſtant Ages, 
and to the Blood of the Gods the Founders of 
Rome, and the Parents of a Family. that was to 
give Maſters to the Univerſe : For according to 
all Appearances, ſo many Predictions made in the 
neid to the Anceſtors of Fulius.,Czſar, con- 
cerning the univerſal Empire: deſtined to him, and 
the Happineſs of the People who ſhould live un- 
der his Sovereign Rule, and that of Auguſtus, 
vere chiefly intended to reconcile. the free "7 
ä 
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of the Romans to a Domination which they af 
firſt regarded with Horror. Vrgil thought; that 


a Poem compoſed upon this new Plan; would 
do more Honour to Auguſtus than the firſt Wort 
he had thought of executing after his Ges- 


gicks. 


Mox tamen ardentes accingar ditere pignas Cæſarii 


A direct Panegyrick would not have coſt the 
Poet fo much Labour, and would not hayd 
done ſo great Honout to his Hero. RY 

I imagine that Virgil, full of theſe Thoughts, 
confidered the Niad of Homer as à Poem filled 
with Action, with Battels; and all that Miniſtry 
of the Gods which the Marvellous in the higher 


Ambages Deorumgue ninißeria 


And the Odyſſey; on the contrary, repleniſhed 
with Beauties of a different Kind, preſented him 
with a Series of Travels and Recitals. He 
ſaw, that being to bring the Heroes of his Poem 
from the Banks of Scamander, he ſhould have 
Occafion to imitate the Odyſſey : And that being 
obliged to make them to fight for their Settle- 
ment in Tah, he ſhould want the Hiad for ever 
before his Eyes; and beſides; he well knew; 
that in an Epick Poem the Gods muſt act the 
principal Part. A hundred Years before Virgil 
the Romans would have been fatisfied with tranſ- 
lating the /iad and Odyſey into their Tongue; 
as had been really done. - Nature, which, carries 
nothing at firſt to its full Perfection; had hot as 
produced among them a Genius capable of 
oming an Original by imitating ; Such a . 
. tent 
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ſent from Heaven was not due to the Romans, 
till having gradually improved their Genius, they 
had found, in the Age of Auguſtus, F Seafon ; 
favourable for the Arts, and capable of diſcern- 
ing their Worth, FFF 
neas voyages like Ulyſes, and fights like 
Achilles. But the Courage of Achilles inclined 
not a little towards Ferocity, and the Prudence 
of Ulyſſes towards Cunning. Virgil has nei- 
ther copied the one nor the other of theſe Cha- 
racers. He has formed a Third entirely new, 
in which Valour and Art are, tempered by ge- 
nuine Piety, and an uninterrupted Attention to 
the Will of the Gods: Sum pius Aineas, What 


Hiſtory and Tradition furniſhed to Virgil, would 


have been nothing in the Hands of another 
Poet. But his equally rich and correct Imagi- 
nation, his ſublime natural Genius, ſupported by 
his thorough Acquaintance with all the Beauties 
of Homer, out of this Nothing have produced 
a Poem, which hath been for many Ages the 
Admiration of all who are capable of putting a 
due Value upon the Works of Genius. For what 
is the whole Matter at Bottom? Æneas, after 
the Burning of Troy, ſets ſail with a ſmall Re- 
mainder of his Compatriots : He arrives in 1taly , 
he fights his Way; he founds a State there, or 
rather a Colony. In all this, he is like many 
others, who on parallel Occaſions have founded 
| Cities, and made Sttlements far from their na- 
tive Country, but, Mr want of a Poet to eter- 
nize them, are now Nardly known: As for In- 
ſtance, the People chaſed out of Phænicia by 
Joſbua, who flying before the Arms of God, 
ſpread the Ruins of their; Country through almoſt 
all the Nations of the World: Or, not to go be- 
yond the AEneid. _ . 


5 Antenor 
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Antenor, from the midſt of Grecian Hoſts 

Could paſs ſecure, and pierce th Illyrian Coaſty: 
"Where rowling down the Steep, Timavus raves, 

An thro nine Channels diſembogues his Waves. 
At length he founded Padua's happy Seat, 
And gave his Trojans a ſecure Retreat. 


 Ifhallnot enter here into a long Detail of the 
Manner in which Virgil hath treated his Subject, 
to ſhew how he hath comprized the forty-eight 
Books of Homer in the twelve of the Aneid. 
"Theſe twelve make a compleat Whole, tho ſome 
Wits would add a thirteenth ; undoubtedly be- 
cauſe they had not given ſufficient Attention to 
the Conſtitution of the Work, and the general 
Plan of the Poet. In the firſt fix we find almoſt 
the whole of the Odyſſey ; as we do the whole of 
the Niad in the fix laſt. And we may reaſon- 
ably preſume, that if Virgil had had Leiſure to 
put the finiſhing Hand to his Poem, having fo 
noble an Original to imitate, the fix laſt, which 
are not ſo finiſh'd as the others, would have had 
more Life and Force, more Grandeur and Ma- 
jeſty; and the Liad would have preſerved in the 
ZEneid, all the Advantage it may perhaps have 
of the Odyſſex. 2 
A full Examination of the Æneid would carry 
us too far; it will be enough to take ſome Paſ- 
ſages from it, and ſet them over againſt thoſe in 
Homer, of which they are Imitations. Juno, in 
the Iliad, ſhews an implacable Hatred againſt 
the Trojans : She employs both open Force and 
| ſecret Art to work their Ruin. Her Wrath, 
which is not far from Rage and Fury, did not 
take its Riſe from the Violation of the Marriage 
Laws by the Rape of Helen ; Laws held facred 


and 
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and reſpectable in all Nations, and of which ſhe, 
as the Wife of Jupiter; had's particular” I 
ſhip and Charge, ror 5 


Junoui ante alias, cul vinels jngalio car cur” 


Br Juno. ties the nue, bu, and nal the 
Nr Foys. 


But what + ſolely proves tier,” 1s OP Affront 


put upon her by the Judgment of Haris, and 


that unpardonable Contempt of her 9 the 


Rape of "Young 1 by 


Deep praven in ber Heart the | Doors remain 
Of partial Paris, and her Son diſdain'd : © © 

The Grate boſtote d on raviſh'd Ganymeds, 

Ele&ra*s Glories, and ber injurd Bed. 
Each was a Cauſe alone, and all combind 

To kindle Vengbauel in ber kb Mind. 


We 45 à plain Proof of this in che fourth 


Book of the mad. For thete the Trojans and 
Greeks having permitted Paris and Menelaus to 

put an' End to their Quarrel and the War by a 
 fingle Combat, on condition, that if Menelaus 
conquer'd, Helen ſhould be reſtor'd to him, and 
the Greeks retire without doing any more Mil. 

chief to Thy; but that if Fortune favoured Pa- 
ris, the War ſhould end that Moment; and Helen 
be the Reward of his Victory in this deciſive 
Combat. Menelaus had the Advantage, and 
Fupiter- propoſes in the Council of the Gods, 
that the Conditions agreed to by theſe Nations 
ſhould be obſerved. Juno, no doubt, would 
have conſented to this, if ſhe had had nothing 


in her View but the Rights of Marriage; for it 
oy Sa - | was 
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was but, after all, rendering to Menelaus what 
the Laws had given him. The Trojans had been 
ſufficiently puniſhed by the Miſeries of a War 
that had laſted ten Years: Beſides, it was but to 
perform Oaths made before the ſacred Altars, 
with all the Sacrifices Religion preſcribed : But 
Juno being angry with the Nation itſelf, ſhe 
takes all Methods to hinder an Action, which 
was in ſo many different reſpects juſt. She brings 
Matters ſo about, that the Trojans are the firſt 
who violate the ſolemn Treaty, and by ſo doing 
rekindle the War, an End to which would have 
ſaved them; and this put Things beyond all Poſ- 
ſibility of an Accommodation. Virgil hath made 
uſe of this Hatred of Juno, confirmed by the 
Tliad. He makes this Goddeſs throw Obſtacles 
in the Way of all Zneas's Enterprizes : She op- 
poſes him in every thing, becauſe he is a Trojan, 
and the Son of Venus, her Enemy and Riyal : 
She applies to Eolus to fink his Fleet: She en- 
deavours to detain him at Carthage to diſappoint 
his Scheme, and ſeems diſpoſed to forget her 
Reſentment againſt Venus, provided ſhe could by 
that Reconciliation obſtruct the Founding of 
Rome : ſhe deſtroys a Part of his Fleet in Sicily ; 
but when ſhe ſees him arrived in 7aly, and finds 
Heaven propitious to Aneas, and inexorable to 
her, tho' a Goddeſs, and the Siſter and Wife of 
Jupiter, ſne has Recourſe to the Infernal 
Powers, and ſtirs up Alecto to ſpread Diſcord = 
22 where, and inſpire Rage into the Breaſt of 
urnus. 5 | 


If Jove and Heav'n my juſt Defires deny, 
Hell foall the Pow'r of Heav'n and Jove jupph. 


What 


' MER .. an 
What does ſhe not-afterwards ſay in the Aſſem- 
bly of the Gods, which opens the Tenth Book of 
the Æneid, when the Deſtiny declares itſelf, 
and the Death of Turnus is determined ? What 
Submiſſions and Prayers does ſhe not make to 
Jupiter, to efface at leaſt the Name, if ſhe could 
not extirpate the Race? e | 


But let the T atins ſtill retain their Name: 
Speak the ſame Language which they ſpoke before; 
Wear the ſame Habits which their Grandfires 

| „ 3 „ 
Call them not Trojans: Periſb the Renown 
And Name of Troy, with that deteſted Town, 
Latium be Latium ſtil]: Let Alba reign, 
And Rome's immortal Majeſty remain, 


The Juno of the Aneid is formed upon the 
Juno of the Liad This is viſible. But fro what 

Virgil in imitating has added of his own. Funo, 
beſides her Hatred againſt the Trojans, excited 
by the Cauſes we have mentioned, appears parti- 
cularly animated againſt Zneas, for ſpecial Rea- 
ſons, which render her Character proper to the 

Aneid; and which raiſes Virgil far above the 
Rank of thoſe ſervile Copiers, who can only fol- 
low their Author Step by Step: Juno knew, fays 


he, that the Roman Power was to become fatal 


to Carthage, her. favourite City, which ſhe would 
gladly have made Miſtreſs of the World. This 
| makes a new Incentive to her againſt a People ſhe 
had already ſo many other Reaſons to hate; and 
this gives Virgil an Opportunity of exalting the 
Glory of his Country, by recalling into the 
Minds of his Readers the greateſt Events to be 
found in Hiſtory. V8 


8 3 5 U For 
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For what could be more glorious to a Nation 
than to ſee it extend its Empire to ſuch a 
Height of I in e to all Moss El. 
forts of Juno? 


Such Time, ſuch Toil requir'd the Rowan Name, 
Such Length of Labour for ſo vaſt a Frame, 


This is the Secret of enriching and greatening 
a Work. And what other Genius would have 
made ſuch a proper Uſe of the Ruin of a fouriſh- 
ing Republick, which was the only one in the 
World capable of making head againſt Rome, or 
to balance her Power, could any thing have ba. 
lanc'd it? Virgil, in his Chamer of Juno, has 
not merely copied the Juno of the Tad, he had 
likewiſe that of Neptune in the Odyſey in his Eye, 
who was ſtirred up by the Provocation he had 
received from Ulyſes, in the ' Perſon of his Son, 
againſt this unfortunate Prince. Of theſe two Di 
vinities he makes one, whoſe Wrath gives a 
conſiderable Relief to his Hero, by the Perſecu- 
tions it occaſions to him. The Offers Juno 
makes to Eolus, are almoſt the ſame ſhe makes 
to the God of Sleep in the Liad: The Tempeſt 
_ rais'd by the God of the Winds is copied from 
that in tlie Odyſey. Tis thus that the Intel- 
ligent find with _ Pleaſure ; in the Pictures of 
| 15 great Maſters, what they have elſewhere be- 

held with ſuch Admiration: Here an Apollo, 
and there the Gladiator, and ſo many ether, 
precious Remains of Antiquity. 

AEneas's Arrival at Carthage after the Storm, 
is not an [mitation of one ſingle Paſſage in Homer. 
Virgil has here mixed together the Arrival 
of Ulyſes at the Palace of Alcinous, and his 
meeting with the Nymph Calypſo, His _— 
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with Venus near Carthage, puts us in Mind of 
Ulyſſes when he finds Wage on the Sea Shore. 
ntas recounts to Dido all the Miſeries of Troy, 
and all his own particular Misfortunes, as Ulyſſes 
does his Adventures to Alcinous : But the Reci- 
tal of Aineas is ſo fine and fo neceſſarily connect- 
ed with the Diad, that by, as it were, continu- 
ing that Poem, Virgil ſeems to have ſet himſelf 
to equal it, not to ſay more. _ 

The Love with which Dido is ſeized to Hues, 
and that of Calypſo to Ulyſſes, are at Bottom much 
the fame Thing; as are alſo the Order Jupiter 
ſends to Æneas to leave Carthage, and that fent 
to Ulyſſes to leave Calyphe : But whoever takes 
the Trouble to compare theſe Paſſages together 
exactly, will find what may be expected from a 
great Genius, when he comes. after one of the 
ſame Character all the Difference there neceſ- 
ſarily is between an Inventor and one who im- 
proves upon an Invention. In fact, Calypſo is 
enamour'd of Ulyſſes. She loves him paſſionate - 
ly; for tho? immortal, yet ſhe is not Proof a- 
gainſt the Paſſions of Mortals : She gives way 
to her Inclination, and does not even obſerve the 
Laws of Modeſty. Dido's Love to nueas is 
quite, otherwiſe —— *Tis Love himſelf, it 
is Cupid, who at the Deſire of his Mother Venus, 
aſſumes the Form of ¶ſcanius, in order to de- 
ceive Dido more eaſily. Two Divinities are em- 
ployed to efface out of her Mind the Memory 
of her firſt Spouſe, and to blow up afreſh the 
Sentiments in her Heart, which ſhe thought 
ſhe had buried in the Grave of Sicheus, 


High Praiſes, endleſs Honours you have wor, 

And mighty Trophies with your worthy Son: 

* Gods «fly Woman . adams. „5 
8 4 Uhyſe 95 
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les, by the Order of the Gods, ande 
Gal 5 he pines with Regret, ſhe addreſſes 


her 2 to ko Heaven; but all her Complaining 
and = fis but for the Loſs of a Man, and be- 
ing ooo of her Pleaſure. The Character 


Homer vive O Calypſo, by becoming ſo eafily 
enamour'd of Uhle. gives his Hero no perſonal 
Pre- eminence over Æ . Dido's Complaints 
are in another Strain; ſhe deplores her ſtained 
Glory, her having ſullied that Reputation which 
had wy exalted her Name to Heaven, 


For you * I aer in my flaws; 
Bereft of n and expos d to Shame. 


She thinks of the Contempt with which neigh. 
bouring Princes muſt look upon her, having {6 
| often deſpiſed them. The Image of Sicheus, that 
moving, tender Image is ever preſent to her 
Mind, and in the miſerable Condition ſhe is now 
in, ſhe has nothing left to defire but Death. - 


Quin morere, ut merita es. 


She dies, and the Recital of her Death preſents | 
us with ſuch natural Beauties and touching Ima- 
ges, that we muſt have Recourſe to the moſt 
pathetick among the Greek Tragedies, to find 
any thing to be compar'd with the End of 
the fourth Book of the AZneid. What Art, 
what Dexterity is there, in making out by 
the Rage of Dido, the Source of the impla- 
cable Hatred between the . and 
Romans? 


Riſe ſome Avenger of our Libyan \ Blood, 
With Fire and Sword 2 the perjur'd = T 
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Our Arms, our Seas, our Shores oppos'd to theirs, 


And the ſame Hate deſcend on all our Heirs. 


| The Games deſcribed by Virgil in the fifth x 
Book of his Æneid, are nothing but the Games 
deſcribed in the twenty-third of the. Thad; it 


muſt be acknowledged that they are better in- 


troduced in the Jliad, and it is more ſuitable 


for Achilles to render the laſt Honours to Pa- 


troclus, than for Æneas in the Courſe of his 
Voyage, and who is in Sic?ly but by Chance, and 
for a very little Time, to make ſo great an 
Apparatus for the Anniverſary of Anchiſes. 
But Virgil in the Detail of his Games hath con- 
trived a Variety which is exceeding agreeable: For 


in the firſt Place, the Ship-race is wholly his 
' own; and he may perhaps have got the Idea 

of it from the Panemachia amongſt the Romans: 
We owe to him likewiſe the Incident of Niſuss 
| giving the Advantage to Euryalus, that intereſts 

us in Favour of them both, and prepares us for 
the Repreſentation the Poet gives of them in 


the ninth Book, where their mutual Friendſhip 


coſts them both their Lives. The Adventure of 


Antilochus and Menelaus in Homer, may have 


given Virgil the Hint of diverſifying his Poem 
by this Incident; but it did not furniſh him 
with the Matter by which he hath contrived to 


make it ſo deeply intereſting. - The Combat be- : 
ween Dares and Entillus is a Paſſage managed 
with great Skill: For there we have the Plea- 


ſure of ſeeing the Arrogance of a robuſt Youth 


humbled by an old infirm Man, rous'd by his 
Courage to engage in an unequal Combat. Where-. 
as in the Paſſage of the Thad correſponding” to 


this, the younger and ſtronger of the two Comba. 
tants defeats the other, which being nothing ex- 


traordinary 


— OC 
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traordinary, contributes nothing to the Pleaſure 
of the Spectators, nor to the Marvellous in the 
Poem. Therefore Virgil forſook the Iliad in 
this Point, to go to the Odyſſey, and tranſplant 
from it the Combat of Ulyſes with Jrus into his 
Games. We obſerve likewiſe, with another 
Kind of Satisfaction, what Virgil has added from 
his own Imagination to flatter his Country; that 
Train of young Men, which Aneas carried with 
him into Itah, whom the Poet preſents as the 
Founders of the principal Families in Rome : He 
traces back to them the Origin of an Exerciſe in 
uſe among the Roman Nobility, which they call 
ed the 7 yen Play. 


be Latin Sire impart 
7 o their ſucceeding Sons the graceful Art. 
From theſe imperial Rome cans the Game. 


It is eaſy to find out ends Aneass Deſcent 
into Hell is taken. Ulyſes in the Odyſſey goes to 
conſult the Ghoſt of Tirefias : In the Æneid the 
Hero goes to conſult his Father's Shade. Ulyſſes 
ſees the Souls of his celebrated Anceſtors paſs be- 
fore him, or of thoſe he had known at the Siege 
of Trey: Among others he ſees Ajax, with 
whom he had the famous Diſpute about the 
Arms of Achilles, and Ajax keeps a ſtern Si- 
lence, that ſhew*d Haughtineſs and Pride. Tire- 
Aas fays very little to Ulyſſes, and makes his 
Anſwer in a very obſcure enigmatical Manner, 
In the Eneid, all the Circumſtances of the De- 
ſcent are orand, whereas in the Paſſage of the 
Odyſſey, whence the Idea was taken, nothing is 
yery noble. It is much the ſame thing with 175 

Faces 
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races Deſeription of the nocturnal Ceremonies 
W by two Magicians. ONES | 


— Scolpere en 6 
Unguibus, & pullam divellere AN agnam 
| Ceperunt. Cruor in faſſam confuſus, ut inde 
Manes elicerent animos reſponſa Aaturss. 


We may ſay that 77 rgil has Nödl more by 
the Frogs of Ariſtophanes, than by the Hell of 
the Odyſſey... 

Aneas meets Dido in ihe Shades, and 115 18 
obſtinately ſilent, which Silence in a deſpiſed Wo- 
man, who died of Deſpair, has, methinks, ſome- 
thing more conſiſtent and touching” in it, than 
in a Hero, upon whom Grief ought not to make 
ſo deep an Impreſſion ;, and who ought, at leaft 
after Death, to have forgot all the Weakneſſes 
of this Life: Whereas the Provocation of Dido is 
of the Nature of thoſe Vexations, which ac- 
cording to the Poets do not ut us even after 
aN. | 


Cure non m iſa in morte walnut. 


7 3 when * arriyes in the Territories of 
King Neſtor, finds him employ'd about a ſolemn 
Carrie We find this Sacrifice again in the 
Deſcription of Evander, when Æneas goes up the 
Tiber to demand his Succour. 

The Buckler of Aneas is a Copy of that of 
Achilles : But both in the Deſcription of the 
Buckler, and in the Interview of Æneas with his 
Father, Virgil, always attentive to the Glory of 
his Country, takes occaſion. to find a place by An- 
ticipation, for the moſt memorable Events in 
the Roman Hiſtor y from Aucas to Auguſtus. 

Whereas 


1 " 
- 
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Whereas nothing is repreſented on the Shield of 
Achilles but indifferent Subjects; and Ulyſſes ſees 
nothing in the Shades below but Heroes he had 


| known, which is leſs entertaining to Curioſity, 


than future Events. And it is in theſe Paſſages, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that the Latin Poet 
has imitated the Grecian; as the great Painters 
and Sculptors imitate Nature; I mean, with an 
Intention to embelliſh or ſurpaſs it. : 

The Enumeration Homer makes of the Gre- 
tian Ships, or of the Troops which came to aſſiſt 
the Trojans, is one of the richeſt and moſt cele- 
brated Paſſages in the. Niad. Virgil has fol- 


lowed it in his Manner, in deſcribing the People 


who joined Æneas, or thoſe who eſpouſed the 
Intereſt of Turnus. All is I t diverſified by 
both, as well with regard to graphy and an- 
cient Hiſtory, as to the moſt ſingular Cuſtoms 


of every Country: And perhaps Virgil, by di- 


viding his Enumeration, has not a little im- 
proved upon Homer, who by the Contexture f 
his Work was obliged to give his all at once; 
which has made his Commentators call that Part 


of his Poem, A Catalogue. 


The Combat of Æneas with Turnus, is taken 
from three different Combats in the Liad, viz, 
That of Paris and Menelaus in the third Book; 
that of Hector and 4jax in the ſeventh ; and 
that of Achilles and Hector in the twenty- ſecond. 
Minerva in the fifth Book opens the Eyes of 
Diomedes, and diſſipates) the Cloud which hin- 
ders the feeble Sight of Mortals from diſtinguiſn- 
ing the Gods. She does it that he might diſcern 
Venus and Mars. Venus enlightens Æneas in the 
ſame Manner, but upon a more important Occa- 
ſion, and to diſcover to him a terrible Ob- 
ject, which is perhaps the moſt ſtrongly painted 
. | Image 
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Image in the whole "/Zneid. For by the Exiſ- 
tence of this new Light he clearly ſees the Gods 
who were Enemies to T; roy, buſied with all their 
Might totally to deſtroy it. | 


T look, Ti Ren-; dreadful Sounds I bear; 
And the dire Forms of Hoſtile Gods appear. 
Where yon diſorder d Heap of Ruin lies, * 
Stones rent from Stones, where Clouds of Duft 
121711000 Ye 3 
Amid that Smotber Jup ter holds bis Place 4 
Below the WalPs 1 drives his Mace: 
And heaves the Building from the ſolid-Baſe. + 
| Look where in Arms Imperial Juno ſtands, x: 
Full in the Scæan Gate, with loud Comman ds p 
Urging on Shore the hardy Grecian: Bands. 
See Pallas, of her Snaky Buckler proud, 
Beſtrides the Toro r, refulgent thre? the Cloud: 
See Jove, new Courage to the Foe ſupplies, 
And arms againſt the Town "= partial Deities. 


* 


The . of the Gods, 3 in the tenth Book * 


of the AZneid ; the Diſcourſe between Jupiter and 


Venus in the firſt, and that between Jupiter and 
Juno in the twelfth, are but Copies, but beauti- 
ful Copies of what we read a hundred Times in 
Homer. The Preſents Helen in the Odyſſey makes 
to Telemachus, have furniſhed Virgil with the 
Ideas of thoſe Andromache gives to Aſtyanax in 
ax? Aneid. The different Manners of fighting 

and falling dead or wounded, all this Detail, 
which is j proper a Subject for Paintin g: 18 al- 
moſt all taken from the Greek. We muſt ſay 
the ſame of almoſt all the Compariſons, which 
are more frequent in this than any other Sub- 
Ject: But they return in Virgil adapted with ſo 
much Art, and adorned with ſuch a delicate and. 


Ele» 
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elegant Choice of Words, that one cannot ſome- 
times hinder himſelf from owning, that amidſt 
the vaſt Riches with which Homer's Poems a. 
bound, Virgil has been happy to have had no 
more to do but chooſe and place well : Homer 
ſeems to have ſcattered them with a full Hand 
at adventure; and ſome Criticks have thought, 
that they have a greater Reſemblanee one to a- 
nother, than to the Things they were brought 
to illuſtrate : But this never happened to the 
Latin Poet; inſomuch that it is neceſſary on 
theſe Occafions to call to mind that Homer was 
the Inventor; if we would give him any Pre- 
ference above Virgil in this Reſpect. Were [ 
not ſpeaking to Gentlemen thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with Homer and Virgil, I would enlarge upon 
this Article: But it is ſufficient to my preſent 
Purpoſe, which is to paint out the moſt perfect 
Manner of Imitation, not to have overlooked 
1 | | . Sts 


In the eighth Book of the 7:ad there is a Si- 
tuation of Affairs which makes as it were the 
Embroil of the whole Poem ; and is therefore 
compar'd by the Criticks, with good Reaſon, to 
a Tragedy. Fupiter having reſolved to make 
the Greeks feel the Importance to them of Achil- 
les's Valour, and thus to avenge the Affront 
put upon him by Agamemnon, gives for ſome 
time all the Advantage to the Trojen Troops; 
ſo that they are driven out of the Plain, and 
ſcarcely thinking themſelves ſafe within their 
Entrenchments, paſs the Night in great Trouble 
and cruel Diſquietude. They are Breed by the 
deſperate- State of their Affairs, to take a very 
miſe Reſolution to ſend Deputies to Achilles, and 
to make him, on the Part of Agamemnon, the 
moſt honourable Terms he could hope for. er. 
| | W 
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was the Pinch. to which Jupiter had reſolved to 
reduce the Greeks, and the Accompliſhment of 
his Promiſe to Thetis, in the firſt Book of the 
[iad. On the other hand the Trojans, Maſters 
of the Field, and filled with. Aſſurance and 
Boldneſs, had lighted Fires . where, and 
only wait the Morning to fall afreſh upon the 
Greeks, to drive them into their Veſſels, and 
force them to reimbark in great Diſorder. No- 
thing can be more beautiful or better painted 
than the Confuſion of the one, and the Confi- 
dence of the other : Homer ſeems to have exert- 
ed all the Strength of his Imagination to en- 
liven this Picture. Virgil hath made his own of 
this Situation. For ſuppoſing neas, after his 
Arrival in L.atium, to have fixed his Camp, and 
made Works neceſſary to defend his Troops 
from the Inſults of the Enemy, and even to 
ſtand a Siege, he tells us, that leaving the 
Command to his Generals, he embarked on the 
Tiber to go to demand in Perſon Succours from 
Evander ; and that Turnus, admoniſhed by Juno 
to take Advantage of the Departure of Aneas, 
came to attack the Trojans in their Entrench- 
ments, block d them up on all Sides, and threa- 
tened nothing leſs than to deſtroy them all in one 
Night. The Rutulans * rejoice and triumph in 
the full Aſſurance of Conqueſt: And the Tyo- 
jans are, in the Abſence of Aneas, filled almoſt 
with as great Conſternation and Fright as the 
| Greeks during the Abſence of Achilles, Tis then 
that Niſus and Euryalus, having obtained Leave, 
undertake to find out MAneas, and make as great a 
HFavock in the Camp of their Enemy, as Ulyſſes 

and Diomede did among the Trojans in the Night 

we have juſt mentioned. The Care Neſtor takes 

in the Jliad to inſtruct Ulyſes what he ought — 
„„ = ay 
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ſay to appeaſe Achilles, thinking he could never 
ſay enough, and expreſſing himſelf by Geſtures, 
after Ulyſes was paſt the Reach, of his Voice : 


The ſame Care appears in the Aſcanins of Virgil, 


and one knows not to which of the two to 
give the Preference, the old Man or the In- 
fant, both being equally filled with Regard to 
the common Intereſts: One ſees it is the ſame 


Thing at Bottom, but the Difference between 


an old Man and an Infant makes the Reader 
forget he had ſeen any ſuch Thing before, and 


renders the Imitation ſo much more perfe&, that 
it requires conſiderable Attention to find that it 
is one, But the Death of Ni/us and of Euryalus is 
an Original, and not copied from any thing: 
For tho' Virgil had certainly his Eye upon the 


Death of Dolon in the Liad, he hath hand led it 


in quite a different Manner. Dolon is here, with 


reſpect to the Story of Niſus and Euryalus, almoſt 


the ſame as Calypſo is with regard to Dido. The 


Complaints of Euryalus's Mother, are thoſe we 


meet with in Homer upon the Death of Patroctus, 


or of Hedtor. 3 
Let us now ſpeak of another Paſſage happily 
imitated: It is the Death of Patroclus, which 


ſerves in ſome Manner for the unravelling in the 
"Thad. | 


Achilles, touch'd at laſt with Compaſſion towards 
the Miſeries under which the Greeks ſunk, yields to 
their Entreaties, not ſo far as to go himſelf againſt 
the Enemy, but as to ſend his Troops with Patro- 


clus at their Head, to endeavour to repulſe the 
Enemy, and revive the drooping Courage of 
his Allies: And *tho' he would not go himſelf, 
yet he ſent out the Horror he uſed to occaſion 
 where-ever he appeared, by giving his Armour 
to Patroclus, for whom it had been very happy 

1 | ; 1 
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if he could have alſo lent him his Skill and 


Strength. - Patroclus is killed by Hector: And 
then Achille“ s Grief rages beyond all Bounds, = 
to avenge his Friend, rather than to avenge 

Country, he engages and makes a terrible S 6 — gh- 
ter, cloſes with Hefor, and kills him'y and thus 


gives | the 5 2 2 Blow to Troy. 388 hr {06 | 
05 28 Vs. on: 
W Free Heir, 3 of gig. 
Tradidit 5 ſus leviora tolli 0 & 1692 © 
— — ——Pergama Gai. 
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\Cateabty: Vir. vil had Parralus in view, 
when he joins the young Pallas, Son to Evan- 
der, to Aneas: His Father, advanc'd in Years, 
intruſts him with the Command of the auxiliary 


Troops he furniſhes, and ſends him t. to 822 the 
Art of War under Aueas. 4: 


the Staff of my declining Dip Son, © 8 


Shall make your good or il Succeſs m6 own > 


In fighting Fields, from you ſhall learn to "YT 6, | 


| And | pans = hard Aurel of War. 


This your Nine is kill'd by Tu urnus, as Pa 
troclus by Hector, and Turnus puts on his Spoils, 3 
as Hector did the Arms of Patroclus. Afntas's 


Courage is reinforced, ' and he kills Turnus, as 
Achilles did Hector. The Grief of Achilles in 
Homer for Patroclus, is much more violent than 


that of Afineas in Virgil for Pallas. Achilles\ a- 


bandons himſelf to Deſpair, | with a Weakneſs 


Plato could not pardon in him, and which can 


indeed only be excuſed by the ſtrict Friendſhip 


which had united them ſo long. The Grief of | 


AÆneas is more moderate, and better becoming a 


Hero. Virgil could not better imitate that Paſ- 
* tage 
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fage in Homer, which finiſhes the 1194, than by 
making it ſerve for putting an End to his Æneid 
Eneas has no Perſon in whom Friendſhip inte. 
reſts him ſo nearly, as Friendſhip did Aobilles non 
in Patroclus. For it would have been contrary 
to Probability to have killed Aſcanivs, who was 
but an Infant; and the Hero had Concern enough 
in the War to animate him, without having Re. 
courſe to ſo penetrating a Grief, as the Los of 
ſo dear a Child muſt have cauſed. - Whereas . 
chilles having but little Intereſt in the War of 
Toy, as he declares to Agamemnon in the Be. 
inning of the Poem, and knowing beſides that 
55 4 muſt die in it, ſomè very ſtrong Motive was 
wanting to make him forget the Provocation he 
had received, and the Affronts, which were the 
only Rewards of his toilful Services. Here lit 
the Difference in the Manner of imitating, or of 
treating the ſame Subject; but Virgil finding it 
admirable. in Homer, © endeavoured. to come 28 
near it as the Nature of his Work permitted him, 
The Character of Pallas is. ſo graciqus and noble, 
that one cannot refuſe him a few Tears ;. and 
as Pallas is younger than neas, there is ſome- 
thing more touching in his Fate, than in thut of 
Patroclus, who was older than Achilles. 
: Again, we may remark, that if the Trojan 
War was made for Helen, that of Æutas was: 0c- 
caſioned on account. of Lavinia, whom Anza; 
ſeems to carry off from Turnus, to whom ſhe was 
given by an univerſal Wiſh ; or, Turnus from 
Aneas, to whom the Deftinies by their 
Oracles had promiſed her. The King Lali. 
nus in the Mneid, is the Priam of the Jliad. 
The Weakneſs of Priam hinders him from ren- 
dering up Helen, the Source of all the Miſeries of 
Tray : The Weakneſs of Latinus hinders 4 
* m 
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ſtom obeying the Orders of the Gods in giving 
Lavinia to the Tr on Prince, for whom Heaven 
had deſtined her. In fine, the more one ſtudies 
Homer and Virgil, the more Beauties doth he find 
in the former, which the other hath borrowed. 
One ſees 22 * — or Sketches of eve- 
y thing that is moſt perfect in Virgil, whether 
vith reſpect to his general Plan, 47 the Diſpo- 
ſition of particular Parts in regard to the Whole, 

What is moſt particular is the Sion, the Lao- 
goon, and the Camilla; and that whole Philoſo- 
phy, which is one of the greateſt Ornaments of 
the ſixth Book. Sinon's Harangue is of a Kind 
quite new, and in nothing reſembles thoſe in 
Homer, becauſe it is wholly employed in giving 
falſe Colours to a Complication of Lies, to fender 
them ſpecious. The Laocoon has ferved for a 
Model to the famous Sculptor who copied it, as 
Jupiter in Homer was the Original of the Fupiter 
of Phidias. The Camilla is a very ſingular Cha- 
rafter. Taſſa has tranſported it into his Clarinda, 
and made of it one of the greateſt Beauties in 
his Poem. Finally, the Doctrine of Pytbagoras, 
which Virgil adventured to put into his Poem, 
and has done with ſuch Suecceſs, without being 
encouraged to the Attempt by any thing like it in 
Homer; all this; 1 fay, ſhews that he was at the 
ſame Time a great Poet, great Orator;great Philo- 
ſopher,; and great Painter. Ændas, who finds An- 
| dromache in Epirus, and all the tender, paſſionate 

Things he puts in her Mouth, make a very touch- 

ing Paſſage. Virgil may perhaps have proſited by 
melee Dream in the Odyſſey, and his Hector ubi 


et, took its Origin from thence ; but this Stroke 
$ much ſhorter and livelier in the Latin than in 
the Greek Poet. 


T 2 - Let 
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Let us return to the firſt Book of the Æneid, 
to conſider a Paſſage in it of ſingular Beauty. It 
is when Æneas arrives at Carthage, and ſees the 
Paintings with which the Temple of Dido was a- 
dorned ; where he ſees the Combats of the Greeks 
and Trojans repreſented, and diſcovers himſelf 
painted among the Chiefs, There never was 
any Reader, who was not ſtruck by it. In rea- 
lity, what can be imagined more moving, than to 
diſcover that others are concerned about us and 
dur Misfortunes, and to diſcover this by Teſti- 
monies we come to the Knowledge of by mere 
Chance? Nothing can be more flattering, becauſe 
nothing is leſs expected: And therefore we ſee 
the Moderns have not fail'd to make uſe of this 
Paſſage with Succeſs. Witneſs the Temple erect. 
ed to Afrea, which a Shepherdeſs finds in a deſert 
Country, where none could have thought that 
Mrea ever ſet her Foot. But after having 
ſearched whether Virgil might not have borrow'd 
the Hint of this from Homer, I think 1 have 
found the firſt Idea of it in that Songſter, who at 
the Court of Alcinous fings in the Preſence of 
Mes, but without knowing him, the Actions 

in which he had ſo great a Share, and often re- 
peats his Name: And in what happens to Tele- 
machus when he is with Menelaus, to whom Uly- 
ſes is often mentioned, without their knowing he 
was his Son. One cannot, I think, refute that 
the Latin Poet has imitated the Greek with this 
Difference, that in the one it is a Song, and in 
the other it is a Picture: A Difference however, 
which diſguiſes borrowing, and which, as I have 
already faid, renders the Imitation more perfect 
by concealing i it, In fine, Virgil owes his whole 
Poem to Homer; but *tis to himſelf alone he owes 
the Correctneſs and Juſtneſs which reigns — 
ou 
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out all he writes, and his Manner of imitatin 
his Original. So that if Homer is above Firgi | 
either in reſpect of Invention, or of the Truth of 
his Painting, whether in Fruitfulneſs of Imagina- 
tion, or in reſpect of the Advantages of the Lan- 
guage in which he wrote above the Letin 


Ly 


Tongue; we may ſay on the other hand, that 
certam Paſſages in Homer have been to Virgil, 
what thofe WHO built the firſt Houſes were to 
the Architects who came after them. And it is 
to the Conſideration of theſe Paſſages I have con- 
fined myſelf in this Diſcourſe, becauſe my Deſign 
was not to paſs a Judgment upon Homer and Vir- 
gil, far leſs to exalt Virgil above Homer; but to 
ſhew from ſome. Examples in the Roman Poet, 
how we ought to Imitate ſuch great Patterns; 

and how one may imitate, and yet be an Original 


CONSIDERATIONS upon dle 
_ E4negriDof Vinci 
' By Mr. L Abbe Fa ag nt 


Here is Reaſon to wonder that Homer, in ſo 
great a Number of Verſes, ſnould not have 

left one Trace, neither of his own Origin, nor 
of the Hiſtory of his own Time. For tho in all 
Probability he hath aſcribed to the moſt diſtant 
Ages the Manners to which he was accuſtom- 
ed, and the Uſages he daily faw ; yet we can- 
not be certain of this, or poſitively aſſert it. He 
is wholly taken up with the Recital of an Event, 
that happened almoſt four hundred Years be- 
fore him. The Hiad comprehends but a few 
Days: The Odyſſey nearly the fame Number: 
And in theſe two Poems, where we learn a Part 
of the Events that happend at Troy, and ſeve- 
ral Things that paſſed after the taking of that 
City, till the Return of Ulyſes into 1thaca, yet 
we find nothing in them of all that happened 
from that Period to the Time in which Homer 
himſelf liv'd-. This Poet has reſtricted himſelf 
to his Subject: He ſays nothing in his own 2 
e 
Memoirs, &c. Tem. 2. p. 171. 
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He has ſhewn no particular Liking to any Coun- 
try in Greece, by which we can form any Con- 
feure of his intereſting himſelf more in one 
than in any other. This Independence is a Con- 
ſequence of the Liberty which the greater Part 
of the States in his Time enjoyed, whether in 
the Leſſer Afia, where he wrote, or in Greece. 
For we can't imagine that it was to make court 
to the Princes of Theſſaly, who might have ſome. 
Connexion, that he choſe him for his Hero. Tis 
not ſo with Regard to Virgil, who in his Æneid 
plainly deſigned to do Honour to himſelf, by 
doing Honour to 1taly, and to recommend him- 
ſelf to Auguſtus's Favour, by flattering his Va- 
nity. *Tis for this Reaſon he has taken care to 
engraft into his Eneid all that is moſt curious 
and beautiful in the Hiſtory of ah, from the 
moſt remote Ages to the Time of Zneas ;: an 
had the Addreſs to infinuate into it in the mo 
ingenious Manner, the moſt remarkable Events 
in the Reman Hiſtory, from the Arrival of Enes 
in Italy to the Battle of Aium, which Tr | 
the Roman Empire to Auguſtus.. 51 ft. 235 
All Greece intereſted itſelf in the Glory, of 
Homer, and ſeveral Cities have diſputed: the Ho- | 
nour of the Birth of this marvellous Genius. Vir- 
Eil has found the Sceret of neee him - 
ſelf to the natural Inclinations of Mankind el | 
than one Way. Tah, fo fruitful of great. Men, 
looked upon him as the greateſt Poet ſhe had 
ever produced : But befides this Reaſon of ap- 
plauding himſelf, ſhe could not but look upon 
the Enueid with the fame Eyes with which the 
beheld ſo many Heroes born in her Boſom; and 
lie this Poem, as ſhe hked her own Glory. Lis 
this perhaps that gave Riſe to this Verſe of Pro- 
pertius on the Subject of the Æneid. 
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Neſcio quid magis naſcitur Iliade. 


It being very allowable to ſpeak frequently of 
ſo great a Poet as Virgil, Mr, L' Abbe Fraquier, 
who had on many Occaſions entertained the Aca- 
demy with Remarks on his Works, (upon the 
Manner in which he has imitated Homer in par. 
ticular) thought it would not be diſagreeable to 
recall to our Minds, by the Diſcourfe of which J 
am now to give a Sketch, what Virgil hath pre- 
ſerved in his Æneid of ancient Hiſtory from the 
' earlieſt known Times to Afneas, and what he 
hath inſerted into it that is moſt remarkable in the 
Times from Æneas to the Battle of Afiyum. Here. 
in undoubtedly lies the principal Riches of this 
Poem : And if in the Manner, of introducing or 
recounting theſe different Events, he hath ne- 
ver loſt Sight of Homer, yet he. owes his Mat- 
ter to his own Genius, and the Deſign in which 
he has ſo well ſucceeded of doing Honour to his 
Country and his Prince. So far he owes nothing 
to Homer, fince Homer hath left no Example of 
it. Of all obſerved by Mr. L'Abbé Fraquier to 
to this Purpoſe, we have pitch*d upon the fol- 
loying "ad, which is unqueſtionably the moſt 
by: The eighth Book of the Æneid, Virgil tells 
us, that Æneas having gone up the Tiber to de- 
mand Succours from Evgnder, he found the old 
King with his Family engaged in a ſolemn Sacri- 
fice. to Hercules, who had delivered their Coun- 
try from the 7 of a famous Scelerate. 
This Moment, ſo happily choſen for Æneas's In- 
teryiew with Evander, and which lays before us 
| fo noble nd plendid s Scene, is manifeſtly e. 
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ken from Homer; but what it produces with 
reſpect to the Knowledge of Roman Antiquities, is 
Evander inhabited the ſame Place preciſely, 
where Rome was afterwards built: But theſe Be- 
ginnings of Nome, like the Commencement of 
every great City, were very different from the 
Opulence and Splendor of Rome in Virgil's Time. 
This Poet, who knew that Contraſt gives no leſs 
Pleaſure in Poetry than in Painting, ſaw he could 
not fail to pleaſe, by giving: Occafion to the Ro- 
mans to remark. from what a low State their 
Anceſtors had rais'd Rome to its ; preſent Gran- 
deur and Magnificence. This Compariſon, in 
reality, muſt have ſtruck the wiſeſt among them, 
as well as thoſe who are dazled by outward 
Pomp. For the Judicious Would conſider the 
Simplicity and Poverty of their Anceſtors, as the 
true Sources of the civil and military Virtues 
which had exalted their State to ſuch Power and 
Glory: And others imagining they ow'd their 
Greatneſs to themſelves, would look upon them- 
ſelves as greater and more conſiderable than 
their Forefathers, becauſe they were richer and 
more voluptuous. This was undoubtedly the 
Motive that induced Virgil to give a Place to a 
Deſcription of Rome, ſuch as it was in the Time 
of Evander, in this Part of his Poem. Virgil 
tells us, that the next Day after the Sacrifice ce- 
lebrated in Honour of Hercules, Æneas finding 
an Opportunity to lead Evander into Diſcourſe 


about the Men and Manners of his Country, the 


King going back to the remoteſt Times, gave 
EAneas the ancient Hiſtory of the Territory of 
Rome, and of the Condition that Country was 

in, when leaving Arcadia he came to fettle up- 
r e 43 Tot ee 5:4 Ons 
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on the Banks of the Tiber. Theſe Foreſts, 
ſaid he, were anciently inhabited by Nymphs 
„ and Fauns that ow'd their Origin to no 
<« other Country; the Men were rude and wild, 
<< as the Trees of the Woods, which gave them 
% Birth. Tp were ſo unciviliz d, that they 
knew not how to yoke the Ox to the 
„ Plow, and liv'd upon Acorns. Saturn driven 
from Heaven by his Father, took Refuge in 
Fah, to the great Happineſs of this People. 
«© He united Men together, who liv'd in a dif- 
* perſed Manner among the Mountains, and by 
„ the Laws he introduced among them, gave 
< Riſe to that happy Age, called by the Poets 
„ The Golden Age. Thus did Saturn govern 
« Mankind in the Calm of profound Peace, 
His Flight and Retreat gave this Country the 
« Name of Latium. But the Fury of Avarice 
e and War ſoon made a fatal Cheng upon this 
„ happy Situation. The People of Auſonia, and 
ec the Inhabitants of Sicily — Conqueſts in 
« this Country, and were the Cauſe of its chang- 
« ing its Name oftener than once. The Inha- 
c bitants were ſubjected to Kings, amongſt 
„ whom one called Tibris, gave his Name to the 
« River formetly called Aula. 
Evander after this narrates, * How the Defti- 
<< nies led him into Italy, and what Monuments 
will preferve the Memory of his Arrival there 
eto lateſt Poſterity,” After having ſhewn | 
Fneas ſome very remarkable Places, He con- 
ducted him, /ays Virgil, to the Spot where 
<< the. Capitol now ſtands, which was then quite 
„ over-run with Briars and Thorns. he 
% adds, That 2 religious Horror ſeiz d Men at 
at the Sight of this Place: The Rock itſelf 
and the Foreſt * cover'd i it, inſpir'd 9 
« wit 
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« with an awful Panick. This Foreſt, /aid 
„ Foander, and this little Hill, where the Trees 
* make fo thick a Shade, is inhabited by a God, 
„We know. not what God: The Arcadians 
think they have often ſeen Jupiter himſelf 
« there, raiſing a Tempeſt in the Air by his tre- 
« mendous Arm, and ſhaking. his Thunder, 
* Obſerve, ſays Evander, the Ruins of two an- 
« cient Caſtles, one built in Honour of Ja- 
« mus, called Faniculum; the other in Honour 
« of Saturn, named Saturnia.“ * During this 
+ Converſation, ſays Virgil, Evander and Aneas 
© had come near to Evander's Houſe, and heard 
the bellowing of the Cattle, which paſtured in 
the Place where now ſtands the Roman Forum. 
Evander, when be came to his own Houſe ſaid 
to Bneas, * Heradles, the Subduer of fo many 
«© Enemies, did not diſdain this Wenn He 
e had no other Palace: Do you, illuſtrious 
« Gueſt, in Ike Manner, deſpiſe the Pageantry 
of Riches, and conform yourſelf to the Man- 
e ners of the Cod, whom we hays received 
here: Do not you make us fee). the Foverty of 
« oux Cottages more than he did.. 
Amidſt the yarious Reflexions Which this Paſ- 
ſage ſeems to ſuggeſt, Mr. 1 Abbe Fraquier- 
ſingled out this, which Virgil's Care to cha- 
racteriſe the Capitol, leads naturally to: As if 
Jupiter, who was afterwards called Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus, had from the remoteſt Times choſen 
this Place, preferably to all others, for diſplay- 
ing his awful Power in a Manner that ſhould 
ſtrke the whole World with Reſpe& and Dread. 
The Capitol was,in the Imagination of the People, 
as it were the Baſis and Foundation of the 
whole Roman Empire, From hence came that 
unlimited Power that made all the Nations — 
8 c 
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the Earth tremble. Juno, in the Harangue 
Horace makes her ſpeak to the Gods, expreſſes 
oh Roman Greatneſs by no other Words but 
n n 


Stet Capitolium fulgens. 


| And, as if the Fortune of the Empire depend. 
ed upon the Duration of the Capitol, ſhe adds, 


Triumpbatiſque poſſit Roma ferox dare jura Medi, 


And to mark out the Eternity of the Ronan 
Empire, the ſame Horace ſpeaks of the Stability 
of the Capitol. Dum Capitolium ſcandet cum tas 
virgine pontifex. And Virgil thus: Dum domus 
Eneæ Capitoli immobile ſaxum accolet imperiumgue 
pater Romanus habebit, And Horace, to ſignify 
the Roman Empire, ſays fimply, The Capitol. 
Dum Capitolio Regina dimenſas ruinas, funus & 
imperio parabat. This Stroke in Virgil is one of 
thoſe which are peculiar to him, and which hav- 
ing nothing in common with Homer, leave him 
all the Glory due to a great Genius, without giv- 
ing any room to detract from him by the Re- 
Proach of Borrowing, and of Imitation. | 
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hends every Object of D. 2 and does 
not belong more particularly to Proſe than to 
Poetry. It conſiſts in the Art of ſaying What is pro- 
per on any Subject, placing Things in due Order, 
and giving them ſuitable Ornaments, *Tis by 
this Art the Divine, the Philoſopher, the Hiſto- 
ran, the Orator, and the Poet, are Maſters of 
their Hearers, and lead their Paſſions as they 
pleaſe, The firſt Legiſlators of Greece had la- 
bour'd perhaps in vain to eſtabliſn Religion 
and Laws in their reſpective Countries, if they 


had not employed all the Power and Charms of 
Flo- 


: 
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Eloquence, to conquer the Indocility natural tg 
Men, and even taken the Aſſiſtance of harmonious 
Verſe, as one of the ſureſt . the Art of 
| g can put in Practice in order to attain” 
its. Ends. Plato, inſtructed by Socrates, 
ed a new Syſtem" of Lo N ee ay of 
Politicks, to the World. But However ſublime 
his Ideas were, he had never acquired the Sir- 
name of Divine, had he offered them to the Pub. 


lick-in a ** inftpid, and un fat kern, and 
had he no or gert 
as 8542 Nee 28 bs be a be * 


What ſhall I ſay of Empndöc lat, 3 
Lucretius, and many other Philoſophers? The 


Subjects they undertook to explain were abſtruſe 
and obſcure,, but they knew Row to hide the 
Thorns under the Flowers they had gathered in 
the Garden of the Muſes, and ee! the Phy- 
fician,” who rubbed-the' Lips of the Cup with 
Honey, to tempt the ore to ſwallow his bit- 
ter Medicine. *Tis thus Eloquence exerts itſelf 
to diſguiſe Truth, and remove its auſtere and 
forbidding Appearance : It, aims at infin 
into the Heart, by flattering the Ear, wich 
proud and delicate, and repudiates vrhatever is 
not ſweet and pleaſant. | 
But this Eloquence, is it Nature's Gift, md 
does it ſtand in no Need of Rules and Precepts? 
I anſwer, Study alone, without the Help of 4 
1 and fertile Genius, can produre nothing great 
perfeck: But on the other Side, we ean ex- 
pas nothing from the happieſt Genius bat an 
uſeleſs Abundance, and a blind Impetuofity,if it be 
not nouriſhed. with ſolid Knowledge, and Jirected 
by Precepts. There is an Art of Eloquence, 
and this Art is nothing elfe but a Collection of 
Obſervations made by Men of Table and Judgment 


upon 
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well. Their Remarks have ſerved for Rules to 


good en Writing; and theſe Remarks 
orm and Order, compoſe what . 


Ggelted into 
call Rhetorick (1). 


In order to diſcover the Origin of this Art 7 
Greece, we muſt go as far NON as the Times: 
when the Gr eceks' firſt began: to poliſh their Lan- 


guage, and to put a Value upon Works of Ge- 


nius. It will nat be quite impertinent to hearken 
a little to the Accounts they have left us of the 


Manner in which they imagined 'Rhetorick was 
ſent them from Heaven. For they could not 
perſuade themſelves ſo uſeful an Art was a hu- 
man Invention; and they look'd upon it as the 


ncheſt Blefling the Gods could have ſent them. 


They tell us, that in the firſt Ages of the World 
Men liv'd in a diſpers'd Manner, eat the Herbs 


of the Fields as the Brutes, and ſhelter'd them- 
ſelves, like them, in Caves, or in Thickets. N 


They had not Underſtanding enough to perceiye 


the Advantages of forming themſelves into So- 
cieties: They, on the contrary, were in 1 


tual War one with another, either for the 


on which they fed, or for ſome other Object 22 


their Paſſions (m). The Weaker were oppreſſed 


by the Stranger; as were the latter in their Turn 
by the other Animals Nature had furniſhed with 
— Arms, whilſt Men had nothing to defend 


themſelves againſt them. 


The: Birds af Ebay, who - ſarpaſſed' them in 
Swiftneſs, attacked them at as great a Diſadvan- 


tage as the Cranes did the Figmies according 
to Hamer. Ehe Lions, the SE and the 


() . % 1. C. 23. 
| Corgias of Plate. 


* 5 


* | 
(m) Ariftides's iſt Diſcourſe upon Rhetorick, againt—the _ 


— — 7 — ẽmß1 -wmnm wÄĩ Sn 
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Bears, purſued them inceſſantly: Their Condi- 
tion was even more miſerable: than that of the 
weakeſt Animals, who have either their Shells 
to retire into for Safety and Shelter, or their 
Fleeces to protect them againſt the Injuries of the 
Weather. Deſtitute of all Aſſiſtance, and aſſault- 
ed on all Hands, they had periſned in ſtupid Si. 
lence, and the human Race would have been 
quite extinct, had not | Prometheus become their 
Interceſſor with Jupiter. He laid before him, in 
the moſt pathetick Manner, the Miſery and Diſ- 
treſs of Mankind. The Sovereign of the Gods 
was moved with Compaſſion, and after having 
conſidered ſome time upon the different Ways 
of relieving them, he determines to ſend them 
Rhetorick. Its firſt Taſk ſhould be to perſuade 
them to unite for their common Defence, and: to 
inſpire into them the Love of Juſtice, which a. 
lone could eſtabliſi durable Society among them 
Jupiter, after this Deliberation, calls his Son 
Mercury to him, and orders him to carry Rhe- 
toriek to Mankind, not to be given to them all 
promiſcuouſly 3: for it was not neceſſary : that 
every one ſhould have a Share of this Preſent: 
But his Intention was, that he ſhould chooſe a- 
mongſt them ſuch as by their natural Diſpoſi- 
tions ſeemed moſt capable of making a right Uſe 
of it, whether for their own Conſer vation, or 
for the Good of their Fellow - creatures. Mercury 
executes 7upiter's Orders, and ſcarcely had Rhe- 
torick been fhown'to Mankind, when their Eyes 
were opened to. diſcern their own. Miſery ; and 
they became aſhamed of the Brutal Life they led 
amidſt the other Animals. They ceaſed to make 
War one againſt another: They ſoon left the 
Mountains, and gathered together into Troops, 
in different Cantons. They did not OY 
| N gin 
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begin to build Houſes to themſelves ; but theit 
Ideas gradually develop'd, and their Induſtry 
augmented, in Proportion as Rhetorick gained 
Hearing from them. They founded Cities, and 
diſtributed the Inhabitants into different Claſſes 
and Tribes. They eſtabliſhed Laws, under the 
Authority of which they might live ſecurely, 
and appointed Magiſtrates to make them obſery'd. 
In fine, when they reflected upon the happy 
Change of their Condition, they lifted their 
Eyes to Heaven, from whence their Happineſs 
came, and penetrated with lively Gratitude to 
the Gods; they offered to them Thankſgiving in 
Songs of Praiſe, as the firſt, Fruits of their Fa. 
culty of Speech. Thus did Man get out of his 
original Stupidity, and raiſe himſelf to ſovereign 
Greatneſs: Thus, with the Aſſiſtance of the 
Arms of Rhetorick alone; he ceaſed to be the 
Dupe and Prey of other Animals, and became 
abſolute Lord of all that breathes upon Earth. 

If we ſtrip this Tale of all the Marvellous, Fable 
| hath mingled with it, we find in it an exact 
Picture of the State, in which, according to anci- 
ent Traditions, Greece was before Eloquence 
had expelled Barbarity from among them : For 
tho' the Writers who have left us theſe Tradi- 
tions, ſpeak of Men and all Countries in general, 
'tis certain they had the Inhabitants of Greece 
chiefly in their View, 5 

(1) Diodorus Siculus had learned from the moſt 
ancient Greet Monuments, that the firſt Men had 
no Ideas of Laws, Policy, or Government, that 
they rov'd from Place to Place ſeeking Paſturage, 
and liv d like the Brutes upon the Herbs and 
wild Fruits. We find in a Fragment aſeribed to 

| - 4 Orpbeus 
L. t. f. . | | | 
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Orqpbeus (o), that they eat one +4" and 
that the Stronger devoured the Weaker. What do 
we not owe, ſays Euripides (p), to the God who 
eſtabliſhed Policy amongſt Mankind, and tap ht 
them out of the Barbarity in which * 
deeply plunged? He firſt of all 3 the 
Eyes of their Reaſon, and then he gave them 
the Faculty of ſpeaking, to communicate their 
Thoughts with one another. Hocrates (q) like. 
wiſe takes notice, that ſo ſoen as the Art of 
Perſuafion was introduced among Men, they not 
only ceaſed to live like brute but that they 
| United together, built Cities, and eſtabliſhed Laws. 
I might bring many other Teſtimonies from 
Greek riters, and add to them many from Latin 
ones, who had taken theſe Traditions from the 
moſt ancient Sources. Both agree W 
that the Greeks ow'd to Eloquence chiefly the 
Eſtabliſnment of their Laws, Religion, and their 
firſt Governments, all uſeful Arts and Pol iteneſs, 
whether of Language, or | Manners. (r) But 
there have been Philoſophers, who have pretend- 
ed, that all the Marvels, the Honour of which 
18 aſcribed to Eloquence, were rather the Effects 
of the Prudence and Learning of the firſt Legi 
Ilators. 
It is true, that Prudence and Learning were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary ; and that Diſcourſe, the moſt a- 
dorn'd, is but empty and ridiculous Jargon, if not 
ſu ported by Solidity of Sentiments. But it is no 
leſs true, that if the Knowledge of thoſe firſt 


OY had been mute, or deſtitute of Elo- 
1 


0 In Sextus . adverſ. _—_— «Pt 295: 
0 — 2 3 v. 207. 
(4) Orat. 3. ad Mzclim. 8 
8 Cheers de orat. de invent. Kc. Hor. 1. x, Sat. 3. 
Lucret. &c. | 
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quence, it would have been of very little Uſe, either 
to them, or to the People they had a Mind to 
inſtruct. For it muſt be acknowledged, that to 
induce wild and ſavage Men, living in 4 ſcatter- 
ed Manner upon Mountains and in Foreſts, to 
Union and Society, it would not have been e- 
nough to have ſaid reaſonable Things to them, 
but they muſt have been made to feel them. In 
one Word, it was neceſſary to ſpeak to Men in 
a Manner capable of attracting, touching and per- 
s / 
When they had founded Cities, was it not re- 
quiſite to make them perceive, that they could 
not hope to live in Security and Tranquillity with- 
out Faith and Juſtice? Jo teach them to obey 
Men willingly and without Conſtraint? to make 
them feel Pleaſure and Glory in enterpri- 


ſing the greateſt Works nay, it ſacrificing 
their Lives for the common Good: of their Fel- 
low-Citizens ? Now, can. it be imagined, that 
without Eloquence, it would have been poſſible 
to have inſinuated into them Maxims ſo new, 
ſo oppoſite to their Prejudices, ſo repugnant to 
their inveterate Habits and their natural Liberty ? 
Further, I aſk, if it was not neceſſary to 
employ all- the Force of Reaſon, and all. the 
Charms of Perſuaſion, to engage thoſe, who be- 
cauſe of their ſuperior Strength knew no. other 
Tribunal but their own Will, and no other Jud- 
ges but their own Paſſions, to come under the 
Yoke of Law, and ſubmit to the Authority of 
Magiſtracy, and to look upon the Weak, whoſe 
Maſters they reckon'd themſelves, as their E- 
. 41 
But let us come to the Application of theſe 
Principles, and ſee if it was really by Eloquence 
that the Greets were civilized, They can't refuſe 
n chat 
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that they liv'd in Ignorance and Barbarity, till the 
tians brought Colonies into Greece, and with 
them their Religion, Laws, Arts, and Seiences (J). 
When the Shepherds had rendered themſelves 
Maſters of Egypt, the more conſiderable Inhabi- 
tants of this dom, and above all, the Prieſts, 
were obliged to Parch for new Habitations in o. 
ther — Cecrops went in Pbænician Ships 
into Greece, and ſettled in Attica, There he 
found a Race of Vagabonds, as ferocious 'as the 
Beafts with whom they lived. His firſt Care 
was to invite them to unite into Society. (7) He 
diſtributed them into twelve Vilges of which 
he compoſed the Kingdom of Athens. He taught 
them ob Religion of his Country, and gave them 
Laws, the chief of which had Niang for its 
Object; for they had, as yet, no Idea of the 
conjugal Union. They ſatiated their Luſt pro- 
miſcuouſly, and Children knew not their Fa- 
rents. | 

Deucalion, (u) Son of Prometheus, EE was an 

Egyptian, came a little after, and ſettled firſt in 
Phocis, and afterwards in Theſſaly. Tis to 
be preſumed, that he was inſtructed in the ſame 
Sciences as his Father; and ſee what E/chylus 
(x) makes Prometheus ay of the Knowledge 
which he had communicated to Men. „I have 
„ made them who were ſo ſtupid, capable of 
<« thinking and diſcourſing. They opened their 
Eyes and ſaw nothing, their Ears and heard 


% no- 


5 "nn Marſham in Can, Chron. Euſeb. Chron. l. 1. 
3 5. cap. 3. Syncillus, poge 183. Strabo, l. 9. 


P. 5 Euſeb. in Cl. & in æparat. Evan I. I. 10. e. 
Athenæus, I. 13. _ us : 
) Epoch 2. Marmor Oxon. Vide notas hiftorics 
Diod. Sicul. I. 1. Euſeb. Chron. I. 2. Strabo, 1. 9. 

b In Prometheo, v. 442. 
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* nothing. Like the Phantoms which appear 
in a Dream, they had nothing but flattering 
and confuſed Ideas. They neither knew how 
« to prepare the Brick, nor form the Wood to 
e make Houſes to themſelves, They lodged 
« in dark Caverns, or in Holes like the Beaſts. 
« They underftood none of the Signs which 
* prognoſticate the Winter Ice, an approaching 
“Spring, ar the Seaſon that diſcloſes and ripens 
« the Fruits. In fine, they had not hitherto 
made any uſe of their Reaſon, when I came 
to teach them the Riſing and Setting of the 
« Stars, arithmetical Computations, Grammar, 
and the Art of Memory, the Mother of Elo- 
« quence and of all the Arts.“ . 
admus, about fifty Years afterwards, led 
2 new Colony of Egyptians and Phenicians into 
Greece. He made his firſt Settlement in Beotia, - 
and there built the City of Thebes (y). He commu- 
nicated to the People who put themſelves. under 
his Government, the Religion, Laws, and Wil- 
dom of the Egyptians. He taught them the Art 
of Writing, and inſtructed them in the Worſhip 
of Mercury, Apollo, and the Muſes, the titular * 
Divinities of thoſe who exerciſe themſelves in the 
Rhetorical Art; for the Orators and Poets were 
under their Patronage. Mercury was honoured. 
in t as the Inventor of Letters, and the God 
of Eloquence. Apollo and the Muſes had learn- 
ed the Science of Harmony from him (z). (a) The 
Greeks began to invoke them, and the firſt who 
diſtin iſhed themſelves by their Eloquence, were 
regarded as the Sons, or Diſciples, either of Mer- 
cury, or of Apollo, or of ſome one of the _ | 
J Linus 
00% Joan. Marſh. Chron. Herod, 1. 5. Diod. Sic, 1. 4. 
(z) Ariſtides orat. contra Gorgiam Platonis. Dion. Hal. de 
Arte Rhet. cap 1. Homer. Hymn. in Mercurium. 
(a) Socrates in Phædrus invokes the Muſter. 


— 
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Linus (S), the moſt ancient, we "Ay an thing 
of, who was of Thebes, fignalized himſelf by the 
122 of the Rythmos, of which is formed 
dim, the Rhetoricians call the oratorical Mea- 
ure | 
Orpheus was, according 8 to ſome Authors, his 
Diſciple, and he paſſed for the Son of the Muſe 
Calliope, who preſided over Eloquence A 
undertook to break the Sa vageneſs of the Oary.. 
fians, à People inhabiting Mount Pangeus in, 
| Thrace. Mildneſs and Infinuation were the only 
Arms he employed : He had Succeſs, and this 
Miracle appears as great as if he had tam'd the 
furious Lions and Tigers. They have gone ſo far 
as to ſay, that the Foreſts, ſenſible to the Muſick 
of his Voice, followed Rim to hear it. The Mi. 
racle of Ampbion was no leſs famous. He advisd 
the Thebans to wall their City. The Diſcourſe he 
held with them had ſuch an Effect upon their 
Minds, that every one ſtrove with another Who 
ſhould have the greateſt Share in carrying on the 
Work ; and it was puſhed with ſuch Rlaciiry, 
that it was faid the Stones, animated by his harmo- 
nious Lyre, ranged themſelyes ſpontaneouſly i into 
good Order (d), 
Let us obſerve, that this marvellous (e) Lyrec of 
Amphion, as well as that of Orpheus, was the 
ſame with that which Themiſtocles uſed afterwards 
to deliver the Athenians from the Perſian Yoke, 
when he perſuaded them to leave their City, 
their Wives, and Children, and their Gods, and 
embarking in Ships, commit themſelves to the 
Caprice of Fortune and the Winds. But what? 
Was the Eloquence of 1 and OP, A 


(5) Diodor.. Sic. 1. 3. 

e) Maximus Tyrius 57 4 
(a) Horat. art. poet. 

(e) „ ibidem. 
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deed ſo perfect? and is there no Hyperbole in 
what Antiquity has tranſmitted to us 2 this Sub- 
ject? I believe indeed there is ſome Exagperati-. 
on, and I don't pretend to magnify the Eloquence 
of that Time, above what it could then have 
been arrived at: But however imperfect it is ſup- 
poſed to have been at its Beginning, it might 
have ſurpriz d by its Novelty a rude and ſimple 
People, and have made a deeper Impreſſion upon 
their Minds, than the Eloquence of the beſt Ora- 
tor or Poet can do in more refined and enlight- 
en'd Ages. Tis on this Account, that the firſt 
Perſons whe cultivated it were looked upon as 
extraordinary Men, They were believed to be 
inſpired” by the Gods; and the Honours paid to 
them excited the Emulation of all who found 
themſelves capable of imitating them. _ ___. 
We need not ſeek for any other Cauſe of the 
Progreſs it made; becauſe when the Culture of 
the Arts is glorious and profitable, we may be 
ſure they will march with Rapidity to Perfection. 
It was honourable and advantagious to be elo- 
quent; and by conſequence there was ardent 
Ambition to become ſuch; and I have no reaſon 
to ſuſpect I ſhall be thought to advance a Para- 
dox, when I ſay, that in the Time of the Tro- 
jan War Eloquence had already made a very 
great Progreſs in Ereece. Cicero (f) remarks verx 
judiciouſly, that Homer would not have boaſted 
ſo much of the Eloquence of Ulyſes and Neſtor, if 
in the heroick Times the Rhetorical Art had not 
been in very great Eſteem, We learn from Ho- 
mer and Hefiod, that long before their Days Ora- 
tory was a principal Part in the Inſtitution of 
Princes deſtin'd to govern Men, and to conduct. 


. 


(f Cicero in Bruto, cap. 10. | | 
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great Enterprizes. This was the Quality moſt 
Fon after, and moſt admired in them. The 
Per fections of the Body held only the ſecond 
Rank; and however highl y Military Proweſs was 


valued, uence was preter'd to it in the Eſtima · 
tion of Man 1 


Phenix was — to 7 roy with Achill, in the 
Quality of his Governor, chiefly to teach him 


to ſpeak well ; and in the next Place to nn 
him in the Art of War. 


The Youth, as then in ſa age Dehows i un Abe, 
And new to Perils of the direful Fi * 

He Bade me teach thee all the Ways of War; 
Ti o ſhine in Councils, and in Camps to dare. 


Homer's Iliad, B. 9. v. 568. 


This Prince was put under Phanix's Care & 
young, that he had no Idea neither of War, not 
of thoſe Councils in which Men of Abilities diſ- 
play themſelves to ee 5 


We Youth, as then in ſage Debates unſeilla, 
And new to Perils of. t the e direful Feld, 


The ſame Achilles, provoked by Ham emnon, 7 
retires into his Tent, and withdraws from the 


publick Deliberations, where Glory and __— 
tion were acquired. 


The ftern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in bis 3 f 
Nor mix d in Combat, nor in Council join d. 


Iliad, B. 4 v. 635. 


Ubyſes, in the Judgment of Agamemnon, had 
both the Merit of underſtanding — to give Ad- 


vice, and how to lead an Army to Battle. 


Great 
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Great in the ound, 22 in the Field, 
Thad, B. 2. v. 2 7 4. 


Homer ſpeaking of Thoas, the braveſt of the 
Etolians, adds to his Praiſe, that few Greeks were 
ſuperior to him in thoſe Aſſemblies, where the 
young Men diſputed the Prize of * 


Thoas, the brave of 1Þ Etolian Forte, 
SkilPd to direct the Fav'lin's diſtant Flight, 
And bold to combat in the ſtanding Fight ;, 
Nor more in Councils fam'd for ſolid Senſe, 
More winning ores and beavnly Eloquence. 


Iliad, B. 15. v. 320. 


N for, i in the Beginning of the Nad, is deſign- 
ed by the Title of be Pylian Orator, preferably 
to that of King of Pylos, as if the former — 
been more honourable than the latter. 
riſes, ſays Homer, that e t Orator of the 
Pylians, whoſe Diſcourſe ' was ſyeeter than 
H oney, L 


To calm their Paſſion with the Words * Hee, 
2 bis Seat aroſe the Pylian Sg * | 
enc d Neſtor, in perſagfion ft ili d : 
5 2 Fae as Honey from his Lips afar 
| lad, B. 1. v. 3 30. 


I ſhould never have done, were I to repeat 
here all the Paſſages in which Homer applauds the 
Eloquence of his Heroes, and expreſſes the high - 
Conſideration in which Eloquence was held: But 
the moſt remarkable of all is that where Apa- 
memnon,charmed with an Harangue in which Ne 
tor _ 3 a new Order of Battle, cries 


out 
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out in Tranſport & Venerable old Man, you 
66 certainly — s all the Greet? in Eloquence. 
« O Jupiter, O Minerva, O Apollo, how happy 
<« ſhould I be, to have 1 in my Army ten Men as 
capable of f ing well in Council as you 
«« The City of Priam ſhould ſoon be reduced 


« under our _ and yield to the Force of 
our Arms. 


To him the King : How much thy Years excel © 
In Arts of Council, and in ſpeaking well ! 
Ob ! would the Gods, in love to Greece decree, 
But ten ſuch Sages as they grant in thee,” _ 
Such Wiſdom Joon ſhould Priam's Force deſtroy, 
And Joon fold fall the haughty Tow'rs of Troy! 
It B. 2. v. 440. 


As amemnon indi in his Army a a great Number 
of — of diftinguiſhed Valour : But he rec- 
koned upon more Service from the Wiſdom and 
Eloquence of one Man, than from the n of 
all his other intrepid Warriors. | 

It is in the ſame Senſe that Ulyſes ſays 
| Neoptolemus in the Philofet (2) or $ ap. 
That when he was young, he fancied like 
„him, that the Talent of Speaking was uſeleſs, 
and that it is the Arm that muſt execute all; 
<« but that he had learned by Experience, that it 
“ is the Tongue, and not the Hand, which go- 
« verns among Mankind. 

To theſe Encomiums of Homer upon 'EJo- 
quence, I ſhall add a — from Heſiod, 
which will compleat the Proof of the high Eſteem 
in which Eloquence was held in the moſt ancient 
Times: It was conſidered as the chief Perfec- 
tion of Kings, and the moſt e Wg 


06.9 Verſe 9. 
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in the Art of Government. Calliope (f) was 
the Muſe of Eloquence, according to Hefod, 
aud ſhe had the firſt Place among the Muſes, 
becauſe it is ſhe who attends Kings, and makes 
them reſpected by their Subjects. Happy the 
King who is deftin'd to Glory by the Muſes, 
and whom they look upon at his 
propitious Eye ] They give a melddious; Har- 
mony to his Tongue, and the Words: which 
come forth from his Lips enchant his Hearers. 
The People's Eyes are ' fixed upon him, when 
he pronounces his Edicts, that are always dictat- 
ed by Equity. He ſpeaks with Aſſurance, and 
knows how. to accommodate the- moſt diff 
cult and perplexing Affairs. - 

Kings, continueth he, acquire che Aehmtatiatic | 
of Prudence and Addreſs, when amidſt their 
People aſſembled together, they can by their ten- 
der and conſoling Speeches make them, in a 
Moment, forget all the Diſtreſſes and Calamities 
they had ſuffered. When they march through 
he "Oy: they are eaſily diſtinguiſned in the 
Croud which invirons them: All | addreſs their 
Vows and Petitions to them with profound Re- 
ſpe&, as to ſome Divinity: This is the Preſent . 
the Muſes make to Men when they give them 
2 King, they have taken a Delight to form and 
inſtruet. What a Happineſs is it for a King : 
to be beloved by the Muſes ! His Voice charms 3 
by its ſweet Melody. 

If it be true then, as it appears to be, that 
Eloquence began to be cultivated in Greece ſoon 


h with ar 


after the Arrival of Cadmus ; and that from that 7, 


Time to the taking of Troy, it had never been 
_ neglefted, 


(/) In Theogonia, v. 79. Ses a 2 in te Odyſſey 
mans, 6, v. 168. 
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noglected, on Account of its great Utility; we 
may eaſily imagine, that Obſervations were made 
upon good and bad Speaking; and that in Con. 
ſequence of ſuch Obſervations, Rules and a Me. 
thod of Speaking had been found out and efta. 
bliſhed. If Phenix inſtructed Achilles in Elo- 
uence, he certainly did it by Precepts : If young 
— vied one with another in Oratory, 
_— without doubt to a Superiority that could 
only be aſſigned to one above the reſt by Judges 
| acquainted with certain Principles, by which the 
Competition was to be decided. There were 
therefore at that Time, Precepts- and Rules for 
Eloquence; and that is, R thetorick. We are 
told that Pitbeus, Grandfather by the Mother" 
Side to Theſeus; gave the firſt . — Leſſons of 
Oratory to Trezene (g), in a Tem emple — 
ed to the Muſes; and that he had compoſed 
a Treatiſe upon the Art, which was publiſhed 
by an Inhabitant of Epidaurus (b). The Fact is 
not only poſſible, but it is very probable z and 
hence I may infer, that it 1s not aftoniſhing that 
| Rhetorick ſhould have been brought to ſuch a 
Pitch of Perfection in Homer's Time: But that 
it was really fo, I ſhall endeavour to prove in 2- 
nother tion; after which I will continue 
to trace the Hiſtory of the Progreſs of Rhetorick 
in Greece, till its Decline, under the ane of 
Alexander the Great. - 


(s) Pauſanias in Corinth, p. 184. 
(#) Pauſanias ſays he had read this Treatiſe. or 


A Second 
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A FRY” ISS E RTA T ION 
ußon the Ori gin and Progreſs Y 
Nx rontex in Greece. 


By 1. HARD 10. | 


Read to the Academy of Literature, Auguſt I 4th, 
es | 


T is pretended, that till Been — the 
Gretks had no Idea, neither of good Poetry, 
nor of true Oratory ; that he both invented and 


ected Epick Poetry, and that before him 
— 92 to ſerve him for a Model 


(i). This Opinion never had any other Foun- 
dation but an Exceſs of Admiration for Homers 
Poems : But its A ſſerters have not taken Notice, 
that by thus raiſing Homer too high, they have 
given a Handle to the Invidious of his Glory to 

diminiſh him in the Opinion of thoſe who are 


not capable of making a fair ] udgment of the 
Matter. 


If the more eaſy Gon even the moſt frivo- 


lous, had their Dugkning and gradual Progreſs, 
and did not arrive but Step by Step to their Per- 


fection, can we ever believe, that there was no 
Interval between the Invention and the Perfec- 


tion of an Epick Poem? i. e. of a Work that 


* Memoirs, &c. T. g. p. 212. 
U) Velleius *— I. 1. cap. 5, 


— ——. — - — 
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requires the greateſt Extent of Knowledge, the 
moſt profound Thinking, and the moſt . 
Acquaintance with Men, Manners and Things; 
and with regard even to the Form of it, infinite 


Art in the Diſtribution and Ordonnance of the 


Parts; and, befides all, the Ornaments and 
Graces of Saft and Simple, ll and Florid, 
Majeſtick and Noble Elevation, ſuitable to the 


reſpective Chatatters it introduces ſpeaking, and 


to the different Manners and Paſſions it would 
repreſent or exprefs: © © © pegs 
Some have been fond to make Homer paſs for 


the Inventor of Epick Poetry: And upon this 


Suppoſition it has been concluded, that he 


could only have given a. very imperfe& Sketch 
of it; and that notwithſtanding the Superiority 
of his Talents, he wanted the Advantage of liy- 


ing in a more enlightened and poliſhed Age than 
that in which he flouriſnec. 
But what becomes of this Reaſoning, if it be 
true, that Homer did not invent the Epopce, and 


that many Poets before him had tried their Ge- 


nius on that Kind of Poetry? Or, if it be true, 
that Eloquence had been a long Time before the 
principal Study of the Youth, and the moſt eſ- 
ſential Part in their Formation? And this, I 
think, was ſufficiently proved in my firſt Diſſer- 
wü, . 1200 Oe 
_ I propoſe in this to give ſome Account of the 
Progreſs Eloquence and Rhetorick had made in 
Homer's Days; to judge well of which, it is ne- 
ceſſary to conſider in what State the Greek Lan- 

e was when Homer wrote his two Poems, 
the Diad and Odyſſey. And it can't be diſown'd 
that it had already all the Characters of a rich, 


| poliſhed, regular Language, capable of taking 


any Shape, and of being accommodated to every 


. fort 
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fort of Writing. It has acquir'd no new Per- 
fection ſince Hamer, either with reſpect to Sweet- 
neſs, Nervouſneſs, or Harmony. It is even 
eaſy to apprehend, from the various Inflexions 
of Nouns and Verbs, and the great Number of 
thoſe called irregular ones in Homer, to what 
Point the Greeks had already poliſhed it by their 
Labours, having taken from the Primitive 
Words all their original Harſhneſs and Rosh 
neſs. | 
Grammar was therefore, at this Teng. i in its 
PerſeRion,and ſo was Poetry too; at leaſt, ſo far as 
on the one hand it regards the Plan, Ordonnance, 
and Conduct of the Epopee 3 and on the other, 
the technical Structure of the Verſe, and the ſe- 
veral Figures of Speech. Ariſtotle and Horace 
propoſe no other Rules with reſpect to any of 
theſe, but thoſe obſerved by Homer: And the 
Poets who came after him have acquired Fame 
only in Proportion as they have been able to come 
nearer to this grand Pattern. 
But ſeeing we muſt allow Grammar and Pe 
to have been at their higheſt. Perfection in He: 
ner's Time, we muſt likewiſe yield that Rheto- 
rick had made the ſame Progreſs, its Precepts 
being involved within thoſe of Grammar and Poe- 
try. The former gives it its Rules for Purity, 
Precifion, and Correctneſs of Speech; the other 
furniſhes the Orator with the Ornaments which 
are eſſential to Eloquence. As jealous as Cicero 
was to raiſe the Profeſſion of Oratory above that 
of Poetry, he could not chooſe but acknowledge, 
that they have 4 very near Reſemblance and Af- 
fnity, The latter is more confined by Numbers 
and Meaſure, but at the ſame Time it hath a 
greater Liberty of Expreſſion. They have may 
Ornaments i in common: and in this Reſpect it is 
not 
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not eaſy to diſtinguiſh them : But what they are 
the ſame in, is, that they are not limited by 
Boundaries, but may, at their Pleaſure dit. 
fuſe their Riches and Abundance upon any Sub- 
We do the ſame, ſays he elſewhere, as th 
Poets, not only with Regard to Numbers and 
Meaſures, but even with reſpect to all the other 
| Ornaments of Diſcourſe. The Poet, according to 
the ſame Author, is /o much more worthy of Praiſe, 
that being more fettered by the Meaſure of Verſf;- 
cation, be can however appropriate to himſelf” al 
the Excellencies of the Orator (a). f 

It hath likewiſe been obſerved, that a Kind of 
Fury i is no leſs requiſite to Poetry than to Proſe, 
and that without a ſort of Enthuſjaſm, an Ora- 
tor could produce icy truly great: That by 
comparing Demoſthenes (Y with Homer, it hath 
been found that their Genius's reſembled one a. 
nother in ſeveral Reſpects; that they employed 
the ſame Paſſions, the ſame Emotions, the ſame 
Addreſs to diverſify their Turns, in order the 
more effectually to attract their Auditors, and 
the ſame Elegance and Eaſe. 

This Reſemblance between the Poet and the 
Orator is yet more ſenſible in an Epick Poem, 
than in any other Kind of Poetry. The Poet 
appears very little in the Zpopte : It is his ſeveral 
Perſonages who ſpeak and act almoſt through- 
out all, whether it be in Council, when they are 
deliberating what to do, or what to avoid 3 of 
whether in the Courſe of the Epick Action, there 
be any Occafion to accuſe or defend, to blame 


or praiſe, to entreat, or threaten, to exhort or 
conſole : Thoſe who hold theſe Diſtourſes have 


always 
2 — c. 16. bh 
( See a Dialgue of Lucian in Proie Dead. 
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always Perſuaſion for their Scope, and they muſt 
employ that Art to gain that End, according as 
different Circumſtances, Manners; and Charac- 
ters require. 'The Poems of Homer furniſh Ex- 
amples of all theſe different Kinds of Oratory ; 
and if we find in them an exact Obſervance of 
all the Rules of Rhetorick, is there not Reaſon 
to believe that theſe Rules were well known in 
Homer's Tate? be) a. 

There are three Things to be conſidered in an 
oratorical Diſcourſe 3 the Invention, the Diſpoſi- 
tion, and the Elocution (c). Invention does not 
barely conſiſt in finding out eaſily the Thoughts 
which ought to enter into the Diſcourſe 3 that is 
eaſily done, provided one hath his Mind well 
cultivated and repleniſhed by reading, and Ex- 
ceſs is a commoner Fault than Sterility : There 
is even a dangerous Fertility, which is very un- 
juſtly dignified with the Name of Genius, that 
only ſerves to ſtifle the good Seeds by a Mixture 
of poiſonous Weeds, and to render the Mind 
barren in juſt and reaſonable Thoughts. 

True Genius, Invention properly ſo called, 
conſiſts in chooſing from among the many 
Thoughts which preſent themſelves, thoſe that 
are the moſt ſuitable to the Subject one is 
treating, the moſt noble and ſolid Sentiments; 
and in calling. off thoſe which are either falſe, fri- 
volous or trivial; in conſidering the Time and 
the Place where one is to ſpeak, what one owes 
to himſelf, and what is owing to one's Hearers; 

in one Word, in ſaying what is proper, and what 

ecency demands an | admits: _ 885 

It would not be difficult, were it neceſſary, to 
prove Homer's Superiority above all other Poets, 
n Richneſs and * of Invention. This 


3 Pre. 
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Pre-eminence was never diſputed him: But ſome: 
modern Writers do not allow him to have been 
ſo juſt and decentin the Choice of his Thoughts, 
I might fatisfy myſelf with oppoſing to ſuch, 
ſome Criticks of the firſt Character of all Ages 
and Nations. All of them, with one Conſent, 
acknowledge, that Homer never ſays any. thing 
out of its Place, or contrary to Decorum. Qui 
nil molitur inepte, ſays Horace. All own that 
he choſe his Thoughts well, and that he reje&- 
ed thoſe he found he could not properly intro- 
duce. Et que deſperat traftatu niteſcere 'puſſe, 
relinquit, ſays the ſame Author. We may judge 
what he thought of Juſtneſs and Propriety, by 
the Commendations he gives to Diſcourſes which 
had theſe two Qualities. He commonly deſigns 
them both by the ſame Word TuKvos. Turn, 
BSA, Turuvcy Er, Diſcourſe full of good Senſe, 
and in which there is nothing ſuperfluous or uſe- 
leſs. I have not yet learned, fays Telemachus, 
the Prudence and the Preciſion neceſſary to ſpeak 
well. eee, eee e 


How ſhall I meet, or boto accoft the Sage, 
 UnſrilPd in Speech, nor yet mature of Age? 


Homer characterifes the good Orator, by fay- 
ing, that he ſpeaks with Judgment, and does 
not miſtake what he ought to ſay ; and that he 
ſeaſons his Diſcourſe with an Air of Sweetneſs 
and Modeſty, that makes him admir'd by all 
ä , CTR TT 
_ This Man with Energy of Thought controuls, © 

And ſteals, with modeſt Violence, our Souls. 5 
wy * : 
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He ſpeaks reſervdly, but be ſpeaks with Force; 

Nor can one Word be chang'd, but for a worſe, 
_ Odyff. B. 8. v. 190. 


He alete 3 the bad Speaker by 
the oppoſite; ones, — he ſays, ſpeaking of 
Thefites, , that he was an impertinent Babler, 
who ſpoke without Meaſure, without Diſcreti- 


on,. 3 ne. nad whip e n _ 
cency. | 


— 


* 


T hefites > 3 in a 1 yd 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent vf Tee 2071 
Aw'd by no Shame, by us Respect contro 

In Scandal buſy, in Reproarbes bold, 
With witty Malice ftudious to e 817 
Scorn 1 ws , 05 n en all his n 

i | lad, B. 2. v. 253. 


Is Ae to tai a: Proof of alt 1 
hae been advancing, to bring any of the 
Speeches in Homer? Beides the Embarraſſment, 
which tõ chooſè out of o great a Number ſcat- 
tered thro' his Poems, it is difficult to forma 
judgment of their Truth and Propriety; or to re- 
liſh all their Beauties, without ſeeing: them in 
their Places, and as they ſtand circumſtanfiated 3 
or if we diveſt them of all the Ornaments which 
give true Charms to Sentiments. However, I 
will venture to tranſlate here the Diſcourſe o 
Ulyſſes to Nau/icae, in the ſixth Book of the 0455 
0. J ſhall confine myſelf. principally to this one 
Example, becauſe it is ſhort, and in narrow 
Bounds contains the more eſſential Parts of. an 
 oratorical Diſcourſe: And in the ſecond Place, 
becauſe it has been ſaid (4); that this whole Paſ- 
lage of Homer is contrary to good Manners, and 

2 upon 

( 4) p. Rapin,; in his Compariſon of _— and 1 


( 
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upon this Principle it hath been concluded, that 
in his Time Manners were not yet well formed 
and poliſhed. N 
Ulyſſes, after having been twenty Days the 
Sport of an enraged Sea, arrives, by ſwimming, 
in the Iſland of the Pheacians. Oppreſſed with 
Diſquiet-and Fatigue he falls aſleep, and does not 
awake till next Day. He hears a Noiſe as of 
Women: It was Nauſicat, Daughter to the King 
of the Pheacians, and a Band of young - Maids 
accompanying her. He was naked, and reducd 
by Hunger to the laſt Extremity; and he kney 
not in what Country he was; whether the Peo- 
ple were cruel and favage, or ſuſceptible of Pity. 
To know the Truth of this Matter, he accoſts 
theſe Women; and having cut a Branch of an 
Olive well garniſned with Leaves to cover his 
Nakedneſs, he gets out of the Covert where he 
lay hid. As a Lion famiſhed and oppreſſed by 
Rain and mo * roves from ne to 8 
in Queſt of ſome Prey, his Eyes e, an 
Hunger ſo cruelly — him, l 
it he fears not to encloſe himſelf in a Shepherds 
Fold: So Ulyſes ſprings out of his hiding Place 
to addreſs theſe young Nymphs, naked as he 
was ; for, ſays Homer, he was forced to it by 
Neceſſity. His Body being quite extenuated by 
Famine, and emaciated by the Sea-water, he was 
à horrible Sight. 03 OTTER 109 
They all fled but Naufica?; ſhe remained alone 
by the Inſpiration of Minerva. ''Ulyſes delibe- 
rates whether he ſhould adventure to embrace 
her Knees, or accoft her at a Diftance. The 
latter appears better to him : He feared to of- 
fend her by coming too near: He -therefote, at 
an awful Diſtance, makes this moſt flattering, in- 
ſinuating, courteous Speech to her. ; If 
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' If from the Skies a Goddeſs, or if Earth 


Bleſt is the Father from whoſe Loins you ſprung, 
Bleſt is the Mother at whoſe Breaſt you bung, 
Blaſt are thy Brethren who"thy Blood divide, 
' To fuch a Miracle of Charms ally'd : 2 


By Phoebus? Aars; thus o*erlooks the Ground 
De Pride of Delos. (By the Delian Coat 


0 fatal Vryage, Scurce of all my Wats 1) 

With Rev'rence at the lofty Wander gaz'd: 
A Plant fo ſtately, or a Nymph ſo fair. 

Hor Miſery, ob Queen; before thee lands 7 


Twice ten tempeſtuous Nights I roll d, reſign'd 
Jo roaring Billows, and the warring Mind 
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(Imperial Virgin) boaſt thy glorious Birth, © 

To thee Thend! If in that bright Diſguiſe 
Thou vifit Earth, a Daughter of the Skies: 
Hail, Dian, hail ! the Hunireſs of the Groves 
So ſhines majeſtick, and ſo lately moves, 

So breathes an Air Divine! But if thy Rate 
Be Mortal, and this Earth thy native Place, 


Joyful they ſee applauding Princes gaze, _ 
When ftately in the Dance you fwim th harmo- 
CET IA -i 
But bleſt der all, the Youth with beav'nly 
OR Eo to a Oe . 
Who claſps the bright Perfection in his Arms t © 
Never, 'T never view'd, till this bleſt Hour, 
Such finiſh'd Grace] I gaze, and I adore! 
Thus ſeems the Palm with ſtately Honours 
By F [crown'd 


I voyag'd, Leader of a Warrior Hol ee 4 OM 
But ah! how chang'd | From thence my Sorrow 

| 10 2 7 
Raptur'd T ſtood, and as this Hour amasd, 
Raptur'd T ſtand! for Earth neer knew to bear 


Aud from. Acceſs, I lift my ſuppliant Hands 


X 3 | Heav'n | 
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Heav'n bage the Deep to ſpare ! But 1 2 2 
Foe 
Spares only to ini, ſome mightier Wie $ . 
Taur'd to Cares, to Death in all its Forms, 
| Outcaſt I rove, familiar with. the Storms, 
Once more I yiew the Face of Human Rind: 
Ob] let ſoft Pity touch thy gen rous Mind! 
Unconſcious of what Air I breath, I fone 
' Naked, defenceleſs on a Foreign Zang, 
. Propitious to my Wants, a Veſt ſupply, 
Jo guard the Wretched from th Pak 7: 90 
So 85 the Code, who Heav'n and Earth on. 
| trout, 
C yown the chaſte V 12 of thy virtuous Pig 
On thy ſoft Hours their choiceſt Bleſſings ſhed, 
Bleſt with a Huſband be thy Bridal Bed; 
Bleſt be thy Huſband with @ blooming Race, 
And laſting Union crown your bliſsful Days. 
The Gods, - when they ſupremely bleſs, za 
Firm Union on their Favourites below; 
Then Envy grieves, with inly-piercing Hate; 
The Good exult, and Heav'n is in our Slate. 
| * : * Mr. Pop e's Tranſ- 


Aeon, B. é. 175, G 


Ulyſes, to gain the Fayour of Naufi Fas, begins 
with great Compliments to her Perfori and Beau- 
ty: He attracts her Attention by the artful 
Manner in which he gives her to r as 
it were without Deſign, that in a Voyage he had 
made to Delos he was attended with a nume- 


rous Renu When by the Artifice of this Ex- 
1 ordium, 


| = I 1 it would Have " Fr aurong to hnee attempted 
to tran/iate our Author" Proſe Tranſlation, when our Language 


is enriched _ # oft and beauti __ a one in W 80 


erſe, | 
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ordium he had got Hold (ſo to ſpeak) of her 
Ears, he repreſents to her in a moſt pathetick 
Manner his preſent Condition, and moſt moy- 
ingly ſupplicates Relief from her. In fine; he 
concludes his Diſcourſe in a moſt noble Manner, 
capable of making a very deep Impreflion by the 
Dignity with which he ſpoke, and the good 
Senſe he expreſſed ; capable of leaving, as was 
faid of the Eloquence of Pericles, ſomething pun- 
gent in the Soul of her to whom he was ad- 
dreſſing himſelf. And this is the Effect it pro- 


duced : His Diſcourſe inſpired Naufica? with vaſt 


Efteem for this unknown Perſon, as deformed 
and hideous as he was, and an ardent Deſire to 
ſuccour him : She thought that he muſt be a Per- 
ſon of no mean Rank, and one not devoid of 
Reaſon and good Sentiments. 5 | 
believe there is none who does not perceive, 
in this Diſcourſe of Ulyſes, great Judgment in the 
Choice of the Thoughts, and above all exact 
Decorum (J), whether that which has a Rela- 
tion to Manners, and procures Eſteem to the 
Orator; or that which confiſts in ſaying what is 
agreeable to Time, Place, and Perſons. In 
fine, we may obſerve in it, from one - End to 
the other, thoſe Sentiments which touch and per- 
ſuade by the Characters they bear of Truth, 
and that good Senſe with which Eloquence, if I 
may ſo ſpeak, ought to be deeply tinctured and 
penetrated, ſenſi tindta (.. oi 
But it is not enough that the Thoughts be 
fitly choſen ; an Orator ought to know how to 
range them in their proper Places, to give them 
that Degree of Light they ought to have; and 
ſo that, as Horace expreſſes it, the Beginning, the 
Cicero de orat. I. 2. cap. 43. I. 3. cap. 25. | 
(2) Quintilian, I. 4. cap. 2 = 
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Middle, and End of the Diſcourſe may be exact. 
ly correſpondent. 


Atque ita mentitur, fic vera falſis remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum, 
1 h Hok Ar. Art. Poet. 


This is the general Rule with Regard to Ora. 
torical Diſpoſition : The particular Precepts re- 
ſpect the Preamble, the Narrative, and the Con- 
eluſion. Not to enter into a long Detail that 
would carry me too far, I ſhall content myſelf 
to:obſerve, that the Rhetoricians have given no 
Rules for the different Sorts of any of theſe Parts 

of a Diſcourſe, which Homer hath not put 
in Practice, and of which perfect Examples 
may not be fetch'd from his Poems. As 
for what regards the Art of diſtributing and 
ranging Thoughts, I will endeavour to give ſome 
Idea of it, by a ſhort Analyſis of three Diſcourſes 
in the Ninth Boobe of the iat. 
The Trojans had repulſed the Greeks into their 
Ships. Agamemnon found he could not do 
without the Aſſiſtance of Achilles. But after the 
Inſult he had given him, how could he hope to 
appeaſe ſo fierce and inexorable a Prince? Ulyſſes 
Phenix, and Ajax undertake the Commiſſion, 
Agamemnuon conſents that they ſhould offer in 
his Name to reſtore Briſeis to him, to ſend him 
magnificent Preſents, and to give him in Mar- 
rage the moſt beautiful of his Daughters. Let 
it be obſerved, that in theſe Times Preſents were 
a great Mark of Honour; for otherwiſe it would 
appear ridiculous in them to have thought of 
gaining in that Way, a Perſon who was cove- 
tous of nothing but Glory and Diſtinction. _ 
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ſes ſpeaks firſt. He is too wiſe to mention Aa- 
memnon”s Offers. to him at firſt : The odious 
Name would have ſhock'd him, whoſe Anger 
was at that Inſtant in its full Violence. He 
endeavours in the Beginning of his Diſcourſe. to 
inſpire Sentiments of Compaſſion for the Greeks, 
444 to: fink. under the Valour of Hector; and 
to repreſent to him, that if he with-held any 
longer his Aſſiſtance, it would be out of his 
Power to ſave them. Then he puts him in Mind 
of the ſage Counſels his Father Peleus gave him, 
when he ſet out for Troy... It is an indirect Leſ- 
ſon, which would have offended him, had Ly 
ſes given it in his own Name: But it could not 
fail to make a forcible Impreſſion, when by a 
moſt magnificent Praſopopæia, he ſets him before 
his Father, who exhorts him with a mild and au- 
thoritative Tone to moderate his Impetuoſity, 
and check the Tranſports of his Choler. Hav- 
ing thus prepared him, he had Reaſon to think 
him ſomewhat calm'd, and then he ſpeaks of 
Agamemnon's Offers, and ſets, forth the Magnifi- 
cence of his Preſents : And in the Concluſion he 
returns to new Entreaties in Favour of the Greeks: 
He owns that he was juſtly. irritated againſt Aga- 
memnon ; but what Offence had he received from 
the periſhing Greets? and what Honour would it 
not be to him to ſave them from the Fury of the 
Trojans ? He concludes with a Stroke — of 
piquing Achilles, and turning all his Wrath a- 
gainſt Hector. You may, ſays he, now triumpb 
oper the proud Son of Priam. Tranſported by raſh 
Fury, he has advanced too far, and boaſts, that of 
all the Greeks come here, there is none able to re- 
fs bim. | 
This Diſcourſe, tho! very eloquent and artful, 
does not els Achilles; and it was not * 

e 
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able to the Character of this inflexible Perſon to 
make him yield at the firſt Attack. He declares 
he will embark next Day to return into his owt 
Country; he invites Phenix to. paſs the 
Night with him in his Tent, and to depart with 
him, if he would, by Break of Day. At theſe 
Words Pfænix melde into Tears, and . appearing 
to liſten to the Propoſal of their going together, 
he repreſents to him how grievous their Separati- 
on would be'to him, after their having Uv'd to- 
gether without loſing Sight one of another fince 
his Infancy, when Peleus firft entruſted him with 
the Care of his Education in Eloquence as well a8 
in Arms: He recalls to his Mind all the Labour 
he had got through in that Charge during his 
Infancy, which was ſo difficult to manage, all his 
Concern about him, all his Tenderneſs and Zeat 
for his Improvement and Glory: He endeavours 
to make him feel how noble. and laudable it is 
to forgive an Enemy, who was now become ſen: 
fible of his Fault, and offers, him Preſents 
by the moſt diftinguiſhed Chieftains in the Army, 
as his Embaſfadors; that he himſelf merited Re- 
gard from him as: his Guide, as his Governor; 
that if he et this Occaſton eſcape, he ſhould re- 
pent it his Whole Life: He puts him in Mind 
of Meleager, who in very like Circumſtances 
having refuſed for a long Time to ſuccour his 
Country, was at laſt fore'd to it by Neceſlity, 
and ſo loſt the Merit and Honour of having ſtood 
Fon 
"By this bond Diſcourſe Achilles appears ſome. 
what moved; he is not ſo determined in his Re- 
ſolution to embark next Day. He engages . 
Phenix to ſtay with him, that they might de- 
liberate together about going or ſtaying.” Ajax 
riſes; and with a diſdainful — E 5 
„ relies 
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dreſſes himſelf to Ulyſſes, and then turning to- 
wards Achilles, ſeverely reproaches his Pride: 
But that he might not irritate him, he ſofteng 

his Upbraidings, and concludes with, a very firm, 
bold and pathetick Exhortation. This generous 
Liberty of Ajax aſtoniſhes and diſconcerts Achilles: 
He looks upon himſelf as obliged to juſtify. his 
Anger, but he no longer thinks of departing; yet 
he cannot bring himſelf to reſolve upon return- 
ing to the Camp to aſſiſt the Greets. Carry, ſaid 
he, this Anſwer upon the Whole, to the. Greeks, 
that I will not take up my Arms, till Hector ſhall 
have fet Hire to their Veſſels, and come to threaten 
the Tents and Ships of. the Theſſalians 3 far as 10 
my Tent and my Ship, as violent and audacious: 
as Hector 1s, I knew how to binder lin From ab- 
5 l to them. | 
I came now to 3 the. third Object 
60 of Rhetorical Precepts, but the moſt impor- 
tant of all its Parts; for it is principally by Elo- 
cution that the Thoughts acquire Force: It is 
by a delicate Choice of Words, by a judicious, 
ſkilful Management of them, and by the diffe- 
rent Kinds of Harmony reſulting from hence, 
that the Orator ſometimes diffuſes himſelf as a 

mild Dew, and, ſoftening the Heart, inſenſibly 
opens a. Paſlage to it, and ſometimes recollecting 
as it were himſelf, and gathering together his 
whole Force, explodes it all at once, and like 
Lightening bears all before him by its Violence, 
at the ſame time that it dazles by its Brightneſs: 
It is by the different Turns of Expreſſion, and 
by the different Figures he uſes, that the Orator 
attracts his Auditors, that he warms, that he 
charmgy that he. violently agitates them, and tranſ- 


5 ports 
[7 Quintil. Praf. I. 8. 5 
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ports * Admiration. In fine, bans Elo: 
tion the Merit of Invention and . Diſpoſition is 
quite loſt, it totally diſappears: The beſt Thoughts 
are as à Sword in its Sheath, and one does not 
pay great Honour to a Speaker, merely for his 
obſerving the moſt regular Order, becauſe it 
ſeems to demand neither ee me nor ex. 
traordinary Skill (7); 01 Ge ; 
Can we diſpute 2 the Glaty: of 1 | 
clipfed, by his ſuperior Eloquence, the beſt Pocts: 
and Orators ? © Thoſe, | among the Moderns, who 
have ſet themſelves moſt heartily to decry him, 
and to diminiſh him in our Eſteem, have not 
been able to reſiſt a Cloud of Witneſſes who 
have unanimouſty declared their Ad miration of 
the Elegance, Sweetneſs, Riches, and Ma- 
jeſty of his Stile and Expreſſion. It is not ne- 
cefary to bring Examples of this to thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to read him in the Original; and 
others can only judge by Tranſlations, in which 
they can only ſee” the Stile of the Tranſlators. 
But J ought not to forget to remark here, with 
reſpect to tlie Subject of this Diſſertation, that 
in Homer's Time the three different Sorts of Elo- 
cution an Orator ought to employ, ſuitably to the 
Nature of his Thoughts, were perfectly well 
underſtood and diſtinguiſhed: For a Speaks 
ought to take Care of Propriety and Juſtneſs in 
his Expreſſions, as well as in his Thoughts: 
The Whole ought to be in exact Proportion, 
and weighed, as it wake in the ſame Balance 
* : 
. firſt Kind is fads: a and conciſe, 
Perſpicuity and Clearneſs make its chief Merit: 
In this the Orator avoids 1 numerous: 
0 Quint. I. 8.c. 3. 655 
(4) Cicero in orat. C. 2 
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and if he uſes any Ornaments, it is alway 's with 
great Modeſty and Reſerve. - He By 5 ve an Air 
of Negligence, which becomes him, but which 
is however the Fruit of great Study and Atten- 
tion. In fine,' we may compare it to thoſe frupal 
Tables, -where the Eye is not dazled by Splen- 
dor and Magnificence, but where Elegance and 
Neatneſs reign. ' Lyfas is 3 by the e 
ricians, as an excꝭllent M of this Kind of 
Writing: Homer. had before attributed it to Me- 
nelaus. He makes Autenor ſay, in the third Book 
of the Mad, That the Eloquence of Menelans was 
conciſe, but full e "Charms ; that he never 25 
Sight of his Subjent, but purſued it without ſtopp 

or digreſſing,, and never 2 ws in 15 | 


dicus involved Periods.” | 


ben Atreus' 805 dre 11 Hin Train; 
Juſt was his Senſe, and his Expreſſion plain, s 

His Words fuccintt, yet full, without a Fauit; 
Hie * 10 more than 24 the Thing be ought. 
25 mad, 3. v. 2 57. 


And it is RY our Obſervation; that Homes | 
takes care to make all Menel auss Speeches ex- 
actly conformable to this Character he gives of 

his Eloquence. 

The ſecond Kind is more Abüschent more 
ample and elevated; it neither refuſes ſhining Fe 


gures, nor harmonious Cadences: Its Aim is to 


gain Regard by a ſuitable Dreſs, and to inſinuñte 


itſelf into the Heart by its Sweetneſs. Such is 
the Eloquence of Nefor in the Niad and Odyſſey : 
This is the Character Homer gives of it, in the 
firſt Book of the Iliad, when he ſays he ſpoke with 


charming Sweetnels ; and that the Words how 
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from his Mouth were e , more 1 
able than Honey. | 


Experienc'd Neſtor,” in Fr fled, 
Wards, froſt as Hag, from. bis Lips 25405 


t B. 1. v. 330. 


Goch, generally ſpeaking, i is the Eloquence of 
Tocrates, ſo aimured for Tus | Sweetneſs and Har: 


mony. 


In ine the third I is 4 Sublime ud 
Loſty: It has a great and majeſtick Tone, which 
forces its Way, and by its Spirit and, Vigour 
quite overpowers the Mind and Heart. Nos 
thing is able to withſtand its F ecundity, its Force, 
its Rapidity, its Vehemence. 
Diemoſt benes, who among the Athenians, had 
carried this-third Kind to its higheſt Perfection, 
ſeems to have taken Ulyſes in Homer for his Mo- 
del; and we may eaſily perceive the Reſem- 
blance between them. Whe n Ulyſes went Am- 
baſſador to Troy, and roſe to ſpeak in the Aſ. 
ſembly of the Trojans, he kept his Eyes for 
ſome time fixed on the Ground, and held his 
Sceptre firm and ſteady in his Hand: A penſive, 
cloudy Silence made — appear as one not in- 
ſtructed in the Arts of Speech; you would have 
taken him for one whoſe Breaſt was ſo filled 
with Wrath, that he could not ſpeak : But when 
he extended his ma jeſtick, thundering Voice, 
and his Words burſt from him as a Torrent () 
formed by the Winter Snows, then no Mortal 
durſt contend with him. The Trojans, ſtruck 
with Amazement by his 'Eloquence, n no lon 3 


00 Ouintilian, I. 12. cap. 10. 
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admir'd his noble and ſevere Air; (m]), which at 


4 #4 6 V's 


firſt was the en Tue that attracted them. 


But hen Ulyſſes roſe, in Thought profound, 
His modeſt Eyes be fix*d upon the Ground; 0 
As one unſtill'd on dumb, he ſeem d to tand. 
Nor rais'd bis lead, nor raid bis ſeepter'd 
| [Hand: 
But ben, be ſpeaks, be Elocution v Howe, 5M 
| Soft as the Fleeces of deſcending Snows 1 
We copious Aerents fall with eaſy Art, 
Melting. they fall, and fink 1100 the Heart. 
Mond ring we hear, and fix*d in deep. Surprize,, 
ur Ears de N Sun; our Eyes. 
1 Lax Jigd, Book ; 3. 
Mr. Popz's Tranſlation, v. 279. 
This ſame Ubſes. or rather Hane Who f i8 ; fo 
admirable in moving the violent Paſſions, is no 
leſs ſo in his Uſe of the other Kinds of Elocu- 
cution, conformably to the Nature of the Sub- 
ect: He is a ſovereign, Maſter, of the Art of 
blending them together when it is proper: He 
is ever diverſifying his Speeches, and ever find- 
ing new Graces for them; and inſtead of tiring, 
is ever WVIgOrtng: uns: e hs, Reader“ 8 
Attention. | 
I now: aſk, for it is : Time to ee if it be 
conceivable, that the Precepts of Art had no 
Share in all this Juſtneſs of Invention, Regularity 
of Ordonnance, and Beauty and Grace of Elo- 
cution, but all was owing to Nature? If the 
Sublime, of which Nature is the * and 
oun- 


(n) J can't 15 obſeive; that there is a great Difference be- 
tween our Author's Interpretation of this Paſſage of Homer, 
and Mr. Pope's : . it brlonge not to me to judge here. 


1 
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Foun lation ſtands in need, as Longinus has 
proved (u), of being directed by Method, it is 
yet more neceſſary, that in tlie other Parts of 
Eloquence there ſhould be an Art to teach the 
Orator to ſay only what he dught to ſay; and to 
ſpeak as he ought, and to put every thing in its 
proper Place. Nature, as Longinus remarks, is 

lind, and knows not how or where ſhe goes, 
without being conducted. A Ship is in Danger 
of periſhing, if it is not prudently fteer'd : It is 
the ſame with Eloquence, if it be abandoned to 
the unguided Impetuoſity of raſh and igno- 


rant Nature. E e 
Let us agree then, that in Homer's Time Rhe- 
torick was already reduced and formed into an 
Art: Nay, let us ſay more, and grant that this 
Art had then been brought to its full Maturity 
and Perfection. Rhetoricians fetch from Homer 
alone more Examples to illuſtrate and ſuppe 
their Precepts, than from all the other Orators 
taken together. Dienyſfus of Halicarnaſſus (o) 
has employed a confiderable Part of one of his 
Treatifes, to ſhew, that there is no Figure in 
 Rhetorick which Homer has not made Uſe of. 
In another Treatiſe (p), he endeavours to point 
out particular Beauties and Strokes of Art in 
ſome of his Speeches. Hermogenes, that ſubtile 
and profound Rhetorician declares, that Homer is 
the moſt perfect of Orators, as well as the moſt 
perfect of Poets. In fine; Quintilian (9), one 
of the beſt ancient Criticks, and the moſt learn- 
ed Rhetoricians, propoſes Homer as the moſt 
perfect Model, thoſe who would attain to Elo- 
| I - quence 


) Treatiſe of the Sublime. cap. 2. 
- (0) In arte Rhetor. c. 9. & 10. 
0 Leg deen, I. 2. cap. 10. 
(q) Quintil. I. 10. e. 1. & I. 12. cap. 10. 
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quence could ſet before them. As the Fountainss 
fovs he, and the Rivers, derive their Source from 
the Ocean, ſo Homer is the Spring and Model of 
all Kinds of Elnguence ; No Perſon can over ſur- 
paſs bim, «whether by Sublimity in treating of grand 
Subjetas, or by Propricty in bandling leſſor Matters. 


Sweetneſs, equally admiruble for his Riches and bis 
Brevity : In a Word, he poſſeſſes in an eminent 
Degree all the Virtues and Excellencies, not only of 
the Pact, but the Orator. Bat he not riſe above-bu- 
man Genius, whether we confider bis Sentiments, his 
Expreſſion, his Figures, or his Method and Diſpofiti- 
on? Inſomuch that one muſt- be a very great Man, 
Ido not ſay to attain to his Perfections, for that is not 
poſſible, but barely to comprehend all his Beauties. 
He hath. indeed teft all others fat bebind him in 


Eloquence of every ſort.— No Perſon then will 
ever dare to diſpute the Prize with him, and 


Mankind ought to regard bim 6s God. 
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| known but to a 


in ancient Books, To ſay the Truth, if on the 
one hand v 
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The HisTorY of D ED A 2 U S. 


By Mr. L Abbe Gr» DOYN * 
Read to the Aale June roth, 1732. 
T7 HE moſt famous Perſonages in Antiqui- 


are not now the beſt known: As for 


1 ple, Dedalus, whoſe Name has made ſo 


much N oiſe in the World, and is not now 
few, who are converſant 


grave Authors have taken Care 
to tranſmit his Life and Adventures to us, on the 


other hand to conform to the received Tradi- 


tions of their Times, they have mixed with 
theſe Adventures ſo many Fables, and an Air 
* of: Marvelous ſo 2 all Probability, that 
they have ruined the Credit even of the I * 
0 


®* Memoirs, &c. Tem. 9. p. 177. 
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of the Matter; or at leaſt, it is not very eaſy 
to ſeparate it from the Incredibilities with which 
it is confounded. This Marvelous, and theſe 
Fables, will however be an Ornament to the 
Subject I am to handle. The Explication I am 
to give of them, after ſo many learned Writers, 
will be inſtructive to thoſe who are not much 
vers d in Mythology; and thus this Piece of 
Hiſtory may be, at once, perhaps both uſeful 
and pleaſing. Diodorus Siculus and Pauſanias are 
the two. Authors who give the moſt Particulari- 
ties in the Life of Dedalus, and it is from them 
I am to take the chief Materials in this Diſ- 
courſe, . without over-looking, however, other 
Teſtimonies, —_ „ | 

According to Diodorus, Dedalus an Athenian 
by Birth, was Son to Metion, Grandſon to Eu- 
palamus, and great Grandſon to Erettbeus: but 
according to Plato, Metion was his Father, and 
according to Pauſanias, Palamaon:But as Pauſanias 
is the only one who mentions;Palamaon, we ought 
certainly to read Eupalamus in the Text: There 
is Affinity enough between the two Names to 
ſuſpect a Miſtake of the Copieſt. The Origin of 
Dedalus being proved by the unanimous Teſti- 
mony of all ancient Writers who have ſpoke of 
him, I don't ſee upon what Foundation Socrates 


could ſay this celebrated Artiſt was deſcended 


from Vulcan; and that he himſelf (Socrates) 
was come from Dedalus. I am apt to imagine, 
this is ſaid in Plato (s) not hiſtorically, but alle- 
gorically, and in the ironical Way, ſo familiar to 
Socrates, However this may be, Dedalus was 
certainly Grandſon, or great Grandſon to Erec- 
' theus, fixth King of Athens. Here is then an 
Artiſt of a good Family; nor is it ſurpriſing, for 
| t OS. De 
0 Plato in the frt Alcibiades,. 
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Dedalus liv'd in the heroick Times, when g. 

| Men had no other Ambition but to be ſervice. 
able to their Compatriots. To deliver Greece 
from the Monſters which infeſted it, to exter- 
minate Robbers and Scelerates, to procure pub. 
lick Repoſe and Safety; this was the Glory of 2 
Hercules and a Theſeus : To invent Arts, to culti- 
vate and perfectionate them, this was the 'Ambj. 
tion and Honour of a Dedalus, © 
From the Deucalion Deluge to Dedalus, there 
were, according to the common Supputation, a- 
bout a hundred and fifty or ſixty Years. The 
Arts, buried with Men in this Calamity, had not 
hitherto Time to riſe from the Dead in Greece : 
New Inventors were neceſſary, Nature, which 
is never avaricious, furniſhed Materials in Abun- 
dance, but Inſtruments were wanting to make 
uſe of them. Dedalus invented the Ax and the 
Wimble, what the Romans called the Perpendi.- 
culum, and we the Level, Glue, and Paſte, and 
3 the Saw: I fay perhaps; for ſome a- 
cribe the Honour of this Invention to his Ne- 
phew, and ſome to himſelf. With theſe Aids, 
being endued with a happy Genius and marvel- 
ous Dexterity, he performed Works of Sculp- 
ture and of Smith-work, which appeared then 
Prodigies to the Greeks. ö 


Dædalus ingenio fabræ celeberrimus artis. 


Ov1D. Metam. l. f. 


Before him, the Grecian Statues had 
their Eyes ſhut up, their Arms hanging, 
and as it were glued to the Body; the Feet joined, 
no Life, no Attitude or Geſture : They were for 
the moſt part ſquare Figures without any 3 

| | 5 
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and terminating in a narrow Point. Dedalu® 
gave his Statues Eyes, Feet, Hands, he put 
ſome Life and Spirit into them ; ſome of them 
ſeemed to move, others to give a Jerk, and 
ſome to run. And the Rumour ſoon ſpread a- 
broad, that Dedalus made aſtoniſhing Statues, 
which were animated and marched about ; and 
ten Ages after, his Works were mentioned ds 
the moſt ſurpriſing Effects of human Induſtry. 
This is the Idea Plato and Ariſtotle give us of 
them. According to the one in his Politicks, 
Book firſt, the Statues of Dedalus walked about; 
and according to the other in his Menon, there 
were two ſorts of them, one that fled from the 
Touch, and another that kept their Places, 
Thoſe which ran away, ſays he, were like bad © 
Slaves, they coſt leſs, the others were more eſteemed 
and dearer. All this ſignifies at leaſt, that whether 
by ſecret Springs, or by Means of a little Quick · 
filver in the Head or Feet of the Statues, Deda- 
lus had made them capable of ſome Motion : But 
after all, what was this but Children's Play, 
which ſucceeding Statuaries juſtly deſpiſed ? We 
don't find that either Phidias, or Praxiteles, or 
Lyjppus, had Recourſe to ſuch trifling Methods 
to make their Works admired : Such low Art is 
incompatible with the noble and high Aim the 
Artiſt ought to have in View, and is only fit for 
impoſing upon raw Children, I am then per- 
ſuaded, that Dedalus ow'd a great Share of his 
| Reputation to the Ignorance and Rudeneſs of 

the Age in which he liv'd ; and that his Statues, 
of which the Greeks were afterwards ſo jealous, 
were chiefly valuable for their Antiquity ; for in 
many Things are we thus impoſed upon. Be- 
fides, theſe firſt Monuments of an Art are indeed 
curious, and there is a real Pleaſure in n | 


| 
i 

i 

ö 
194 
| 

| ; 
if 
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by what Steps Sculpture had advanc'd from the 
moſt feeble Beginnings to the higheſt Perfection. 
Moreover, Plato himſelf hath given the ſame 
Judgment of Dedalus. Our Statuaries, ſaid he, 
would expoſe themſelves, if they ſhould now make 
fuch Statues as thoſe of Dedalus. And Pauſanias, 
who had ſeen many of them in his Travels, ac- 
knowledges they were ſhocking, tho' there was 
ſomething in them very ſurprifing, and that 
look'd like Inſpiration, conſidering the Time 
when they were done. | e | 
Mean time it can't be refuſed, that Dedalus 
was the Author and Founder of the Athenian 


School, which afterwards became ſo learned and 


flouriſhing, and was a Seminary to all Greece of 


excellent Artiſans : For Dipeone and Scyllis, the 
firſt Diſciples of Dedalus, and perhaps his Sons, 


had Pupils who far tranſcended their Maſters, 
who were however in their Turn greatly ſur- 
paſſed by their own Diſciples. Thus Pbidias 
zFAlcamenes, Scopas, Praxiteles, Lyſippus, and 
many other famous Statuaries, deſcending, ſo to 
ſpeak, from Dedalus, by a Sort of Filiation, i. e. 


Maſter after Maſter, in a gradual Succeſſion from 


him, raiſed the Art to great Perfection. Dipoene 
and Scyllis left a great Number of Works be- 
hind them, of which we muſt form the ſame 
Judgment as of thoſe by Dedalus. As to him- 
ſelf, he could not enrich his Country with many 


Monuments of his Art ; for having committed 


a capital Crime, he was obliged to fave himſelf, 


and to ſeek for Safety in a Foreign Country. Let 
us ſee what was his Crime. | 


He had among his Diſciples his own Nephew, 
Son to Perdix his Siſter. He is called by ſome 
Authors Calus or Talus, or Attalus, by others 


Perdix. Writers differ about his Name. This 


| young 
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young Man ſhewed more Spirit and Induſtry | 
than his Maſter. At the Age of twelve — 
having examined the Chaps of a Serpent he had 
killed, and having made uſe of it with Succeſs to 
ſaw a Piece of Wood, he by that Means be- 
thought himſelf of contriving a Saw. To him 
likewiſe is attributed the Invention of the Com- 
paſs, and of the Turning-Loom, and the Pot- 
ter's Wheel. In all Ages low Jealouſy has been 
the Vice of Artiſts, even of thoſe who make Pro- 
feſſion of the nobleſt Arts: I might bring many 
Inſtances of this without going out of France. 
Dedalus was not free from it; he fear'd his Pu- 
pil might efface his Glory, and to rid himſelf of 
ch a Rival, who already began to obſcure his 
Fame, he Ww him from the Citadel of Athens, 
and would gladly have made it believed he had 
fallen by Chance; but no body credited him. 


Ovid, in the eighth Book of his Metamorphoſes, 
has deſcribed the unfortunate Adventure of Calus, 


whom he chooſes to call Perdix, probably becauſe 
this Name furniſhed him with the Idea of the 
Transformation of this young Man into a Par- 

tridge : A Bird, ſays he, that under its Feathers 
fill retains the ſame Name, be formerly had, «when 


be was in a human Form, with this Difference, 


that the Force and Vigour of his Mind bave noto re 


moved into bis Wings and Feet: 


Sed vigor ingenii quondam velocis, in alas 
Inque pedes abiit : nomen quod & ante een 


Let us return to Dab 80 black an Addon, 
a Murder of ſo horrible a Kind, could not paſs un- 


puniſhed in a Country, where to render Homicide | 


more frightful, a ' Proceſs even ink inani- 
| " "0 * — I mate 


* 
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mate Things was form'd, when they had been 
the Occaſion of Death to any Man. 
Dedalus being convicted of this Crime, was 
condemned to Death by the Areopagus. He ef. 
_ Juſtice by hiding himſelf in a little Town 
of Attica, of the Tribe of Cecrops, which from the 
Name of this famous Fugitive was called Dæda- 
lides : But not imagining himſelf ſafe enough there, 
he went into Crete. His Fame had prepared Way 
for his favourable Reception : They were charm- 
ed to ſee a Perſon of ſuch rare Merit; and Mi. 
nos, who reigned in that Iſland, reckoned upon 
making great Advantage by the Abilities of this 
dexterous Artiſt, who on his Side fully anſwerd 
the Expectation pre-conceived of him. Minos 
had two Daughters, Phædia and Ariadue. De- 
dalus made their Statues in Wood : He like- 
wiſe made a Statue of a Divinity very dear to 
the Cretans, called in their Language Brito» 
martis, i. e. The ſweet Virgin. Twas at this 


Time he made that Bas-relief for Ariadue, in 


white Marble, repreſenting that Sort of Dance 
of which Homer ſpeaks in the eighteenth Book 
of the Liad. Till now he had been no more 
than Statuary ; but he afterwards ſhewed himſelf 
an able Architect: But it was not in all Probabi- 
lity, and in the Opinion of Pliny, till after he had 
made a Voyage into Egypt, where having con- 
ſidered thoſe ſtupendous Pyramids, which yet 
continue to brave the Injuries of Time, and above 
all the reſt, the Sepulchre or Labyrinth of King 
Mandes, an immenſe Work, which Pliny calls 
| Portentofifſimum bumani ingenii opus, a moſt pro- 
digious Effort of human Genius. Upon his Re- 
turn into Crete, he built a Labyrinth like this, but 
ſmaller, for the Labyrinth of Crete was but the 
gundredth Part of that of Egypt; and it . 
. 9 
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here Minos ſhut up that Monſter ſo well known 
by the Name of the Minotaur, the ſuitable Fruit 
| of a Conjunction the moſt fantaſtical and ſhame- 
ful of any mentioned'in Hiſtory, or Fable. For 
if we may believe the Poets —＋ the Mythologiſts, 
this Minos, of whom we are here f 
Grandſon to another Minos, who gave ſuch ſage 
Laws to the Cretans, was a very different Sort 
of Perſon from his Grandfather. "He had among 
his Herds a Bull of Beauty, that he 
loved much. According to the Cuſtom. of this 
Country, he ought to haye firſt conſecrated, and 
then ſacrificed it to Neptune : But in the Room of 
_ Victim, which the God of the Seas demanded, 

he ſubſtituted another. The God, to avenge 
this Impiety, infpired Pa/ipha?, Wife to Minor, 
with a Love to this ſame Bull, much more wick- 
ed and abominable. Dedalus the Queen's Conſi- 
dent, willing to be ſubſervient to the Gratiſicati- 
on of her monſtrous Paſſion, contrived to make 
a Cow of Braſs, fo like a real one, that Paſphas 
could ſerve het Parpoſe by Means of it. Hence 
that Monſter, half Bull, Balk Man, which had 
this Labyrinth for his Paſturage, and which de- 
voured every Year thoſe miſerable. Victims the 
Athenians ſent to Minas, by Way of Satisfaction 
for the Death of his Son 8 which he per- 
haps unjuſtly imputed to them. Minos was ſen- 
ſible of a Reproach which this Affair reflected 
r him, and reſolved to puniſh the Author of 
; he ſhut up Dedalus in cloſe Priſon, where he 
lf him Ks ay ig but 2 of 2 
End put to his miſerable Life 
karus, his Son, tue Companion of h Ma his Misfor. 
tune, added conſiderably to it. 2 was then, we 
are told, that the ingenious Dedalus thought of 
. * for himſelf and *. and of 


fixing 
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fixing them to their Bodies with Wax. The 
Earth and Sea being inacceſſible to them, in 
deſpight of Nature, they 2 to- youu | 
ther Way no!) the Air. n 


| Evpertus vacuum Dæd d atra 
Pennis non homini datis, 


| ſays Horace. Taru. took Flight like a young 
Man: He forgot the wiſe Counſels of his Father, 
| and ſoaring too high, his Wings being melted 
R by the Heat of the Sun, he fell into a Sea, 
| which ſince bears the Name of the unfortunate 
Tcarus, who is now become the eternal Symbol 
of all thoſe who preſumptuouſly attempt Things 
above their Foie! As to Dedalus, he being 
more prudent, kept lower, and ' ſo eſcaped into 
Sicily, and having repoſed himſelf ſome time 
there, he went to offer his Services to Cocalus, 
who reigned in Inyca. Ariſtotle in his Book of 
"Marvels (if that Work be his) has followed x 
very fingular Tradition ; for he fa ys, © Dedalus, 
before going into Sicily, alighted in the Elec- 
"6 tides, Iſlands in the Adriatick Gulf; and 
« that to leave a Memorial of his Flight and 
«© Misfortunes, he made two Statues, one of 
«Braſs, and the other of Tin, one repreſenting 
Jcarus, and the other himſelf.” Stephanus, 
under the Word Electrides, ſays the ſame, pro- 
bably upon Ariſtotl''s Authority: But we muſt 
place this Story among the Fables with which 
the Hiſtory of Dedalus is filled, Fables ſo groſs, 
that they can only deceive ſuch as are willing to 
be deceived. In fact, this brazen Cow of Deda- 
us is a Tale, that carries manifeſt Characters of 
Falſity in it. The Greets neither knew any 


Thing of Braſs, nor of the Art of melting that 
6 Metal, 
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Metal, and caſting it in a Mould, till ſome Ages 
after the Siege of Troy. The firſt Founders were 

 Rhacus and Theodorus, who hv'd'in the Time of 
Polycrates Tyrant of Samos; thus the Fable of 
Paſiphaz could not have had Courſe in Greece, 
till more than five hundred Years after Deda- 
lus. This Queen had taken a Fancy for Tau- 
rus, who, ſome ſay, was one of Minos's Secreta- 
ries, and others, one of his Lieutenant Generals. 
Dedalus was of Service to her Paſſion, he 
brought them together, he even lent them 
his Houſe. for their Rendezvous. Pafipha? was 
brought to Bed of a Son, call'd by ſome Authors 
Aſterius or Aſterion, who, his Father being un- 
certain, was named Minotaurus, to ſignify that 
it could not be known whether he was Son to | 
Minos or to Taurus. Dedalus being the Accom- | 
plice of Pafipha? in her Intrigue, incurred the 
Indignation of Minos, and was impriſoned by 
him. But Paſiphaꝰ found Means to get him out 
of Priſon, and to ſend him away in a Ship; in 
which Flight Dedalus, to eſcape the King's 
Wrath, and the Fleet that purſued him, con- 
trived to fix a Sail and Sail- yard to the Maſt. 
Irarus embarked in another Veſſel, but not know- 
ing how to manage it, was ſhipwreck d; but ſo 
luckily ſhipwreck'd, that his Body being found 
in an Ifland near to Samos, Hercules, who chanc- 
ed to be there, took care to have him buried. 
See, Gentlemen, the whole Foundation of this 
Fable of Pafipha? and of Dedalus's Wings. Five 
or ſix Ages afterwards, the Greeks were pleaſed 
to make the worſt of it, and paint it in the 
blackeſt Colours. The Memory of Minos could 
not but be extremely odious to the Atbenians, 
eſpecially on aecount of the Tribute equally _ 


o 


% 
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and humbling, he had impoſed upon them. They 
took Vengeance, according to all Appearance, 
upon him, by inventing this Fable, or ſpreading 
it. The Poets did not fail to take it up, being 


a Subject that afforded them very fine Images 
and Illuſtrations, as we may ſee by theſe Verſes of 


Pirgil. 


There too, in living Sculpture, might be ſcen 
The mad Aﬀettion of the. Cretan Queen 
Then how ſhe cheats her bellowing Lover's Eye, 

- The ruſhing Leap, the doubtful Progeny.. _ 
The lower Part @ Beaſt, a Man above, 
The Monument of their polluted Love, 

41+ 53 VIX. En. 6. 


| And theſe following, in which he ſpeaks of 


Tarus. 


Here hapleſs Icarus had found bis Part, 


| Had rot the Father's Grief reftrain'd bis Art: 
He twice eſſay d to caſt his Son in Gold; 
. Twice from bis Hands he drop'd the forming 


Io fay nothing of Ovid's. ingenious Deſcrip- 
tions; for in ſpite of ſome Moderns, Fable, Fic- 
tion, and the Devices of Fancy, will always be 
the Soul of Poetry. The pretended philoſophi- 
cal Spirit ſo much exalted by ſome now-a-days, 
may reject theſe Ornaments, but they will ever 
be very precious to great Poets; and thoſe. who 
would have Reaſon to ſpeak to Reaſon in Verſe, 
ſhew, that they have neither Taſte nor Talents 
for genuine Poetry. The innocent Lies with 
which Homer, Virgil, Taſſo and Ariaſto have a+ 
dorn'd their Poems, pleaſe all thoſe who have 


any Reliſh of true Beauty; and they deceive no 


Perſon, 


* 
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Perſon, becauſe they ought to be regarded as fo 
many Allegories or Emblems, under which lie 
concealed ſometimes an hiſtorical Fact, and ſome- 
times a Moral Truth. So we are told by one of 
the moſt 1 ingenious and En 1 our ee EY 


Ls doux charme 4 maint ber. 2 5 
Par leur bel art invents, „ 1 
Sous les habits du 3 

apy ore la verilk. 


But e of Dedilus, which 
contains beſides dane _ inte 18 fimpte 
and probable in it. 

As the Romans imagined thy: Hol their Ori- 
gin more illuſtrious, by deriving their Deſcent 

from the Frojaas; ſo their Poets, to render ſome 
Monuments in Italy more memorable, have ſup- 

pos d, not N ſome Shadow of Truth, 
— Dedalus was the Author of them: Hence 


e in the _ A. 


F 


When Dedalus, to fy ah Cickan 2 | 
His beavy Limbs on pointed Pinions bore, - 
(The firft who ſaid in Air) tis fung by Fang, 
To the Cumæan Coaſt at length he come, 
And here alighting, built this coſtly Frame, 
Inſerild to Phœbus, where be hung on bigh 
The Steer age 777 his Wings, that cut the Sey: 
Then ver the lofty Gate his Art emboſs'd 
Androgeos' Dea and Off rings to his cu. 


\For'! it is the Temple af Apollo at Cue, which 
is pointed at in this Paſſage : But the Authority 
of the Greek Hiſtorians is preferable to tkat of 
the Latin Poets, in this Point, more W 
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ly. Now Diodorus and Pauſanias tell us, That 
Dedalus landed in Sicily, and put himſelf un- 
der the Protection of Cocalus King of Camicus 
and Inyca, which according to ſome Geogra- 
phers is what is now called Siculiano. This 
Prince received him with Humanity; and very 
ſoon after admitted him into his Friendſhip, and 
treated him with great Grace and Favour, be- 
ing ſo much the more diſpoſed to admire his 
Talents, that he reigned over a very barbarous 
People. Mean time Minos, enraged at the Eſ- 
cape of his Priſoner, equipp'd a Fleet to purſue 
him into his Refuge; being Maſter by Sea and 
Land, and having a numerous Fleet, he came 
to demand Cocalus to deliver up Dedalus, who 
not being able to make Reſiſtance to ſo power- 
ful an Enemy, took the ſafer Courſe, and in- 
vited him to his Palace, in order to try to ſof- 
ten him by the moſt officious Civilities: But 
the Daughters of Cocalus, being yet more 
touched by the Merit of Dedalus, contrived a - 
Way to fave his Life at the Expence of that 
of Minos, One Day when this Prince was in the 
Bath, they cauſed tobegiven himWater ſo warm 
that it ſuffocated him. His Death paſſed for 
a natural Accident; Cocalus delivered his Body 
to the Cretans, who returned into their Iſland, 
and there was no more of it. Dedalus deliver- 
ed from this Perſecution, thought now no. more 
of any Thing, but ſhewing; his Gratitude to his 
© Reſcuer : He built a Fortreſs upon the T 
of a high Mountain, very ſteep, and ſo difficult 
© of Acceſs, that a handful of Men could defend 
| © it againſt a whole Army. There Cocalus built 
< a Palace; and retired with all his Treaſures,” 
Diadorus makes mention of many 3 
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done by Dedalus in this little Canton of Sicily,ſome. 
of which were ſtill ſubſiſting in his Times among 
others, of a ſort of Baſon or Reſervoir, from wWhice 
ſprung a River, that emptied itſelf into the Sea.. 
Mount Eryx, famous for the Temple of Venus 
Erycina, was extremely rugged and dangerous, 
the Inconveniency of the Situation extremely 
cool'd the Devotion of the People: Dedalus ſur- 
rounded this Mountain with a Wall, then he 
made a. large part of it plain, and thus the 
Temple of the Goddeſs became more frequented. 

Tis probable that many other Halian Princes 
employed Dedalus in ſeveral Works, About this 
Time Jolas, Nephew to Hercules, Head of a 
Greek Colony, led it into Sardinia; he was not 
long before he heard Dedalus was in his Neigh- 
bourhood : He ſent immediately to entreat him 
to come to. ſee him ; and we may eaſily gueſs, 
of what Uſe a Perſon muſt have been to this 
Prince in his new Settlement, who was at the 
ſame Time Engineer, Statuary and Architect. 
Some Authors pretend, that Ariſteus, Head of 
another Grecian Colony, had the fame Advan- 
vantage; but they are miſtaken: Pauſanias has 
well remarked, that the Times do not hit; 1 car*t 
be perſuaded (o), ſays he, that Ariſteus, who had 
eſpouſed Autonoe, Daughter to Cadmus,was aſſiſt- 
ed by Dedalus in any Undertaking, for he lived 
when Oedipus reigned at Thebes  _ 

This, Gentlemen, is almoſt all I have been 


able to collect from ancient Monuments concern- *' 


ing Dedalus. He left a Son behind him called 
Japyr, who gave Name to another Country in 
Italy, No Writer has mentioned the Time of 
Dedaluss Death; and the Silence of the Greet 
Hiſtorians in this Article, is a Proof that they 
8 | knew 
0%) Pauſanias i= bis Phocictis, cap. 17. a 
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knew nothing of it, which induces me to. think 
that he went again into Egyp/, and ended | his 
Days there. It can hardly be called in Queſtion, 
when we confider that Diodorus Siculus ſays, De- 
dalus, in Quality of Architect, built the Viſtible of 
that magnificent Temple of Vulcan at Memphis; 
and that there was placed in it his own Statue done 
by himſelf ; and that in an Iſland near this City, 
the Egyptians Built and conſecrated a Temple 14 
him, in which thty rendered bim divine Honours. 
With regard to the Greeks, their Veneration for 
Dedalus went not ſo far; and Junius is groſly mil: 
taken, when he ſpeaks of great and little Dedabay 
Feſtivals, as inſtituted to the Honqur of this Statu- 
ary : Theſe Honours were paid to Juno; and theſe 
Feſtivals were called ſo, not on aecqunt of the Sta- 
tuary, but becauſe anciently, and that long before 
his Time, every poliſhed and uriouſly wrought 


Piece of Wood was called Ai9gaw, and hence 


he himſelf took that Name. 


Beſides this, it is neceſſary to take Notice, that 
there were three Dedali, or three Statuaries: The 


firſt an Atbenian, whoſe Hiſtory I have been 


now giving: The Second a Sicyonian, who en- 


riched Greece with a great Number of Statues : 
And the Third of Bithynia, ö of whom Arrian 


ſpeaks, who was famous for his Statue of Fupiter 


Stretius, or God of Armies. The Greeks have of- 
ten confounded theſe three, either ignorantly, or 


rather out of Envy, to give mare Renown to 


their ancient Monuments, by making them older 
than they were. And Pauyſanias himſelf hath 
ſometimes fallen into this Miſtake, as I have had 


Occaſion to remark in my Obſervations on that 


Author. To avoid this Error we muſt _ 
| 1 | r, 
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= = the more ancient Dedalus lived i 
Time of Hercules, Theſeus, and Oedi "ap 


about thirty or fi 
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The HISTORY of PHID] A8. 


By Mr. LAbbẽ GR DO N. 


Read to the Academy of Literature, March zd, 
| "25g9% 


THE. Hiſtory of Dedalus, J read to this A- 
cademy ſome Time ago, naturally leads me 

to that of Phidias. In the former Diſcourſe you 
have ſeen the Commencement of this admirable 
Art, which gives Life to Marble and Braſs, and 
the Productions of which are ſo durable: In 
this you ſhal} ſee the ſame Art carried to its 
higheſt Perfection. Tis now no longer an igno- 
rant People admiring uncommon Figures, but 
without Taſte ; or little Automata, 7. e. Play- 
things for Children, ſmall Statues, which by the 
Help of a hidden Spring ſeem'd to move of them- 
ſelves: Tis now a polite and learned Nation, 
accuſtomed to the Great and Beautiful, that puts 
Marks of Diſtinction upon an excellent Artiſt. 
For Ph:dias did not owe, as Dedalus, his Repu- 
| tation 
Memoirs, &c. T. 9. p. 189. 
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tation to the Ignorance of the Age he liv'd in. 
| We do not indeed preciſely know in what Year 
he was born, but we are certainly informed that 
he flouriſhed in the 83d Olympiad, i. e. about the 
3oodth Year of Rome. He was an Athenian by 
Birth, Son to Charmidas, and not Charminus; as 
we read in S rabo by the Error of the Copieſts. 
He had for his Maſters Eladas of Argos, and Hrp- 
pias, both more famous for having had ſuch a 

Diſciple, than by their own Works. Pliny-in 
the thirty-fourth Book of his Natural Hiſtory, and 
the eighth Chapter, tells us, that Phidias had for 
Cotemporaries many celebrated Statuaries who 
were his Rivals, among whom was Alcamienes, 
Critias, Neſtocles, and Hegias. But it is worth 
while to obſerve in paſſing; that there is a con- 
ſiderable Error here in Pliny, which the learned 
Hordonin hath not taken Notice of. He fays 
roundly, that the Statuary Neſtocles was one he 
knew nothing about. But he might have learned 
from Lucian, that we ought to read here inſtead 
of Critias and Neſtocles, Critias Nefiotes, with- 
out any Stop. This Statuary was called Ne/totes, 
i. e. the Mander, to diftingmiſh him from another 
Critias of Athens, who was likewiſe à Statuary. 


out the Art of Turning with Taſte, and that Poly- 
cletus brought this Art to its higheſt Perfection. 
I fancy he means no more; but that the Works 
of Polycletus were more finiſned, mote exquiſite- 
ly poliſhed, or more elegant. Accordingly Phi- 
dias excelbd chiefly in repreſenting Gods, be- 
cauſe theſe Statues did not require Elegance and 
Delicacy, but rather Grandeur, : Dig n ity. and 
Majefty ; Qualities which conftituted the peculiar 
Excellence of Pbidias. Beſides, we may call 
this pretended Superiority of Pelycletus in ſmall 
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Works into doubt, if it be allowable to oppoſe 
Teſtimony to Teſtimony; for Phidias had made 
a Bee in Braſs, a Graſhopper, and a Fly, which 
are extremely commended (a). We may likewiſe 
take Advantage in his Favour of an Epigram in 
Martial, in which he aſcribes to him little Fiſhes 
2 ſeemed only to want Water, in order to 
Wim. | | | 1 


Artis Phidiacæ toreuma clarum 
Piſces aſpicis : adde aquam natabunt, 


But to ſay the Truth, I imagine we are here 
to underſtand by Artis Phidiace toreuma clarum, 
the Art in general, and not Phidias's Hand in 
particular. However that be, this famous Sta- 
tuary appeared in a Time which was proper for 
diſplaying his marvelous. Talents. Greece, after 
having been threaten'd with an Invaſion from 
the Perſians, began to have ſome Reſpite : She 
was miraculouſly ſaved, or rather ſaved by thoſe 
extraordinary Strokes of Fortune, of which there 
are Inſtances in all. Governments, Peace had 
then ſucceeded to à formidable War, which in- 
tereſted the whole Body of the Greeks. Plenty, the 
Daughter of Peace, and the Mother of ingenious 
Arts, of thoſe more eſpecially which have Plea- 
| ſure for their Object, diſcloſed ſeveral Talents, 
which when they were united by one Perſon in one 
Defign, could not but contribute to the Splendor 
of the State. Pericles, whoſe: many admirable 
Qualities .are ſo well known, then govern'd the 
Republick of Athens; and his ſole Ambition 
was to render that City the moſt glorious and 
magnificent one in the World. He firſt thought 
of making Commerce flouriſh, which is the Soul 


e Jul. Impei ator, Ep. 8. 
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of a State. Inſtantly the Athenians had three 
hundred Gallies, which were their principal Se- 
curity, and many of which were inceſſantl 
bringing to them great Riches from the Indies, 
Gold, Silver, Ivory. There was in the Temple 
of Apollo at Delos a very rich Treaſure ramaſ- 
ſed by the Contributions of all the different States 
and Countries in Greece; and which they look - 
ed upon as a Reſource in the preſſing Needs of 

Pericles, under the Pretext of the great Ser- 

vices the Athenians had rendered to the Greeks, 
made this Treaſure be tranſported to Athens, not 
to appropriate it to himſelf (he always kept his 
Hands clean) but to employ a Part of it upon 
publick Buildings, to embelliſh Athens, and ren- 
der that City as it were the Eye and the Light 
of Greece, He undertook to build what was 
called afterwards the great Wall, the Temple of 

Minerva, called Parthenion, a Theatre for Mu- 
fick, and thoſe magnificent Porches known ſince 
by the Name of Propylva, immenſe Works, 
which demanded an Age to accompliſh them, 
the greater Part of which were however finiſhed. 
in five Years: For. the Workmen of all Sorts, 
who without him would have languiſhed in Ob- 
ſcurity, trove with Emulation to outdo one ano- 
ther, and ſeconded his Taſte and Zeal with wone 
derful Alacrity. He had for Architects Minus 
and Callicrates; and for Painters Pananus, Pliſ- 
tenetes, Parrbaſius and Zeuxes ; and for Engrav- 
er the famous Mys; and for Sculptor Phiazas, 
in whoſe Hands the Gold, Silver, and Ivory, 
took any, Form he pleaſed. Phidias was not 
ane of thoſe Artiſts, who only knew how ta 
manage the Inſtruments of their Art: He had a 
Mind adorned with Knowledge of every Kind, 
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that could be uſeful to a Man of his Profeſſion. 
He had ſtudied the Hiſtory, the Poetry, the Re- 
ligion of his Country, and even thoſe Traditions 
which we very properly call Fables. He was ac- 
quainted. with all thoſe Things, and befides this 
with Opticks and Geometry, the Knowledge of 
which it ſeems alone was ſufficient - to raiſe him 
above all the other Statyaries. Several Inſtances 
of his Skill in theſe Arts are told, which it is 
not improper to take Notice of here. One Day 
upon | ſhewing him a Lion's Nail, at the 
Sight of it he concluded what the Size of the 
Animal muſt have been; and hence the Pro- 
verb, En ungue leonem. Aicaments and he were 
commanded to make each a Statue of Minerva, 
that the moſt beautiful of the two might be 
plac'd upon a very high Pillar. The Statues 
were made, and expoſed: to the Judgment of 
the Publick. The Minerva of Alcamenes ap- 
pears exceeding beautiful. when it was ſeen 
near, and was preferred by the univerſal Voice 
to all the reſt. The Minerva of Phidias, on the 
contrary,' at ſo little a Diſtance from the Eye 
ſremed hideous ; it had a large gaping Mouth, 
Noſtrils which appeared to ſhrink and be drawn 
back; and had I know not what Coarſneſs of 
Features in the Face: Phidias was laugh'd at, and 
his Work deſpiſed. Place it, ſaid he, where it 
ts defegned to be put, Fhey dd: And the ad- 
mired Statue of Alcamenes appeared nothing at 
all; whereas that of Phidias ſtruck with an Air 
af Grandeur and Majeſty, that they could not 
enough gaze at and admire. Upon which the 
Approbation was given maturely to Phbidias, 
which his Rival had ſurpriſed; and the poor 
Acumenes retired: vom and e 7 * 
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Not but Altamenes was an excellent Seulptor, 
but he was not acquainted with the Rules of 
Gee eee e DIO Ren 2 
Sculpture, or toi 


ure, [peak leſs equivocally, the 
Art of Statuary, had begiin in Greece almoſt with 
the Olympiads. There were ſome Statues of Di- 
poeni and Scyllis, famous Cretan Artiſts, who had, 
according to Pliny and Pauſanias, Dedalus for 
their Maſter, which were preſerved in Greece 
with great Veneration, as very precious Relicts. 
Some Works of Byzes, of Anthermus, of Bupa- 
lus, and of other ancient Sculptors, were Jike- 
- wiſe carefully kept. Yet, to ſay Truth, thoſe 
Statues had more Merit on account of their An- 
tiquity, than their Workmanſhip. Phid:as was 
the firſt who gave the Greeks a good Taſte of 
beautiful-Nature, and taught them to imitate it. 
What is aſtoniſhing, is not that he made admir- 
able Statues, but that he made ſo many. For 
in the Temple of Apollo at Delphos, round a 
Braſs Horſe, done in Imitation of the Trojan 
Horſe, were placed an Apollo, a Diana, and ten 
or twelve Statues of Greek Heroes, all of Braſs, 

and of his Chizzel. Add to this his Venus Ura- 
nia, his Rhæa, his Apollo Parthenopius, -a Miner- 
va in Marble, he had made for the Thebans, the 
Goddeſs Nemęſis cut out of the fame Block of 
Marble, which the Perfans, thinking themſelves 
ſure of Victory, had embarked at Marathon, to 
make a Trophy of it; a Statue of Pericles, one 
repreſenting the young Pantarces, which in all 
Probability was none of the worſt, four Miner- 
va's of a prodigious Size, one in Braſs called 
Minerva Polyades, of ſuch a Height, that the 
Plume of her Head-piece, and the Point of her 
Spear, were ſeen at the Diſtance of four Leagues; 
another the Lemnian Minerva, in Braſs likewiſe, 
SSE²2 = which 
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which is repreſented by ſome to have been his 
Maſter- piece, and was ſo called, becauſe the Inha- 
bitants of Lemnos had conſecrated it to this God- 
deſs in one of her Temples at Atbens: The 
third of Gold and Ivory, for the Inhabitants of 
Pellene: The fourth of Marble, for the Plateans : 
Without reckoning his Minerva of Athens, and 
his Olympian Fupiter, which J ſhall mention af- 
terwards. We muſt then allow, that this illuſtri- 
ous Artiſt is perhaps the only one who wrought 
with ſo much Facility and Perfection at the ſame 
Time. For we muſt either give up all anci- 
ent Records, or agree that nothing came from 
his Hands that was not - exceeding beautiful. 
When Cicero would give a high Idea of Horten- 
fius, he ſaid, This Orator, from his Infancy, was 
like the Statues of Phidias, he no ſooner appeared 
than he was liked and admired, I have ſaid, that 
his Talent principally lay in repreſenting Gods, 
and according to Cicero he did not ſeek for their 
Features and Likeneſſes in any viſible Objects; 
but by the Strength of his Genius he had form- 
ed to himſelf an Idea of true Beauty, which he 
had ever preſent to his Mind, and made his 
Rule and Model. Accordingly' Pericles, 'who 
had more Confidence in him than in all the other 
Architects and Artiſts he employed, made him 
Inſpector and Director of his Works, and as it 
were Intendant or Superviſor of all the publick 
Buildings at Athens. When the Parthenion was 
finiſned, that magniſicent Temple of Minerva, 
ſome Remains of which to this Day charm 
Travellers, he thought of conſecrating it, which 
Ceremony conſiſted in placing a Statue of the 
| Goddeſs in it. This Work was committed to 
 Phidias, and it was in this he out- did Wau 
„ „ * 1 4. 1 
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He made a Statue of Gold and Ivory of twenty- 
five Cubits in Height; the Athenians would have 
it of Ivory, becauſe then Ivory was more eſ- 
teemed than the fineſt Marble. But however 
rich or precious the Materials were, the Art in- 
finitely ſurpaſſed them. Phidias had engraved 
upon the Convex Part of Minervas Buckler, 
the Battle of the Athenians againſt the Amazons 3 
and upon the Concave Side the Rebellion of the 
Giants againſt the Gods. Upon her Bufkins the 
Conflict of the Centaurs with the Lapithe ; and 
upon the Pedeſtal the Birth of Pandora and her 
whole Hiſtory. Cicero, Pliny, Plutarch, Pau- 
ſanias, and many other-renowned Writers among 
the Ancients, all Men of good Taſte, have 
ſpoken of this Statue, as ocular Witneſſes of its 
Perfection. Upon their Teſtimony therefore we 
cannot doubt but it muſt have been one of the 
moſt ſtupendous and noble Pieces of Art that 
ever was produced. We may eafily judge what 
Glory Phidias muſt have acquired by ſuch Suc- 
ceſs: But this ſo much boaſted of Work was 
fatal to its Author. What Horace ſays of the 
Envy that purſues Virtue is true in every Coun- 
try, but it was particularly verified at Athens. 
Virtutem incolumen odimis; ſublatam ex oculis 
querimus invidi, A great Superiority of Merit, 
in whatever Kind, did not long pleaſe the Athe- 
nians : Memiſtocles, Miltiades, Alcibiades, So- 
crates, Demoſthenes, are ſo many Proofs of it. 
Phidias likewiſe experienc'd this Envy: The 
Brightneſs of his Reputation, and the Favour of 
Pericles brought the Invidious upon him, a ſort 
of Enemies more hidden than others, but on 
that very Account more dangerous: Beſides, 
the Athenians began to be tired of the ſoft and _ 
305 
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Government of Pericles. The imaginary Ad- 
vantages of a. Change are often prefer d to the 
real Goods of the preſent Adminiſtration. They 
had a Mind therefore to try, by an Experiment 
upon the Perſon of Phidias, the Diſpoſition the 
People were in with regard to Pericles himſelf; 
and they were willing to deſtroy dhe F Wen 
in order to humble his Patron. 
Somo affirm, ſays Plutarch, that . had 
put his Name upon the Pedeſtal of his Minerva 
at Athens.” This Circumſtance is not mentioned 
by Pauſanias; and it is expreſly. contradicted by 
Cicero, who ſays poſitively, in the firſt Book of 
his Tuſculan Queſtions, that Phidias not having 
the. Liberly to put his Name upon the Statue of 
Minerva, had carved bis Portrait upon the Bucks 
ler of this Goddeſs. Plutarch adds, That Phidits 
bad pitured himſelf in the Figure of an old bald 
Man, lifting a huge, heavy Stone with both his 
Hands; and that he had likewiſe repreſented Pe- 
ricles fighting againſt an Amazon; but in ſuch an 
Attitude, that the Hand which he ſtretched to throw 
a Javuelin, hid a Part of. his Face. His doing 
theſe two Portraits, which in reality ſhocked the 
Truth of the Hiſtory, was made a Crime; and 
they did not ſtop there. | 
Menon, one of his Pupils, demanded a Sh 
ing, and accuſed him of haying embezzled a 
Part of the Gold intended for the Statue of Mi- 
' nerva, Pericles had had a Pre- ſentiment this 
would be ſaid ; and therefore by his Advice Phi- 
dias had applied the Gold to the Minerva in ſuch 
a Way, that it could eaſily be taken off and 
weighed This was done; and to the Shame of 
the Accuſer, the whole forty and. four Talents of 
e were found. to be there, 
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Phidias was likewiſe ſuſpected of having allur-: 
ed to his Houſe the fineſt Women in 4thens, to 
give Pericles an Opportunity of feeing them the. 
more conveniently; and in truth, this Suſpicion 
was not altogether groundleſs. Apaſia, Pericles's 
famous Miſtreſs, and afterwards . his Wife, Was 
become old, and Pericles in an adyanc'd Age 
had yet the Inclinations of Youth. However 
that may be, Phidjas's Delator was rewarded, 
and Phidias himſelf, was caſt into Priſon, where 
he died of ſome Diſeaſe, ſay certain Writers, and 
by Poiſon ſay others. For my Part, I give 
more Credit to an ancient Scholiaſt upon Arito- 
phanes, quoted by Meurſius (d, who ſays, that 
Phidias ſeeing himſelf in Danger, made his E- 
ſcape, and retired into Elis. This ſeems to me 
the more probable, becauſe the Olympian Jupiter 
of Phidias was certainly poſterior to his Minerva. 
It is very likely, that being piqued againſt the 
Athenians, he reſolved to revenge himſelf of the 
Affront done to him, and that animated by Re- 
ſentment, he employed all his Art to make a 
Statue for the Eleanus, that ſhould. eclipſe the 
Minerva which the Athenians looked upon as 
his Maſter - piece. He ſucceeded; his Olympian 
Jupiter was a Prodlgy of Art; ſo great a Pro- 
digy, that to put a juſt Value upon it, it was 
thought neceſſary to rank it in the Number of the 
Seven Marvels of the World. This Statue of Gold 
and Ivory, ſixteen Foot high, and of a propor- 
tioned Bulk, hath put all the Statuaries wha 
came after him to deſpair: None of them ever 
had the Preſumption to think ſo much as of 
imitating it. So Plim tells us. According to 
5 Quintilian, the Majeſty of this Statue equalled 
that of the God it repreſented, and ſtruck Be- 
(5) Meurſii Archont. Athen. I. 3. c. 4. . 
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holders with religious Veneration. The Greets 
and Romans reckoned it a Misfortune to die with- 
out having ſeen this Marvelous Work. We go 
40 fee the Olympian Jove of Phidias, and every 
one looks upon it as a Misforiune to die unacquaint- 
ed with theſe great Works, ſays Epictetus in Arrian. 

Thoſe who ſaw it, ſeized with Aſtoniſhment, aſk'd 
how the Statuary was able thus to ſet out Fu- 
piter with all his Divine' Majeſty. Did the God 
come down from Heaven to ſhew himſelf to 
Phidias, or was Phidias carried by x to Heaven to 
ſe the God ? 


Ju piter ad terras, an a ethera Phidia venit, 
Ut viſo ferit Falis imago Deo? 


80 Grotius tranſlates a Greek Epigram it in the 
Fourth Book of the Anthologia. But Phidias 
himſelf being aſk'd whence he took his Idea 
of Jupiter, anſwer'd this Queſtion by repeat. 
ing theſe charming Verſes of Homer. 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable Brows' ; 
Shakes his ambrofial Curls, and gives the Nod, 
The Stamp of Fate, and Sanction of the God. 
High Hearn with trembling the dread Signal 
And all Olym pus to the Centre ſhook. Look, 


Se ind, 1. . 682. Mr. Poy e's 
2 Than | Tranſlation. 


Thus giving to underſtand, that it was Fo- 
mer's Genius which had inſpired him. In fact, 
the Jupiter was repreſented ſitting, his. Head 
touched the Ceiling of the Temple; and it ſeem- 
ed, that if the God, ſhould but move himſelf in 
the leaſt, he would ſhake the Balding from its 


boun- 
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Foundations, Pauſanias, who had ſeen this Sta- 
tue, and carefully examined it, has left us a De-. 
ſcription of it, which is curious, becauſe it is the 
only one we have preſerved. to us of it; not to. 
mention what we. may learn from it with reſpect 
to the religious Zeal of a People plunged in the, 
Darkneſs of Paganiſm, and to what Expences 
they chearfully went in decorating their Temples 
and Divinities. | 5 


The God, ſays this Author, is ſeated upon 
« a Throne; he is of Gold mix'd with Ivory, 
« and has upon his Head a Crown of Olives, In 
« his right Hand he holds a Victory, which is. 
« alſo of Gold and Ivory, crown'd and adorn'd 
« with Fillets : In his Left a Sceptre wrought 
« with the niceſt Delicacy, in which all ſorts of 
Metals gliſter. The Bird that reſts on the Ex- 
e tremity of his Sceptre is an Eagle. The Buſ- 
« kins and the Mantle of the God are alſo of 
« Gold ; and upon the Mantle are engraved all 
« Kinds of Animals, Flowers of all ſorts, Lilies 
jn particular. The Throne ſhines with Gold 
and precious Stones; Ivory blended with Ebo-. 
« ny make a moſt agreeable Variety * upon it are 
painted ſeveral Animals and other Ornaments. 
« At the four Corners are four Victories, which 
give one another the Hand, in order to lead 
« up a Dance; and there are two other Victories 
« at his Feet. The Feet of the Throne are a- 
« dorned on the Infide with Sphynx's, which 
« tear Infants from the Boſoms of their Theban, 
Mothers; and under them are Apollo and 
* Diana killing Niobe's Children with their Ar- 
* rows. Between the Feet of the Throne there 
* run four croſs Bars from one End to the oo | 
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t The firſt which we ſee in entering is adorned 
with ſeven Figures; there was an eighth, but 
« we know not what became of it. Theſe Fi- 
«cures repreſent the ancient Olympick Games. 
«« Upon the other croſs Beams there is Hercules 
ready to engage the Amazons : The Comba- 
tants on one Side and the other are twenty- 
1 nine in Number, and Theſeus is very diſtin- 
e guiſhable amongſt the Companions of Hercules. 
« The Throne is not ſupported by theſe Feet 
< only ; but there are at equal Diſtances Pillars 
of the ſame Height, upon which the Throne 
% ſtands. Upon the higher Part of the Throne, 
above Jupiter's Head, Phidias has plae'd the 
e three Graces on one Gil, and on the other the 
three Hours: Upon the Baſe; under the God's 
« Feet are gilded Lions, and a Repreſentation of 
« the Combat of Theſeus with the Amazons. The 
« Pedeſtal, which ſupports all this Maſs, is en- 
cc Far: with divers Ornaments,” which exceed- 
y ſet off the Statue. Phidias has engraved 
6 PE upon Gold, on one Side the Sun con- 
& ducting his Car, and on the other Jupiter and 
« uno; by Jupiter are the Graces, among 
« who is Minerva, and. next to her Vea. 
« Venus ſeems to come out of the Sea, and ſhe 
« is received by the God of Loye, and carried 
4 by the Goddeſs Pil ho, c. 5 
* 1 know, continues this Author, that many 
e have given the Dimenſions ' of this Sta- 
tue, but we muſt not depend upon them; 
« for the Height and Breadth are far above 
their Eſtimation to Badge of them by the 
. 
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tation Two Thouſand | Years have not been 
able to rob him of. It was by this Maſter- piece 


of Work manſhip, that he finiſſied his Labours. 


A long Time after he was gone, his Working - © 
Houſe and Utenſils were preſetved, and Tra- 
vellers went to ſee them. He had two Brothers 


Pananus and Pliſtenete, both excellent Painters. 
His chief Scholars were Alcamenes, Aporacites, and 
Colotes. The Eleans, to do Honour to. his Me- 
mory, created in Favour of His Deſcendants Aft 
Office, which conſiſted ſolely in 9 this 
magnificent Statue clean and proper he Per- 
ſons charged with this Care were called ea pu I, 
from a Word which ſignifies to farbiſh or make 


bright. They begun with offering a Sacrifice 


to Minerva Ergane, and then uy Kee about 
their Work. | 
Pauſanias remarks, that at Jupiter's Feet upon 


the Baſe there was this Inſcription: Phidias, Son 


e Charmenides, Athenian, made me. Whence 
we may judge, that what Was forbid at Athens, 
was not at Ohympia: Nor do I believe it was 
any where elſe in Greece. In fact, I find by 
reading this Traveller, that almoſt all the Statues 
with which the Foreſt ſacred to Jupiter at Olympig 


was adorned, and the greater Number of thoſe he 
mentions, bore the Name of their Authors. As 
therefore of all the Statues preſerved to our Time, 


which are diſpers'd- thro! A whether at 
Rome, in the Palace of the Grand Duke of 7; uſ- 


cany, or in France, there are not, I think, above - 


two or three which have the Workman Name 
upon them; however eſtimable the others may 
be, I am inclined to fancy, that they are not of 
the beſt Age in Greece for Sculpture, but of that 
Time when the Greeks came firſt to exerciſe their 


Art at Rome, i e. towards the End of the Roman 


Republick, or under the firſt Emperors. A 


. 
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LL who undertake to diſcourſe of any Art, 
commonly begin by ſearching into its 


Origin. Good Order requires they ſhould. For 
dest des its being à Satisfaction to a curious Mind 
to diſcover the Beginning and Riſe of any remark- 
able Thing, this Knowledge caſts a conſiderable 
Light upon the Subject one would illuſtrate, and 
ſerves to aſcertain its real Value. | 
By proceeding in this Manner, Abbe Fraquier 


9 


'd to give ſome additional Reputation to 


an Art, which is in itſelf full of Charms, viz. 
Painting, upon the Antiquity of 'which he read 
a Diſſertation to this Society in the Year 1709, 


Memoirs, Tom. 1. p. 75. 


which is quoted by Madam Dacier, in her Notes 
upon the third Book of aer 8 lad with ou 
Encomiums. 
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It is morally true, that the more ancient an 
Art is, the more excellent it is, whether we 
lace Excellence in Congruity and Connexion 
with Nature, of which every Art is an Imitation, 


and as it were a Supplement; or whether this 
Relation and Proportion regards the Neceſſities 
of Life, or hath Pleaſure 7 for its Object and 
Scope. For it can't be doubted, that Nature 
is of itſelf propenſe towards all Things which are 
qualified to be of uſe to us, or to give us Plea- 
ure; and that with more or leſs Pramptitude 
and Ardor, in Proportion to the Need we have 
of the thing, or the Greatneſs of the Pleaſures 
we receive from it. As from the Neceflity of 
Things to human Utſe, or from the Pleaſure they 
afford, we may almoſt with Certainty determine 
concerning their Antiquity ; fo on the other hand 
when we find any Uſage to have been very an- 
cient, we may reafonably conclude, that this 
Practice is very ſuitable to the natural Diſpoſiti- 
ons of Mankind; and that it is either very ne- 
— to their Happineſs, or very agreeable to 
»Tis, methinks, in the latter Claſs of Things 
that we muſt place Painting, i. e. amongſt the 
Things purely agreeable 3 ſince this Art havin 
no Connexion with what are called the Neceſſa- 
ries of Life, hath Entertainment to the Eye and 
the Imagination for its ſole Aim. The Satisfac- 
tion ariſing from Imitation, and from a Kind of 
Reproduction and Multiplication of the ſame 
Objects, hath its Foundation in the Frame of our 
Minds, but yet it is not eaſy to develop this 
Source. Perhaps it hath in ſome - Meaſure a 
Connexion with that ſeeret and 6 natural a De- 
ſire of Immortality, which Divine Providence 
hath ſo deeply inlaid and wrought into our 
| 1 Minds, 
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us thank we 8 what we TY mage 


Minds, * not in human Minds ſs, but i in 8 
Beings capable of Reflexion. 

2 — the Daughter of Pleaſure, 2 as 3 as 
Painting, has like the latter, no other, Object but 
Pleaſure. If, in Progreſs of Time, Virtue hath 


25 borrowed the Charms of both, in order to make 


a ſweeter and more lively Impreſſion. upon our 
Hearts, a Juno did the Girdle of Venus, that ſhe 
might appear the more amiable in Jupiter's Eyes; 
if Virtue hath thus ennobled and rais d the Vale 
of Poetry and Painting, tis a Benefit the two 
Arts owe to her, and which they are in them- 
ſelves abſolute Strangers to. 

They have both the ſame Objee. of — 


ſelves they aim at no more than pleaſing. Tis 


not Neceflity which gave Birth to them, They 
do not owe their Origin to it; unleſs it be in 


this Reſpect, that the. Defire of Pleaſure is no 


leſs powerful in our Minds, than what is called 
Deſire or Want in a leſs noble, but more preciſe 
Acceptation of that Word. And it is in thus 
View, no doubt, that in Plato's Banquet, Socrates | 
gives Indigence for the Mother of Love. 
This Reſemblance, this evident Aſſociation be- 
tween Painting and Poetry, naturally led our Aw 
thor to enquire, in paſling, which of the two 
Siſters is the eldeſt. For 5 is agreed that they 
are Siſters. Their Scope is the ſame': The 
Means they employ to accompliſh their Ends 
are the ſame, or only differ with reſpect to their 
Object. If the one paints to the Eyes, and by 
the Eyes opens its Way into the Imagination to 


pleaſe and charm it ; the other paints immediately 


to the Fancy, and 10 poſſeſſes it with the agree 


able Impreſſion it makes upon it, that this Im- 


preſſion paſſes even to our Senſes, and may 


Fainting 
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Painting attrats and ſcizes the Mind by Means 


of our 9 and this is perhaps the ſureſt 
Way of taking hold of it. It employs a Senſe, 
the Perception of which is moſt ready and live- 
ly; and by this Means, from the Moment it 
preſents itſelf, its Effect is accompliſhed. The 
Effect of Poetry is flower and leſs general. An 
exquiſite Piece of Painting pleaſes every body. 
The Brutes themſelves are ſenſible to its Charms 
in their Manner of being affected: Every thing 
that has Eyes is touched by it: Whereas Poetry 
having no other Charms but thoſe which lie 
in Words, it can only affect thoſe among Men 
who have moſt Spirit; and withal, a perfect Ac- 
quaintance with the Language it employs. 
But which of theſe Siſters is eldeſt? and in 
the Obſcurity of the remote Times when they 
had Birth, what ſure Method can we take to get 
at the certain Knowledge of their Origin, in or- 
der to give the Precedency to one or other of 
them? Since ancient Monuments do not inform 
us, we muſt in ſome Manner go back to the 
moſt unknown Times, and conſider Mankind in 
the State they were, when they firſt began to 
make Reflexions, and to 2 the Iuventi 
on of Arts, what was wanting to their Happi- 
neſs. Tis a Liberty we cannot be refuſed in 
Reſearches of this Kind, the Conſequences of 
which do not concern eſſential Matters, fince 


thoſe who treat of Laws and Politicks, begin 


with conſidering - Mankind before the mutual 
Engagements which reſtrained their Liberty, and 
ſubſected them. to the Yoke of Laws. Let us 
uſe the ſame Right in a Queſtion of leſs Import- 
ance ; and in which there Is much leſs Danger, if 
we ſhould miſtake. | 
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The firſt State of Mankind continued ſo ſhort 
a while, that we may regard the early Ages of 
the World as a Period of Ignorance, and the 
Reign of Barbarity. Man knew not the Excel. 
lence of his Nature, and without employing that 
Divine Part of himſelf, the Excellence of which 
in ſome ſort equals him to the Divinity, he 
attended to nothing but his Conſervation, 
His Thoughts did not extend far beyond 
the mere Neceſſities of his Body. The 
Poets, whoſe Art embelliſhes every thing, have 
converted thoſe Days of groſs Darkneſs into 
Times of Innocence and Happineſs. They have 
made their Golden Age of it. But to return to 
ſimple Truth, there is great Probability that 
Men, who, according to them, eat Acorns, were 
not yet many Removes above the other grovel- 
ing Animals. In this Condition Man, who is 
born an Imita tor, and in whom the Inclination 
to imitate is not perhaps a Virtus,, was naturally 
prompted to Imitation. Every thing in him for- 
tified this Propenfity. Ignorance itſelf corrobo- 
rated it, as it yet does in Children and Perſons 
of very little Diſcernment or Penetration. Every 
Object of their Sight ſeemed to invite to the Plea- 
ſure of Imitation; and Nature herſelf, who by 
Means of Light and Shade, paints all Things, 
either in Water, or the Surfaces. of poliſhed 
Bodies, taught Man how to ſatisfy his natural 
Defire of imitating. He procured a double Sa- 
tisfaction to himſelf by the ſame Imitations, be- 
cauſe by imitating and re-tracing Objects, he like- 
wiſe imitated Nature herſelf, who re-traces and 
imitates them in ſeveral different Ways. Thus 
the Sun, which Plato moſt ingeniouſly calls the 
ableſt of Painters, taught Men the firſt Rudi- 
ments of Painting, Such very probably = 
c 


* 
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the firſt Dawn of this Art. For we need not 
ſtop long to examine certain Facts, which are 
commonly told in ſpeaking of the Origin of 
Painting. It is ſaid, for Example, That a Shep- 
bepae/s, to preſerve the Portrait of ber Lover, 
folldwed | with the P oint of ber Crook the Lines 
of his Shadow upon the Sand, and thus marked bis 
Image. And there are a thouſand ſuch like little 
Stories 1magined at Pleafure, and which true or 
falſe ſerve to confirm what we have been faying, 

being only particular Applications of a general 

Principle, and as it were Apologues invented for 

the Explication of a Truth. -: 4 we le 
If theſe Reflexions are not without Founda- 
tion, we may conclude with the ſame Degree of 
Certainty, that Painting: is more ancient- than 
Poetry her Siſter, and muſt have long had the 
Start of her. For according to the preceding 
Reaſoning, which is wholly. founded in Nature, 
Imitation - by Light and Shade, (nay even that 
which is done by Strokes or Lines, whether they 
are coloured or not) muſt have preceded thoſe 
Lines and Characters which are uſed to expreſs 
and mark, as it were, the ſeveral Inflexions of 
the Voice, and thus 'to form Writing, which 
mult have been found out before Poetry. Some 
Attempt was certainly made to paint Bodies, or 
to repreſent them by Imitation, before Men 
thought of repreſenting by Strokes, and of paint- 
ing (ſo to ſpeak) Thoughts and Sentiments. 
Nature obſerves the ſame Order in all ſhe does. 
She begins by what is eaſieſt and leſs precious. 
There ſhe even ſtops a long Time, before ſhe 
goes forward to what is more precious and dif 
ficult : We may therefore pronounce in Favour 
of Painting. We may give it the Precedence of 
Poetry. But this Precedence is only due to 
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Painting, as it often happens in great Families; 
on 4 of its Antiquity ; becauſe Poetry muſt 
neceſſarily have been the Fruit of Politeneſs cul- 


tivated by the Art of Writing: Whereas Paint- 


ing might have had, and probably had its Birth 
amidſt Barbarity, in the Times when Men had 
_ yet thought either of Writing or Polite- 
neis. 1 etz | fo | | 
But this is enough, and perhaps too much with 
reſpect to a Thing in which we cannot attain to 
hiſtorical Certainty. To proceed to ſomething 


more preciſe and determined, with regard to the 


Antiquity of Painting, Mr. L' Abbe Fraquier en- 
deavours to find out what we can learn concern- 
ing it from the moſt ancient of Books. * By the 
moſt ancient of profane Writings he underſtands 
the two Poems of Homer, which are fo rich, ſaid 
he, that if we would ſtudy them with due care, 
we ſhould find they are ſufficient to inftru& us 


in the Religion, the Politicks of States, the Po- 


lice of Towns, Family Oeconomy, the Arts, 
thoſe of War, as well as thoſe of Peace in his 
Time. When we are very young, continues 
he, we only admire his Poetry; but when Age and 
Converſance with' Letters have turned our Minds 
toward more ſerious Thoughts, and made us fon - 
der of the Solid than the Shining, then we begin to 
diſcover an exhauſtleſs Fund of Riches in them, 
and we, in ſome Meaſure, regret as loſt, all the 
Time we had beſtow'd upon Homer, merely as a 
Poet, without conſidering him as an Hiſtorian : 
Beſides, when he ſpeaks of Homer as the moſt _ 
ancient of profane Writers, he does not pretend 

to enter into any Conteſt with thoſe who think 


Heęſiod liv'd before him. He knew what may be 


ſaid on this Subject. He was likewiſe aware, that 
we may derive very great Light from the ſacred 


Wri- 
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Writings. But he propoſed to reſtrict himſelf 
to Homer, and to diſcover from his Works, if 
Painting was in uſe in his Time, whether Homer 
liv'd a fe Years before the Siege of Troy, the 
principal Events of which he ſung, or à long 
Time after. It is hardly neceſſary to apprize 
the Reader, that under the general Term of 
Painting, the Author comprehends the Art of 
Deſigning and Colouring: For if Deſign be the 
Soul of Painting, Colouring is its Bodyye 
According to Pl:ny,: at the Siege of Troy; En- 
graving was in uſe : But he ſeems to think that 
Painting was not then known. Upon this Prin- 
ciple he wonders, how an Art which began ſo 
late, could have come in ſo ſhort a Time to ſo 
high a Degree of Perfection. We do not ſtand 
in Need of Pliny to be aſſured (d), that Engrav- 
ing and Sculpture were practisd when the Greeks 
beſieg d Trey, We can't doubt of it, provided 
we give any Attention to that vaſt Number of 
engraved Works and Sculptures deſcribed by 
Homer. Such is the Statue of Minerva, upon 
the Knees of which the Trojan Dames, by Hec- 
tor's Orders plac'd a precious Veil, which they 
devoted to her to obtain her Favour. It is de- 
{cribed in the ſixth Book of the Liad. 


You, with your Matrons go ! a ſpotleſs Train, 
And burn rich Ouours in Minerva's haze, 
The largeſt Mantle your full Wardrobes bold, 
a priz*d for Art, and labour'd oer with Gold.-- 
he Phrygian Queen to ber rich Wardrove went, 
Where treaſur'd Odours breath*d a coſtly Scent, 
There lay the V:tures of nouhar Art, 
Sidonian Maids emliroider d ev ry part. 
Here, as the Queen revolv'd with careful Eyes, 
The variazs Tinctures and the various Dyes, 


3 A a 4 She 
Y Plin. lib, 35. 8 
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She 60 a Veil 3 14900 
And glow d refulgent as the Morning Star, 
Herſelf with this: the long Proceſſion leads; 
The Train majeſtically flow proceeds. ——— 
With Hands uplifting and imploring Eyes, 
They fill the Dome with ſupplicating Cries. 
The ” Brighef then the ſhining Veil diſplays, 
Plac'd on Minerva 8 . and thus ſhe prays: 


'This ProceſBiott of the Bein Matrons to the 
Temple of Minerva, Virgil has introduced a- 
mong the Pictures at — in the firſt Book 
of his Zneid. 


20 Pallas“ Fane in lang Proceſſion go, 
In hopes to reconcile their heav'nly Fe- 
E bey . they beat tbetr Breaſts, they rend 
; [ their Hair, 
And rich einde 2 for Preſents bear. 


Meantime the Trojan — oppreſvd with my 


Such were the Statues of Gold at the Gates of 
Alcinous's Palace, which held Flambeaux in their 
Hands to give Light at Night, deſcribed by Ho- 
mer in the Seventh Book his Odyſſe 9. 


Two Rows of flately Dogs on either Hand, 

In ſculptur'd Gold and labour'd Silver Land. 
Theſe Vulcan form'd with Art Divine, to wait 
Immortal Guardians at Alcinouyg? Gate; 
Alive each animated Frame appears, 


Aud foil to live beyond the Pow'r of Tears. 


Which Lines Lucrtius has. thus tranſlated i in the | 
Beginning of his Second Book. | 


8. 


* 8 * 
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Si non aurea ſunt juvenum ſimulacra per ædes, 
Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 

Lumina nocturnis epulis ut ſuppeditentur. 
Such in its Kind is the Shield of Achilles, upon 
which Vulcan had engraved ſo many fine Pictures, 
the Union of which hath ſo puzzled the Criticks. 
Such is the Cuiraſs of Agamemnon, and many 
other like Works, which will not allow us to 
doubt that the Arts of Sculpture and Engraving 
were invented and in Practice in Homer's Time, 
and before. As theſe two Arts have Deſigning 
for their Baſis, it is manifeſt the Art of Deſign- 
ing, which muſt have been found out before 


them, is very ancient. But true Painting, the - 


Art of Colouring a Deſign, or of deſigning with 

Colours, was it not in uſe in the moſt remote 
Ages of the World? Pliny ſeems to deny it, 
and thoſe who have followed him, look upon 
his Opinion as inconteſtable. Tis true the Greek 
Words yezpty and Ceyesses, which occur fo of- 
ten in the Poets fince Homer, are not to be found 
in the Liad or Odyſſey. The lattes is not uſed, 
and if the former be uſed, it does not ſignify 
do paint, it merely ſignifies the Art of Writing: 
But ſeveral Paſſages in theſe two Poems furniſh 
us with Reaſons to conclude, that tho' the 
Name be not there, yet the Thing itſelf is there ; 
and that Painting, which conſiſts of two Parts, 
Drawing and Colouring, was known in Homer's 
Time, and not improbably at the Time of the 
Trojan War. To prove this, we need only offer 
ſome Obſervations, ' Firſt of all upon the Things 
repreſented upon Achilles's Buckler ; and in the 
next Place, upon the Works of Tapeſtry, _ 
3 1 | | then 


4 


— 


” : 
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_ employed the Fair 8 as it does at Pre- 
ent | 

Here is our Author's Reaſoning aboud the 
Shield. It is likely that Painting was in uſe, 
i. e. that ordinary Colours were employed to re- 
preſent Objects, before it was attempted to re- 
preſent them by the Colours which the Action 
of Fire upon Metals gives them: For the one 
is much eaſier than the other; and that Kind of - 
Painting which is produced by the Impreſſion of 
Fire, which we may in ſome Reſpect call Ena- 
meling, is but an Imitation of the Painting that 

i performed with the Pencil and Colours. Now 
we find upon the Metal of which Acbilless Shield 
was made, divers Objects coloured by the Action 
of Fire. Whence it very probably follows, that 
Vulcan's Work was but # Imitation of the latter 
Kind of Painting, and by conſequence, this Art 
was known and in uſe at the Time Homer ſup- 
poſes this Shield to have been made. It is not 
to be imagined that Homer there ſpeaks of 'an 
unknown Art; tho' the Artiſt be a God, the 
Poet, who is himſelf the God, only deſenbes an 
Art already invented. It is not difficult to ſhew, 
that many things repreſented upon this Buckler 
Were diſtinguiſhed by Colouring. We need only 

k into the Deſeription to ſee this. There was 
repreſented upon it, for Inſtance, a Plowman 
making Furrows in a Piece of Land; and as his 
Plow turns up the Earth, that Earth. tho of 
Gold, appears black, and of fuch a Samen 
Ground really is when it is new till d. 


A Reli deep furrow'd next the Cod def wh, 
The third Time labour d by the ſiurating Hind ; 
De ſhining Steers full many Ploymen guide, 
nd turn their cracked Yares on ev'ry Side. 1 
ä | ils 
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Still as at either End they wheel around, © 
The Maſter meets em with his Goblet robe . 
The hearty Draught rewards,” renews their Toil 5 

Then back the turning Plowſhares cleave the Soil; 
Behind, the riſing Earth in Ridges rolbd. 
And able hath, the formd of molten Gila. 


Again, thi Poet 0 ſpeaks of a Vinh vlan ä 
had repreſented upon it, in which he ſays the 


| Grapes | were black, | to the Vines were of 
Gold. 1 2 „ e. 


Next, TR in e Hue, 4 Vi ard es,” 
Bent with the pond rvus Harveſt of its Vines, = 
A deeper Dye the dangling C uſters ſhow, 

And eurP' on r Silver Props, in order glow, 


Which cons not be done but by a W > 
ſome Metal with the Gold, and the Action of Fire 
upon bot. 

Vulcan Made uſe of the Dalia Colour of the f 
Metals to repreſent Oxen as they ought to be. 
He choſe for this Effect Gold and 2 4. e. ye 
low and white, 


Here Herds if ren aw _ ail 204, 
Rear high their Horns, and ſeem to lowe in Gold 


Two Lions tear a 4 Bull to Pieces and ſuck up 
his Blood, and this Blood is black ; whether be- 
cauſe the Metal was itſelf inclining to this Co- 
lour, or whether it was m_ to the Metal by 
the Action of the „ | 


Two „Lans TI from 2h; Wind OWE : 
And ſeiz'd a Bull, the Maſter of the Herd : 
2 
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He roar : In vain the Dogs, the Men kt 
T7 vo tore his Fleſh, and drank his fable Wood. 


We might make the ſame Obſervations 1 
other Ornaments of this Buckler: But theſe are 
ſufficient to prove, that ſince the Enameling Art 
was known in and before Homer's 1 Paint- 
ing muſt have been fo too. | 
Tho! this Proof ſeems firong enough to ſhow, 3 
that the Art of Painting is more ancient than is 
generally imagined, and than Pliny ſeems to 
have thought ; yet it may not be improper to 
add another that may be taken from the Ta- 
peſtries deſcribed by Homer, in which different 
Colours were employed by the Women ſkill'd 
in this Work, which is indeed -ſa., befitting the 
Sex, that the Invention of 1 it is aſcribed to a God- 
0.47 
+ begin then 71 5s DA is _ — and 
indeed capital, Mr. L'Abb4 Fraquier obſerves, 
that when Paris and Menelaus were upon the 
Point of putting an End to the Trojan War by a 
ſingle Combat, and Iris went to inform Helen 
of it, ſhe found her working a Piece of Tapeſtry, 
repreſenting the Battels her fatal Charms had oc- 
e in the third Book of che Mad. ä 


Fler, in the . at her 3 2 frank 
_ The golden Web ber own ſad Story crown'd, 

The Trojan Wars ſbe weav'd (berſelf the Prize) 
And the dire 7 rms of ber r fatal Eyes. 


When Ti . takes Leave of Menglans, 
Helen makes him a Preſent of a Piece of her 
Work, of which ſhe had great Store, i in the fit- 


The 


, Book of the Och. 
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The 8 Aided — with 2 Eyes 
Her various Textures of unnumber d Dyes, 
And choſe the largeſt. ; with uo vulgar Art, 
Her own fair Hands embroider'd ev'ry Part. 


And we muſt not imagine, that theſe Tapeſ- 
tries were all of one Colour; or that Heleis 
Work reſembled our Damaſk, or even that Kind 
of Painting, which is called Camayeu 3 
painted all with one Colour. For ſurely 
were at no leſs Pains to repreſerit Combas 
to the Life than Flowers. And we find: in 
the twenty-ſecond Book of the Iliad, that An- 
dromache, when ſhe got the News of her Huſ- 
band Hefor's Death, was working a Piece of 
Tapeſtry, in which the Poet N ſays, there 
were Flowers of different Colours. cer 


For in the cloſe Receſſes of the Dan, HF 
Penſive ſhe plyd the . — Lom; 
A growing Work employ'd ber ſecret Hours, + 
Confus'dly gay with ee Flow'rs. | 


And if, in the F ourth Book of the Ogio che 
D.iſtaff brought to Helen was only filled with Vi- 
olet, it does not follow from hence, that ſhe 
wrought with Wool of no other Colours; but 
this the Poet has choſen in this Place, becauſe 
the Greek Word leu, is a very beautiful 
Word, and the Violet is a Kind of * very 
becoming ſuch a Perſon as Helen. 


Alcandra, Conſort of bbs bigh. n 
A golden Diſtalf gave to Helen's Hand, 


And 
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And that rich Vaſe with living Sculpture wrought, 
' Which beap d with. Wool the beauteous Phylo 
[ brought. 
The filken Fleece impurpPd for the Loom, 
| RivaPd the Hyacinth in vernal Bloom. 


For ſince we find different Colours were em- 
ployed in thefe Kinds of Tapeſtry, we ought to 
judge of one by the reſt, and conclude, that the 
precious Veil given by the Trejan Dames to Mi- 
nerva, which was the Work of Sidonian Maids, 
was work'd in the ſame Manner. Homer ſeems 
expreſly to ſay it was. For ſpeaking in general 
of the various Stuffs with which Hecuba's Ward- 
robe was filled, he ſays, Of Veils of various Tinc- 
tures and Dyes ſhe choſe the moſt ſplendid z and he 
adds, that it was bright as a Star. And this he 
repeats again in the Odyſſey, when he deſcribes 
Helen's Preſent to Telemachus, as we have ſeen. 

Theſe Works were much of the ſame Kind 
with thoſe Banners, on which were repreſented 
the Combats of the Gods, which were carried in 
great Solemnity through Athens in the Panatbe- 
nean Feſtivals, as many ancient Authors have re- 
marked; Plato in particular, in his Dialogue en- 
titled Eutyphron. And we muſt ſay the fame of 
that Mantle of Juno, Minerva herſelf had em- 
belliſhed, as Hamer tells us in the 14th Book of 
the Iliad. | 


— ber next @ heav 155 Mantle 3 
That rich with Pallas labour d Colours glow d. 
Large Claſps of Gold the Foldings gatber d round, 
A golden Zone her falling Boſom bound. 


And 
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And of the Girdle of Venus, of which there is 


ſo delightful a Deſcription in the fame Bock, 
where ſpeaking of Venus, Homer ay, 


And from ber fragrant Breaſt the Zane embrac'd 
With various Skill, and high Embreidry grac'd. 


==, this was ev'ry Art, and ev ry Charm © 


To win the Wiſeſt, and the Coldeſt warm; 

Fond Love, the gentle Vow, the gay Defrre, 
The kind Deceit, the ftill-reviving Fire, 
Perſuaſive Speech, and more perſuaſive Sighs : 3 

Silence that ſpoke, and Agence i Hes. „ 


Of the Work of ciræ, in the fen Book of 


the Odyſſey. 


While ſhe with Work poly 1 Song the 255 ime Aud 
And thro' the Loom the golden San guides. 


of theſe Carpets. Priam gave to Achilles, to to 
have back the Body of Hector: And it is, no 
doubt, for the ſame Kind of Work, that in the 
ſixth Book of the Odyſey, Arete, Mother to 
Nauficat, has Diſtaffs loaded with Wool, er 


with Ful 


Her Royal Hand a wondrous Wark k defer, | 
Around a Circle of bright Damfels ſhines, _ + 
Part rift the Threads, and part the Maul 


» [a:fpoſes 
While with the Purple Orb the 07 2 go WS. 


And in the eighteenth Book, among che rich 
Preſents Penelope's Suitors ſend. bern. _ is a 
Yell of divers Colours, Lt 58 22] 


* 
1 
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| A Robe Antinous gives of ſhining Dyes, 
The varying Hues in gay Confuſion riſe. 


It was the Art of making ſuch fine Works, 
that Minerva, according to Homer, in the twen- 
tieth Book of the Odyſey, taught the Daughters 
of Pandarus, | BUG. 3 * | 


And Pallas taught the T exture of the Loom. 


From this long Detail of Tapeſtries, we may 
draw the ſame Conclufion, as — the Remarks 
made on Acbilles's Buckler. It is probable, that 
Colours were employed in Painting before. Wool 
was died with various Hues, to imitate, in ſome 
Manner, the fame Things which Painting does. 
It is more eaſy and natural to uſe Colours with 
the Pencil, than to imagine an Art, which by 
Means of Threads of different T inctures, care- 
fully interwoven, ſhould accompliſh what may be 
done with leſs Trouble and Embarraſſment by 
Colours on a Pallet: And this Art muſt have 
been invented after Painting, of which it ſeems 
only to be a laborious Imitation. Yet we find 
it in Homer's Time practiſed in great Perfection 
in different Countries. And this Poet ſpeaks of 
it as an Art well known in the Time of the 
Trojan Siege. Painting is therefore more ancient 
than Homer; nay, more ancient than the Tyo- 
jan War. For it is not likely, that it was found 
out in the Interval between that Siege and the 
Time when Homer wrote; and that the Poet, by 
the Liberty which Poetry gives to anticipate, 
had carried it back to that remote Time. Criticks 
are very well agreed about the Antiquity of the 
Is 1 Things 
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Things Homer mentions, Beſidee, it is probable 
that the Ladies of thoſe Times would want co- 
loured Patterns, to direct them in working their 
1 as our beſt Artiſts now do, eſpe- 
cially ſince they work'd Flowers and Figures in- 
to them. Tis hardly credible that Flowers, far 
leſs that Combats could be done to the Lift i 
without the Aſſiſtance of Deſigns and coloured 

Patterns. But what elſe are ſuch Deſigns and 
Patterns but Pictures? Painting therefore, eon- 
trary to Plinys Opinion, was known in thefe 
Ages, which are the tnoſt diſtant Times we 
have. "any Knowledge of from profane Au- 

tab kn | ay 
The true Origin of this, as well as of almoſt 
all other Arts, is very obſcute. It is enough to 
have made 2 with ſome Plauſibility, that 
Painting is ſo ancient that we cannot trace it to 
its firſt Riſe, which was perhaps as early as the 
Beginning of the World. 


Our Author hath made uſe of no other Teſ- 
timonies, in his Enquiry into the Antiquity of 
Painting, but thoſe of the moſt ancient of all pro- 
fane Writers. For in the Poets who came after 
Homer, we find Painting fully eſtabliſhed ; and 
it is not worth while to ſearch into Anacreon, 
Eſchylus, Euripides, and other Poets who have 
flouriſhed ſince that Time. : 
Virgil, who had read and examined the Poems 
of Homer more than any one elſe, has not ſcrupled, 
ſpeaking of the ſame Times Homer deſeribes, to 
ſuppoſe Painting to have been then not only 
invented; but at its higheft Perfection. He was 
not afraid of being thought to have tranſgreſſed 
againſt the Truth of Hiſtory and Chronology, 
when he placed Pictures in the Temple of Jan 
at Carthage, in which he makes Æneas find 
hiniſelf among the other Heroes there painted. 
: SE na 
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Himſelf he ſaw amidſt the Grecian Train, | 
Mix'd in the bloody Battle on the Plain. 
5.25 . 52335087 
And to leave no room for doubting, that he 
was ſpeaking of Painting, he ſays in, expreſs 
Terms (c). Animum pictura paſcit inani. 
And with an empty Pitturt' fed bis Mind. 


tte) 'Tis well worth while to conſult Mr. Papes Notes up- 
on the Paſſages in Homer here quoted; and to theſe ſeveral 
others might be added to prove Homer's Taſte of Painting. See 
lliad Book 8. v. 160, 25 where Mr. Pope obſerves, Here 
jg a Battle deſcribed with ſo much Fire, that the warmeſt 
Imagination of an able Painter cannot add a Circumſtance 
* to heighten the Syrprize or Horror of the Picture. Here is 
what they call the Fracas, or Hurry and Tumult of the 
gion, in the utmoſt Strength of Colouring, upon the 
« Fore-ground ; and the Repo/e or Solemmiy, with great Pro- 
« priety, at a Diſtance. Firſt, in the Floignement, we behold 
Jupiter in golden Armcur, ſurrounded with Glory, upon 
the Summit of Mount Ida; his. Chariot and Horſes by 
him, wrapt up in dark Clouds. In tlie next Place, below 
+: the Horizon, appear the Clouds rolling and opening, thro” 
which the Lightning flaſhes in the Face of the Greeks, who 
are flying on all Sides: Agamemnon. and the reſt of the 
Commanders in the Rear, in Poſtures of Aſtoniſhment. 
Towards the Middle of the Piece, we ſee Meſtor in the ut- 
* moſt Diſtreſs, one of ' his Horſes having a deadly Wound 
in the Forehead with a Dart, which makes him rear, 
« writh, and diſorder the reſt. Nefor is cutting the Har- 
« neſs with his Sword, while Hector advances driving full Speed. 
Diomede interpoles, in an Action of the utmoſt Fierceneſs 
and Intrepidity: Theſe two Heroes make the principal Fi- . 
gures and Subject of the Picture. A burning Thunderbolt 
* 0 Fils juſt before the Feet of Diomede's Horſes, from whence 
© a horrid Flame of Sulphur riſes, ooo 
This is only a Specimen of a ſingle Picture defigned by 
Homer, out of the many with which he has beautifed the 
Jad. And indeed every thing is ſo natural and ſo lively, 
* that the Hiſtory Painter would generally have no more to 
do, but to delineate the Forms, and copy the Circumſtan- 
* ces, juſt as he finds them deſcribed by this great Mafter. 
Ws cannot therefore wonder at what has been ſo nn 
SEA IR" | n 7 
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« of Homer's furniſhing Ideas to the moſt famous Painters of 

« Antiquity.” | | . 
Where 1s ſuch a Note to be found in any Commentator 


upon Homer, or any ancient Poet? Any Note in this inſtruc- 
ire THE; Deides this de d. Feed (ET Dani 


aP une P re of N 
an Analyſis of it by the younger Philaſtratus, in his Deſcrip- 
tion of a Part into which — Shield enter d. And from the 
Life of Homer by an unknown Ancient, 15 in Mr. 
Cale, Collection of Gree phildſaphical. and 22 


Tracts. FREE | 

But this SubjeCt.( the Nitipiity'of Fainting ) hath been late- 
ly handled at great Length by Mr. Turnbull, in his Treatiſe 
of ancient Painting, where al moſt all the Paſſages in'ancient 
Authors relating to this Art, are digeſted into Order ; and 
where its Connexion with Poetry, and the Connexion both 
of Poetry and Painting with Philoſophy, age largely diſcourſ- 
ed up, U 149 2008-4 [1291 VI: 
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A DISCOURSE pon rhe Prk- 
SPECTIVE in ancient PAINTING 
and. SCULPTURE. 


By Mr. L'Abbe SALLUR *, 


Read to the Academy of Literature, April 6th, 
1 78. 


Ome Paſſages in certain Authors have led me 
to enquire whether the Ancients were totally 
Strangers to Perſpective. Mr. Perrault, who un- 
dertook the Cauſe of the Moderns, aſſerts, in the 
ſecond Volume of his Parallel, that they were. 
The Ancients, ſays he, were ignorant of an In- 
5 nity of curious Secrets in this Part of Sculpture 
(Baf-relieves) at the Time that Trajan's Pillar was 
made, in which no regard is had to ahh. ng 
In this Pillar almoſt all the Figures are upon the 
fame Line; if ſome few are hehind, they are as 
big, and as ſtrongly mark'd as thoſe which are more 
advancd; inſomuch that they ſeem to be mounted 
up- 
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pon Steps, that they might be ſeen one above the 
other.. In another Place he affirms, that the ſo 
celebrated Zeuxis and Apelles knew nothing of that. 
Part of Painting which relates to the placing of 
Figures in the Plan of a Picture, according to the 
Rules of Diminution, In fine, he will not allow, 
that there appears any Knowledge of Perſpefive, 
or of Ordonnance, in the Paintings of the An- 
cients. —!! ner on 

This Opinion of Mr. Perrault may be. reduc- 
ed into theſe two Propofitions. The firſt is, 
that the ancient Painters and Sculptors had no: 
Idea of Perſpective; that they were quite igno · 
rant of its Rules, and were not conducted by the 
Knowledge of thoſe Principles which now ſerve 
to guide our modern Painters. The other is, that 
by _ uence _—__ — underſtand the Se. 
cret of ng their Figures, either with Re- 
ference to Form or Ce © ind that they ne 
ver painted any Piece, in which this Diminution 
was obſervable. ET Wn oO en. 

I would not aſſert, that the Ancients had as per- 
fect a Notjon of Perſpe&ive as we now have. 
Perhaps the thorough Intelligence of the Myſte- 
ries of this Science muſt neceſſarily have been the 
Fruit of the Search, Thinking, Taſte, and La-. 
bour, of the many extraordinary Genius's which 
have appeared in the World fince. As the Arts and 
Sciences mutually aid one another, the Diſcove- 
ries that have been made in ſeveral Arts which 
have a Connexien with Painting, may have con- 
tributed to extend our Knowledge, and to ren- 
der our Productions more regular and more per- 
fet. Every Age adds ſomething to the Im- 
provements of the p wg ones. I think it 
would be going too far to affect a perfect Equa- 

AS 
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lity in this Article, between the Wan ae of the 
Ancients and the Moderns. 

If Mr. Perrault had been Gatisfied ah gi 
ſome Superiority to our Age, I ſhould. —— 
oppoſed his Sentiment. But out of his. for 

the Moderns, he ſeems to me to have too far de- 
graded the Merit of the ancient Painters, :. He 
hath allowed himſelf to be carried too far by his 
Ardour to exalt the Moderns. What Probabi- 

lity, in fact, is there, that Painting eould have 
made ſo great a Figure in the Reign of Alexan- 
der the Great, if the ableſt, Maſters of that Time 
had no Idea of Perſpective, without Which it is 
agreed, a Painter can't ſo much as draw a Line, 
or make one juſt Stroke with his Pencil? Does 
not ſuch an Imagination conclude f in it a Sort of 
Contradiction? 

'Tis known, that — 2 had been written in 
thoſe ancient Times upon, the Art gf Painting : 
Perſpe&ive.is one o of ity its 5 l eſſential Parts and 
in theſe Treatiſes all the Parts of Pai were 
handled, The Title of theſe Diſcourſes are pre- 


00 to us ; and were it neceſſary to venture 
pon Conjedures, , there is ground to preſume 
| r their Titles, that... ive was one of 


the principal Subjects treated of in them. It. is 
more rational to dra this Conſequence, 2 to 
affirm, upon a purely; negative Argument, and 
without any further. Enquiry into, the Matter, 
that the Ancients had not the leaſt Idẽa of Per- 
pete: But I quit theſe 1 and Pre- 
u 


mptions, however favourable they may appear 
to My Side of the E 


I ſhall be able to prove. 9 5 the Ancients under- 


ſtood Perſpective, b the t it in 
Practice. I build — Bn th : hoy Teſ- 


tnony of ſome e who I mY ay adventr 


-- 
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to ſay, had very learned Eyes, and were very 
intelligent in theſe. Matters, s. 

Perſpective is the Art of repreſenting Objects 
upon a plain Surface, conformably to. the Diffe- 
rences Diſtance makes, whether with regard to 
Figure or Colour. It is diſtinguiſhed into two 
Parts, aerial and lineal. The latter conſiſts in a 
juſt or proportionable fore-ſhortening of the Lines: 
The other is a juſt or proportionable Diminution 
of the Colours. I come now to the Paſſages 
which appear to me to prove that Perſpective 
thus underſtood was not unknown to the An- 
e . mar 274 

The firſt is in the Dialogue of Plato, entitled, 
The Sopbiſt (d). There the Queſtion is, how a 
Sophiſt ought to be defined. In this View he is 
conſidered in various Lights, which all concur to 
compleat his Character, and theſe different Conſi- 
derations lead the Interlocutors to ſay, that the 
Sepbiſt's Art hath Imitation for its Scope, of 
which two Kinds are diſtinguiſhed. The firſt, 
*tis ſaid, is called Repreſentative, becauſe it imi- 
tates, by oþſerying the Proportions of a Model 
in Length, Breadth, and Depth, and by giving 

to every. Object in particular its proper Colour. 
U pon this one of the Dialogiſts aſks, If all who 
propoſe to imitate, do not imitate in this Man- 
ner? And the other anſwers, No ſurely, this 
is not the Sculptor's, or Painter's Aim, wen 
they attempt great Subjects. For if they ſhould | 
keep to the real Proportions of beautiful Objects, 
you can't be ignorant that Things ſituated in a 
certain Point of Elevation would appear too {mall 
to us, and thoſe placed much lower would appear 
too large, the one being ſeen at a greater Diſ- 

tance, and the other at a nearer. *T's for this 
NE Bag fc 1d 1 
(4} Edit. Stephan. T. 1. p. 233. 
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Reaſon that our Artiſts now forſake the Truth, 
and give their Figures not the real Proportions of 
the Model, but ſuch as will have the beſt Effect 
W | | 1 
If we attend to the Senſe of this Paſſage, we 
ſhall find that it amounts to the following Pro- 
poſitions. The firſt is, that the Statuaries ſome- 
times made Figures in High Relievo, exactly con. - 
formable to the Dimenſions of the Models th 
had choſen, The Second is, That the ſame Ar. 
tiſts did not frequently keep to theſe Dimenſions, 
but quite changed them. The Third -is, That 
the Painters did the ſame, and did not tie them- 
ſelves up to the ſtrict Obſervance of real Dimen- 
fions in their Imitations. The fourth is, That 
they conſulted in their Works the Appearances 
of Objects, the Probable and Specious; and that 
they regulated the Strokes of their Pencil accord- 
ing to the Points of Situation, Diſtance and Sight 
in which their Figures were to be placed. The 
whole Tenor of the Paſſage I am now expound- 
ing, infinitely conduces to confirm the two laſt 
Propofitions. For one of the Perſohs in the Di- 
alogue, calls the Figure done by the Artiſt, the 
Apparent vd gaiwbuereoy, 7) qdilecoue, which does 
not reſemble what it is ſaid to repreſent. He 
fays, this is the Manner of Imitation in Painting, 
and every other Art that pretends to imitate : 
And this is the Second Kind of Imitation men- 
tioned in this Paſſage, which they there think 
ſhould be called payJecmxiv, Imaginary or Fan- 
taſtical, | $7 | 
This double Manner of Imitation produces 
two Kinds of Truth. The one I ſhall call hiſto- 
rical Truth, conſiſting in the Exhibition of Ob- 
jets as Nature has really formed them: The 
other I ſhall call the Truth of Art, conſiſting - 
. 3 i m — 
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making Things appear to us to be what they 
are, tho they be not really drawn ſuch as they 
are in Nature; and that by Means of Sinking 
and giving Relief by Light and Shade, by - 
Strengthening and Softening,” and by the Con- 
tour they give to Figures. It is eaſy to hit hiſ- 
torical Truth; but it requires Genius, Study, 
and Science, to attain to the Truth of Art in a 
Picture, and to imitate the Effects of Objects up- 
on the Sight, ne JOU n SY 
The Truth of Art, to ſpeak with philoſophi- 
cal Preciſion, is a Deceit, it is an Illuſion Paint- 
ing puts upon our Senſes. Thus the fame So- 
crates, who is one of the Perſonages in the So- 
phiſts, tells us in the Tenth Book of Plato's Re- 
publick (e), That Imitation is very remote from 
Truth : That it is Sport and Amuſement : that the 
ſame Bull does not ſeem equal to us at different Diſ- 
tances ; that Objefts ſtrike our Eyes in various 
Manners, according to the Differences of the Me- 
diums thro which they are ſeen 3 that Colours of- 
ten deceive us; that this Nluſton paſſes from our 
Senſes into our Minds; and that Painting, taking 
Advantage of the Diſpoſition it finds in us to be 
impoſed upon, tries every Method of cheating our 
Sight and enchanting us; that the Gods, to defend 
1s againſt theſe Impoſitions, have given us the Ruler 
and the Compaſs, and the Art of Meaſuring, by 
the Means of which we may come to know Things 
as they really are: That thus Appearances no 
longer delude us, but Truth and Reality get 
place in ed Underſtandings. v noyi0aperey, 8 

Woay dpy uy. | EET 
* — by theſe Words of 8 ocrates, that 
we are always in Danger of being deceived = 


(+) Pag. 606. £ 
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the induſtrious Artifices of Painting, * is 
wn moſt perfect, when it. maſt impoſes 
But this Ilhafion,. does not conſiſt in the In. 
vention which reigns. throughout the Picture, nor 
in the ſimple Delineation, nor yet in the Expreſ- 
fons the Painter: gives his Figures. What then 
is that falſe Impreſſion Painting gen upon our 
Senſes? Tis = apparent Re mblance of a Fi- 
gure to the Model it is deſigned. to repreſent, 
while it is not really ſo. Commonly the Figure 
appears of a: middle. Size, when it is really of a 
much larger one; or it ſeems ſmall, and yet the 
Model is far from being ſuch. In fine. . the II- 
. conſiſts in repreſenting the F ore, and Back- 
Relieve, and the dinking fo well, 
that notwithſtanding the Equality 2 the plain 
Surface, upon Which Things are painted, we are 
made to imagine, that we. ſee quite another 
Thing than is really in the Picture; we find the 
Truth of Art there, but by Deseit, and to the 
Prejudice of hiſtorical Truth. 

The Ancients therefore dune Cething of 
Ferſpective; they were ſenſible. of the Uſe of 
it. and they poſſeſſed the Secret of making the 
Effects of their Repreſentations ſerve to the Per- 
fection of the End they propoſed by them. The 
Principle which. guided them in thus impoſing 
upon the Senſes, was the Modification of Size 
and Form; at was the Madification of Colours, 
by augmenting or diminiſhing their Force and 
Splendor. ' They muſt then have. underflped De- 
gradation. 


Taking the two Paſſages I have cited for a 


-fimple Teſtimony given by Socrates, of what was 
practiſed and effected by the Ancients in their 
Paintings, without doing any Violence to his 

any, 
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Words, we might deduce from them the = 
cipal Precepts of Berſpective. We ſce, in what. 
Socrates reports of the Skill of the. Artiſts i in his 
Time, what Leonardo; da Vinci telis us, in his 
Treatiſe of Painting, ought to be done vit ** 
ference to Perſpective (). 

The Changes of Proportions, 1 are fs 
preciſely expreſſed in the foregqing Faſſages, 
and ws which we find Examples in ancient and 
modern Works, were not, every one muſt owng 

done without Intelligence; and conſequently, 
there muſt have been certain fixed Rules for 
working in this Manner. Whatever the Standard 
may have been, whether Aſpect or Elevation, 
the Rules muſt have been derived from a certain 
Proportion that neceſſarily takes Place between 
the Points of Diſtance, and the Augmentation 
or Diminution of Figures. The Proportion 
muſt vary as the particular Points of. Diſtance 
vary, and could not have been determined with- 
out a very exact and 75 Knowledge of the 
Modifications of Sizes and Colours, fo as: to pro- 
duce any Appearance the Artiſt had a mind, and 
Wel to ſuch, a Degree as We en ancient 
Paintings very frequently did. 

?Tis then only by Arengthening or weakening 
the Lines of the Colours, that Painting impoſes 
upon our Senſes : And it is againſt the Enchant- 
ments of Degradation that Socrates ſays ue ought 
to armour ſelves with the Ruler and Compaſs : It 
is only by applying them to Figures that we can 
_ attain to hiſtorical Truth, and dſtinguh it from 
the Illuſion of Art. 

To throw Figures in a Picture at a Diftance, 
make ſome approach us, and others fiy off, was 
a Deceit in Painting, to which ancient Artifts 


were 
(Cf) Paris, 7651. 
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were no Strangers. Vitruvius has preſerved to 
us the Memory of an ancient Painter, Apatanus, 
He painted, for a ſmall Theatre in the City Tyal. 
les (g), a Scene, in which he repreſented, inſtead 
of Pillars, Statues of Centaurs, which ſupported 
Architraves, arched Roofs, and Domes. Above 
theſe he painted a ſecond Order, ſupporting o- 
ther Domes, Roofs of which one half c only was 
ſeen, and all the Ornaments of the Tops of the 
Buildings. „„ lte 
„ This Scene, ſays the learned Tranſlator of 
&« Vitruvius, had fo beautiful an Effect, becauſe 
e the Painter had managed the different Parts ſo 
<« artfully, that this Architecture had all its 
6c Juttings.“ 2 . ELL ht: 44 = 
The Text literally ſignifies, that this Scene 
wonderfully pleaſed the Sight propter aſperitatem, 
becauſe of its Roughneſs, or rather becauſe of its 
Inequality ; which proceeded from placing the 
Lights and Shades ſo judiciouſſy, that they 
had a very ſtrong Relief, and ſeemed to come 
out; ſo that the Cloth, as ſmooth and flat as it 


was, appeared prominent in ſome Parts, and 


hollow in others. It was impoſſible that certain 
Parts in this Picture could appear to be advanc'd 
and to ſtand out, and others not appear ſunk 
and at a Diſtance, which 1s the whole Secret of 
Perſpective. Tho' this Conſequence be evident, 
and involved (fo to ſpeak) in the very Terms of 
this Paſſage, I ſhall however endeavour' to 
ſtrengthen and confirm it; and that from ano- 
ther Teſtimony of the ſame Yiiruvius and his 
French Tranſlator. Democritus and Anaxagoras 
(V) have wrote upon this Subject, and ſbeun by 
what Artifice a Point being taken in a certain 
VV Places, 


) Vitruv. I. 7. cap. 85. . 
25 Pref. I. 7. 4 3 EE 
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Place, the Lines may be ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent 
Buildings, or Scenes made for the Decoration 
Theatres, to ſuch Perfection, that tho all be paint- 
ed upon a flat Surface, yet ſome Parts ſhall appear 
vg and ſtand out, and others to retire and 
Painting hatha Lan peculiar to it; and 
thoſe who underſtand it, will readily agree we 
cannot otherwiſe expreſs the Illuſions of "Perfpec- | 
tive, when we have Occaſion to ſpeak of its Ef- 
fects. If we ſhould attempt any further Explica- 
tion. of this Paſſage, we ſhould but render it more 
obſcure. + 8 

The Ancients then were not ignorant of Per- 
ſpective; ſo that if the Merit and Excellence 
of Painting depend upon that, we can't de- 
ny that this Art had attained to its Perfection 
among them. e e eee 157 

It is by the Signification of the Terms in the 
Paſſages already quoted, that we muſt fix the 
Meaning of the following ones; and above all, 
of the Encomium Pliny gives to the Painter 
Pampbilus (i), where he commends his exten - 
five Learning, and more eſpecially his extraordi- 
nary Skill in Arithmetick and Geometry, which 
Sciences Pamphilus thought of abſolute Neceſ- 
ſity to the Perfection of his Art. - Surely we do 
not pay too great a Compliment to this Painter, 
by allowing him to have had ſome Idea of Per- 
ſpective, ſeeing he is ſaid to have been ſo able a 
Geometrignne. 5 on ni ren | 

Apelles, inſtructed in the School of Pampbilus, 
fo ſuperior to all who had gone before him, and 
inimitable by all who came after him, could not 
have carried the Art to ſuch a height of Perfec- 
tion, had he been deſtitute of that Science which 


2 alone 
(i) Lib. 35. 
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alone can regulate the Proportions of Figures in 
a Picture. Upon this depends Grace and Beauty: 
And in theſe —_— conſiſted the proves * 
cellency of his Works (“). 
Pliny adds, that Amphion excelled Apelies is | 
the Diſpoſition and Ordonnance of a Picture; and 
Aſclepiodorus in proportion iug the Diſt ances: be- 
teen the Parts of the ſame Figure, or. rather be- 
tween the ſeveral Figures in the ſame Pitture. This 
laſt Senſe is more intelligible- and conſiſtent than 
the former. But it belongs to Perſpective to re- 
gulate and mark the Intervals or Diſtances be- 
tween Figures. 

In fine, Painting is a Kind of Pantry it is 
mute Poetry: It is therefore very natural to com- 
pare them, and to judge of the' Progreſs of the 
one by that of the other. The Poets have of. 
ten furniſhed the Painters with their fineſt Ideas; 
and it is incomprehenſible how Painting could 
have continued fo imperfect, as not to have for 
a long Time underſtood a Rule which is of prin- 
cipal Uſe in the Compoſition of Pictures, fince 
it muſt: be owned; that the Poets themſelves ob- 
ſerved this Rule in their Works; for there is a 
Kind of Degradation in their Pictures. Euripi- 
des, for Inftance, in his Ipbhigenia, has accurately 
diftinguiſhed and. marked the pri ncipal Perſon- 
ages concerned in this great Action: Ipbigenia 
bravely devotes herſelf for her Country: Aga- 
memnon filences the Sentiments of his paternal 
Tenderneſs: Achilles forgets his Love: All the 
other Chara cters have a Relation to the _— 
of Ipbigenia, and a cloſe Union: Nothing can 

be better connected. But theſe Perſonages are 
preſented in a ſort of Lontano, and the Poet gives 
but a Glimpſe of them: He turns the es?” 


© Ibidem. 
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of his Spectators wholly to Iphigenia: He gives a 
particular Character to every . Who his any 
Share in the main Action. Now fuppoſe, in- 
ſtead of painting this Hiſtofy by Words, we 
were to repreſent it by Colours, this Picture muſt 
2 2 Time and Place; the 
Compoſition muſt be judicious; the principal Fi- 
| 3 be accurately diſtinguiſhed by f — 
and elegant Deſign,” and extabited. in ſtronger 
Colours than the reft : Each duftht to Have his 
| peculiar and true Character, and to ſpeak his 
proper Sentiments: The other Perſonages in this 
Piece will be caſt at a Diftanee, and be expreſs'd 
by feebler Strokes and Colours.” 
We have Reaſon to think, that what we have 
now ſuppoſed poſſible and fit to be done, was 
actually executed by Timanther, conformably to 
the Deſign Euripides had delineated, Nis Picture 
has been highly commended by the greateſt Male 
ters (J), or at leaſt by the moſt intelligent Judges. 
This Painter had tranſplanted into his Picture 
even the Expreſſions of the Poet; and it has been 
remarked, that after having repreſented the Pu- 
rents and Friends of Iphigenin each with a diffe- 
rent Character of Grief, having thus exhauſted all 
the Riches of Expreſſion, he painted Agamemmon 
covering his Son. This was a ſure and moſt in- 
gerious Way of making the Exceſs of Afflie- 
tion to be felt by the Spectators: He left them 
to judge of it by the Strength of the Expreſ- 
ſions in the Countenances of Achilles, Mentlans, 
Ajax, and Calcbas. As preciſe as the Teſtimo- 
nies I have reported, and as juſt as the Conſe- 
quences I have drawn from them are, yet no- 
thing ſeems to me to favour my Sentiment more, 
than the Obſervations which have beth made uß- 
on ſeveral Gems in the King's Cabinet: In theſe 
| we 
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we ſee a remarkable Degradation of the Figures 
ſuitable to the Place of each, in the Plan of the 
Repreſentation. The famous Stone; known un- 
der the Name of Michael-Angelo's Seal, is one of 
thoſe; for I think we need not trouble our ſelves - 
much with the Suſpicions that may come into 
Some Minds about its Antiquity : *Tis too well 
known, that it could not have been the Produe- 
tion of the Age, in which we muſt; if it be mo- 
dern, ſuppoſe it to have been wrought. The 
Want of Perſpective in Trajar's Pillar, which is 
the ſtrongeſt Argument Charles Perrault has been 
able to bring of the Excellence of modern Sculp- 
ture above that of the Ancients, is therefore not 
ſufficient. to efface the Glory of the Ancients. 
For, beſides that it is contrary to all the Pre. 
and Rules of good Reaſoning ancient and 
modern, to found a general Induction upon a 
ſingle Example, Mr. Perrault knew better than 
moſt others, that the great Maſters often ſet 
themſelves above Rules, to attain the more ſurely 
to their Aim. They have their Licences, and 
when they are judiciouſly taken, and turned to 
the Advantage of the Work, either with regard 
to Beauty or Grace, it is then a Merit to have 
dared to enfranchiſe one's ſelf from the Yoke of 
Rules. If Licences be juſtifiable in any Part of 
Sculpture or Painting, it is with reſpect to Per. 
ſpective. Mr. Du Freſnoy recommends the Ob- 
ſervance of it in his Poem on the Art of Paint- 
ing; but he advertiſes us at the ſame time, that 
we ought to be upon our Guard not to ad- 
here to it too ſcrupulouſly. We ought to ſubject 
ourſelves to it, while it leads us into an agree- 
able and ſecure Way of attaining to the End 
Painting propoſes, which is, Pleaſure to the —_ 
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and Satisfaction to the Spectator, but to abandon 
it whenever it would take us out of that Road, 
or when keeping to it would not gain that End. 
It is upon the ſame Principles that Mr. de Piles 
has obſerved, that the great Painters have neglect- 
ed regularly to make Objects more apreeable ; 
that the ancient Sculptors, not judging it proper 
to follow exactly the Gramerval of Perſpective, 

have made the diſtant Figures in Trajan's (a) Pil- 
lar larger than thoſe which are nearer the Sight. 

Mr. de Piles, whoſe Authority in theſe Matters 
ought to have no leſs Weight than Mr. Perraults, 
owns, that the Want of Degradation in Trajar's 
Pillar did not proceed from Ignorance of Per- 
ſpective, but from the Artiſt's Deſign, ſuperior 
to all Rules of Art, of pleaſing the Sight, by ren- 
dering the Objects more palpable and ſenſible. 
The Rule of degrading Figures according to 
their Places in the Plan, is not of indiſpen- 
fible Neceſſity; and no Perſon has a Right to 
pronounce an Artiſt, who hath not obſerved it, 
ignorant of the Art, fince the technical Part 
may. ſometimes: be . judiciouſly ſubmitted: to the 
Perfection of his Work. ee e 


(a) See ſome excellent Obſervations upon Trajan s and 
Antoniat's, Pillars, and upon the Licenſes belonging to Deſigns, 
Baſ-relievos, Engravings, and other Works of that Kind, in 
the Earl of Shaftrsbrys Nogjon of the Tablature of the Judg- 
ment of Hercules. The whole Subject of ancient Painting hath 
been lately ſet in full Light by: a Treatiſe upon the 2 
of the. Ancients, by G. Turnbull, L. L. D. It contains bot 
the Hiſtory and te Philoſophy of the Art; and there the 
latter, as well as the former is collected from -Paſlages in an- 
cient Authors relative to Painting. What reſpects their Skill 
in FPerſpective, is confi in the 4th Chapter, where this 

Diſcourſe is commended. 7 
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Same REFLEXIONS upon the 
PoLITENESS of the Romans. 


By Mr. $1M0N.* 


"A FTER Men began to live in Cities, and 
A in a more commodious and leſs ſavage 
Manner, their Reaſon inſpired them with rect- 
procal Regards towards one another, which each 
Nation expreſſed differently, according - to its 
particular Genius. Ht bo no aig 
The Eaſterns, who have lively Imaginations, 
warm Hearts, and very ſupple Minds, were very 
expreſſive, paſſionate and humble in their exter- 
nal Civilities. The Reception Lot and Abraham 
gave the Angels, whom they took for Men ; 
the Submiſſions of Abigail to David to appeaſe 
his Wrath; and the Proteſtations this Prince 
made to Saul, after the Adventure of the 
Cave, are Inſtances of that Oriental Politeneſs, 
which was carried to ſuch Exceſs by the Chal- 
deans, Medes and Perſians, who were bred up 


In 
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in Dependence, under a deſpotick Domination? 
which was rever'd to an idolatrous Pitch. 

The Europeans, who have naturally a graver 
Turn, and are more ſtubborn and indocile, and 


could never ſo eaſily ſubmit to abſolute Go- 
vernment, teſtified their Friendſhip, Eſteem and 


Reſpect in a more ſimple and leſs e ” 


Manner. 

Thus the ancient Greeks, accuſtomed to the 
Equality which prevails in free and popular 
States, repelled, as inſupportable Meanneſſes, all 
thoſe ſervile Submiſſions which the Kings-of Per- 
fia exacted from them, who had ſo couragiouſ- 
ly expoſed their Lives in their Service. 
Tho' the Manners of the Halians were much 

ſoftened by the different Greek Colonies, which 
from Time to Time mingled with them, yet 
they appear to have livd together with r more 
Probity than Ceremony. - 

Rome, founded of a confuſed 5 of 
very unpoliſh'd Nations, was for a long Time 
very coarſe in her Manners. The Toils' of 
War and of a ruſtick Life, long kept up 
the original Barbarity of the Romans. Go- 
vernment began to civilize them. Neceſſity 
rendered the Populace ſubmiſſive and reſpect- 
ful; and Ambition made the Great cour- 
teous and affable. At laſt, Plenty, Luxury, 
and Literature, together with their Commerce 
with the Greeks, whoſe ancient Virtue had now 
degenerated into Politeneſs, brought towards the 
End of the Republick, and under the firſt Em- 


perors' Roman Urbanity to its Perfection. But 


it decreaſed infenſibly, and during the Deca. 
dence of the nee declined into Servility and 
Meanneſs. 7 + 

Mr. Saen judging ſuch A Subject as ſulcep⸗ 
tible of Ornament, as proper for Inſtruction, 
| Cc 2 choſe . 
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choſe to treat of it at different Repriſes. But becauſe 
of thoſe different Epochs of Roman Politeneſs, 
the firſt could afford but very little Entertain- 
ment, and the Third hath not ſufficient Dignity 
to deſerye to be treated of, he confined him- 
ſelf to the Second, in Which Roman Good- 
breeding was at its higheſt Perfection. To 
handle this Matter in due Order, he firſt of all 
deſcribed the ordinary Marks of Reſpect and 
| Submiſtion, which Inferiors paid to their Supe- 
riors; next, the Teſtimonies of Humanity and 
Condeſcenſion Superiors rendered to their Infe- 
riors 4 and laſt of all, the Rules of Decency and 
Civility obſerved amongſt Equals: A Point we 
ſhall here but very lightly touch, becauſe it is 
explained at great — in other Diſcourſes ; 
_ —_ Life of the Romans. a” 
The Great, who at the Foundation of Rome 
were only diftinguiſhed from the lower Ranks 
of the People, in order to be their Protectors, 
— latter being then only attached to the for- 
er by Ties of Gratitude, became afterwards 
Maſters of an Infinity of voluntary Slaves, ava- 
ritious Citizens, and intereſted Chents: And it 
was then that the abje& Spirit of the one, and 
the Arrogance of the other, introduced an un · 
wieldy Load of Ceremonies. 
It — almoſt an indiſpenſible Obliga tion 
to go every Morning to the Levees of —— 
of — to whom one either was, or would 
appear to be attached. Citizens, and not un- 
| frequently Magiſtrates, ran about from Houſe 
to Houſe, to pay Morning Comp liments to ſame 
great Man, who had . Ho 
in his Turn to a greater than himſelf. 
The Form in paying this, Compliment. was to 
5 one's Hand to his * and to advance 
| in 
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in that Poſture towards the Perſon to whom the 
Viſit was made; whence comes the Word 
adore ; for thus alſo were the Gods ſaluted, with 
this Difference alone, that one did not uncover 
to the Gods, and to the Great it was a neceſſary 
Piece of Homage. , . 3 

It was alſo a Mark of Reſpect, to kiſs the 
Perſon's Hand one went to pay his court to. 
Soldiers ſaluted by lowering their Arms; But we 
do not find that the ordinary Salutation was ac- 
companied with any Bending. of the Body, or. 
Genuflexion. Theſe ſervile Ceremonies were 
not introduced till after the Diſſolution ef the 
PFF 

The Morning Vifits were paid in a Robe of 
Ceremony, i. e. in the white Gown, which was 
the Dreſs among the Romans. The Clients in- 
terchang'd their Civilities one with another, till 
the Patron appeared, or they were told he had 
gone out privately by a Back- door, to eſcape 


their Compliments. If he went out publickly, 
his Vifitars made a Circle about his Chair or 
Sedan. Some ſhewed their Zeal by keeping off 
the Croud; others by geo to get as near 
their Patron as they could to ſee him, and be 
ſeen by him. Generally ſpeaking, an Inferior ne- 
ver fail'd to get up when a great Man enter d 
into any Aſſembly, and. to. keep uncover'd in 
his Preſence; to give him the Middle, which 
was the moſt honourable Place; to give him 
the right Hand in walking with him 3 to ſtop 
when he ſtop'd, and to leave the higheſt Part 
of the ' Pavement free for him when one met 
him in the Streets. 33 
In Viſiting, the Cuſtom was to ſend in one's 
Name in a certain Form, and to be introduced 
into the Apartment by a Maſter of Ceremonies. 
GS 4 There 
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There was no Diſpenſation from this Conſtraint 
and Formality but by the Right of great Inti- 
macy, except on certain ſolemn, privileg d 
Times, ſuch as New- year's Day, and the Pa- 
tron's Birth-day, on which Occafions he preſent- 
ed himſelf publickly to receive Compliments 
from every body. It is needleſs to take Notice 
of their Attention on ſuch Days to their Dreſs, 
to be clean and proper, in which was reckoned 
a neceſſary Badge of their Deſire to pleaſe,” or to 
the other Decencies concerning which Cicero has 
laid down ſuch Jadicious Rules 1 in Ins . on 
of Offices. 

Entertainments were no les e with 
Formalities than other Meetings and Viſits. 
The Lays eſtabliſhed with Reference to them, 
are too well known to need to be repeated here. 
If one had the Honour to entertain any Perſon 
of Diſtinction, the Choice of his Company was 
left entirely to him, and who he pleaſed were 
aſk*d in his Name. If an Inferior was invited 
by his Superior, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
go in full Dreſs ; and Civility conſiſted not in 
taking the worſt or leaſt honourable Place, but 
that which the Maſter of the Feaſt had mm 
ed for him. : 

A Maſter-carver cut the Victuals with 
Art, and diſtributed them among the Geddes 
To this Cuſtom Ovid alludes, when he recom- 
mends touching them with the Fingers in the 
| ul delicate Manner ; for Forks were not then 

mw. 
1 general Rules of Decency which Reaſon 
or Cuſtom had introduced into Converſation a- 
mongſt Perſons of Rank and Dignity, were alſo 
obſerved in their Epiſtolary Commerce. We 
find 1 in Ciceros, and in Pliny's, and in _ 8 

etters, 
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Letters, perfect Models of that Urbanity which 


was ſo peculiar to the Romans. One may ſee 
from them with what Delicacy they endeavoured 
to gain the Eſteem and Affection of thoſe whoſe 
good Graces they ambition'd : The polite Ad- 
dreſs with which they recommended a Friend: 
The obligmg, courteous Terms they uſed in 


demanding Favours, in congratulating upon Suc- . 
ceſs, or in paying Compliments of Condolance. 
Mean while, tis obſervable, that the Shadow of 


Liberty, which ſeemed to put all the Citizens 
upon à Level, notwithſtanding the vaſt Diſtan 
ces Wealth and Power had made among 


them, preſerved for a long Time an Air of Sim 
plicity in their Letters, that ſets the high · ſtrain' d 


Expreſſions, which often make all the Merit of 
ours, in a very ridiculous Light. An obliging 


Wiſh at the Beginning, and an affectionate Ad- 


vice at the End, were all the Ceremonial. 

It muſt be added to the Honour of the Ro- 
mans, they paid the ſame Reſpect to the Aged, 
as to Perſons of Quality; and the Homage they 
rendered to their Parents was ſo great, that a 
Son or Son · in- aW never preſumed to bathe: with 
a Father, or Father- in- law. | 


Promotion to Places of Truſt and Dignity | 


depended upon the Suffrages of the People: 
And this obliged the Great to be humane and 
affable. Ambition and Vanity found their Ac- 
count in Humility and Complaiſance. : 

Candidates for publick Employments being 
under the Neceſſity of making court to the 
loweſt Citizens ; after having in the Morning 
very graciouſly received all who came to viſit 
them, went through the City to ſollicite, cloath- 


ed in white, and attended by their Friends, 


Neighbours, and Clients. The moſt illuſtrious 
| CC 4 - Ma- 
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Magiſtrates who intereſted themſelves in a Com, 
petitor for any Office, waited upon him to re- 
commend him to the People. The Candidate 
having his Nomenclator with him to tell 
him every one's Name he met, embraced 
every body who came in his Way... — It 
was chiefly by ſuch Courteſies that one raiſed 
himſelf to any 2 or could maintain it. The 
firſt Emper u'd themſelves upon their Com- 
hair ah wry fe bility. Auguſtus refuſed with 
arks of Indignation he high Title the People 
offered to him. He admitted promiſcuouſly all 
the Citizens to his Morning Leveez and took it 
ſo much amiſs if any one accoſted him with any 
Appearance of Fear, that he ſeverely upbraided 
a Petitioner for preſenting him his Memorial, as 
if he had been giving a Piece of Money to an 
Elephant. 

The Publick Place was the Rendezvous hon 
all the Citizens made a daily Traffick of exchang- 
ing Compliments and mutual Proteſtations of 

Love and Friendſhip. Intereſt and Decency con- 
curred to keep up this Commerce: But the Ho- 
nour and Advantage of the Republick ſometimes 
had a Share in it; or at leaſt were made the Pre- 
text for it, for there was as little Sincerity in this 
Traffick as in any other. Thoſe who embrac'd 
and ſaluted with the ſeemingly warmeſt Affection, 
were not a bit better F » Af for all that fair 
Shew. 

The firſt Manner of faluting became at laſt ſo 
incommodious, on account of the many diſagree- 
able Perſons one was expoſed to, and whom one 
could not in Civility rebuke, that Tiberius was forc- 
ed to forbid it hy an Edict. But it ſeems this Pro- 
hibition did not long take place; for r 
complains heavily 0 * nauſeous Cuſtom, and 


freely 


freely tells one Poſthumius, that he preferred a 
little leſs Honour to a very offenſive Piece of 


Politeneſs. | 


ents to Friends on their 


cetemonious Viſits, and in complimenting them 
on certain Emergencies, in attending their Fa- 
mily Aſſemblies, Marriages, or Merry-meetings, 
where they were invited, in drinking to one 
another's Health, and that very frequently out 
of the ſame Cup, and in toſting to one another 
their abſent or preſent Friends. 

The Complaiſance paid to the Ladies at Rome, 
leaves no Room to doubt but there were as many 
Refinements in this Part of Politeneſs as in any 
other. But with Reſpe& to that Article, Mr. 
Simon thought it "ſufficient juſt to mention the 


chief Privileges they enjoyed, ſuch as that of be- 


ing carried in Chairs —_— the City, of hav- 
mg . diſtinguiſhed Places ſet apart for them at 
publick Spectacles, and of having a Right to the 


Honour of a Funeral Oration. 
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PART I. 


HE. Terms Urbanus and Urbanitas in 
Latin, are Words which have very con- 
a; undetermined Ideas affixed to them. I 
propoſe i in this Diſcourſe to develop their Mean- 
ing, and to indièate the principal Authors who 
excelled in what the Romans called Urbanity. 

And becauſe every Writer ought to have the 
publick Utility as much in View as poſſi- 
ble, I ſhall alſo endeavour to point out the 
Way of attaining to this Perfection. 1 w 

; 1 5 
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Subject be ſuitable to the End of theſe Aſſemblies, 
this certainly is; for the Urbanity of which 1 
am to treat, is the Charm of politè Literature; a 
Charm without which it happens to the Sciences 
and the other good Qualities of the Mind, as it 
does to Fruits, Which /however! goed to the 
Taſte, do not pleaſe the Eye for Want of at 
Beauty and Grace they ought to abe? 00 
Tis ſurpriſing, that in ſuch a Language as 


ours, and in ſo polite a Nation, the Word Ur- 


banity ſnould have found ſuch Difficulty in be- 
ing admitted. For tho'ꝰ many excellent Wri⸗ 
ters have us'd it, and tho' the Academy for the 
French Language has authoriz' d it, we can't ſay 
that it is even yet in current Uſage: I have had 


ſome Pleaſure in enquiring into the Reaſon of 


this; and I can't think: that it is: becauſe the 
Word is too long, as ſome have imagined ; 
nor becauſe. it is almoſt Latin; for how many 
Words have we in our Tongue of the ſame 


length, which are evidently as near a-kin to the 


Roman Language? Civility, Humanity, not to 


mention an Infinity of other Words, are they 
not liable to the ſame Exceptions? We muſt 


therefore look about for ſome other Reaſon. For 


to have Recourſe here to the unaccountable 
Whimſicalneſs of Languages, is very like re- 
ſolving phyſical Effects into occult Qualities. 

I fancy that we French, who ſeldom examine 
Things to the Bottom, have not perceived the 
Neceſſity of this Term; and have imagined 
that our Words Politeneſs and Gallantry compre- 
hend all that is meant by Urbanity. But thoſe 
who think ſo are miſtaken. / For the Word al- 
ways fignifies more, and ſometimes quite a diffe- 


rent Thing. Beſides, Urbanjtas among the Romans 
| | | a 
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was 4 proper. Ward, ſignifying that Politeneſs 
. on ideing the Capt of 
peculiar to W as of 
the Empire, was called by Way of Eminence, 
Urbs, the City. lawman 1 Politeneſs 
not being the Pr eof any, Town in par- 
ticular, not even of our r but of the 
Court, the Term Urbanity, to fay the Truth, 
becomes a metaphorical one, with the Want! of 
which we can well diſpenſe. In dne, the Idea 
it conveys into our Mind, not very pre- 
. 2 that is the Reaſon why: 1640 not yet ac 
en is very frenge: By "that the Word | 
Urbanity among the \Romans" themſelves. was 
varioully defined, Hence it is manifeſt, that 
they themſelves had not a very diſtinct Idea 
of its Meaning. So true is this, that woe 
Lud Detern, taken. in 4 Senſe. We have 
an Example of this in re "_— he ms be 
HENS woe Mere: 7 * 2 N c 


V5 Sed timti ut e furihe mirora alete | 535 
Diſimulator opis propriæ, mibi commodus 111 


Sic ego maforis fugiens epprobria_culpe, - 
Frontis ad Urbanæ deſcendi pramie. 


| Where ex that lars don, e 


——— in a good Senſe. But it is not 
eaſy to determine its preciſe Meaning, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, to determine in what the Roman 
VUrbanity conſiſted ; for this Reaſon, that the 
Latin Authors who have wrote on this Sub- 

ect, differ one from another. By theſe Au- 
won I mean Cicero, Ae and ar. 

ef 1- 


As far as I have been able to obſerve, | 
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Matſa, hs had wrote a Treatiſe upon Urba- 
nity, and whoſe Opinion of the Matter we ſhould 
not now have known, had not Quintilian been 
at Pains to hand it down to us. Ii in theſe 
Weiters we muſt endeavour to ſind the true Idea 
of Roman Urbanity. Let us begin with Cicero, 
to whom, whether in Reſpect of Learning or 
Politeneſs, we cannot refuſe. the firſt Place a- 
mongſt Authors, Some Moderns, who have 
but very lightly ſkimm'd this Subject, have 
confidently told us, bat Cicero himſelf did not 
know bow to Ane it and this is almoſt all 
they have told us. It is true, that Cicero in his 
Treatiſe of illuſtrious Qrgiers,. when Brutus 
aſks in what he placed the Difference between 
the Orators of Rome, and thoſe of the Provinces, 
replies, There is none at all except this, that rr 
Orators baue a Vindure of. Urbanity, the otbers 
have not. Upon which Brutus deſiring to know 
what he underſtood by this Tncue of Urba- 
nity, Cicero adds, 1 know there is ſuch a Thing, 
but I can't well tell you what it Ic. But after- 
wards Cicere fully explains, his Nation of it; 
for addreſſing himſelf to Brutus, the ſays, I ever 
you go into Gaul, you' will eaſily: camprebend what 
4 mean, Ther: Words are ufd we" never bear 
at Rome; and ſetting afide ſuch improper Wargs 
(for theſe we can diſaccuſtom ourſelogs to) another 
Thing of greater Importance is, that e Romans 
bave an Accent and Manner of - Pronunciation 
which is infinitely ſuseter aud more poliſped than 
that in the Provinces. I remember, continueth 
he, 10 bave ſeen T. Tinca, a NMatiue of Plaiſanee, 
aà very agreeable Man, and 1yho was nothing in- 
ferior io our Friend Granius in Nlauſanury. 1 
likd to ſee them match d together. : There was; 4 
charming Conteſt aubo ſbould ſay the wittief 


Things; 


4 
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Wings; and in truth, T. Tinca had as much 
Vit as Granius; but the latter far ſurpaſſed 
him by a certain Air of Urbanity he bad ſuchd 
in with the firſt' Air be reſpired. And for this. 
Reaſon I am not Surpriſed at what we are 
told of Theophraſtus. He -cheapened ſomething 
* an old Woman of Athens was ſelling, - Aud 
the old Woman told him, Stranger, you may 
* haggle as much as you ges but you ſhan't 
« have it one Farthing cheaper. Theophraſtus, 
« .cyþho had been à lon — as at "Athens, and had 
46 the Reputation of f Packing: well, as not a little 
« ſtartled to find that bis Accent diſtover d him 
« 0 be a Foreigner, and that be could not pot 
<6 paſs for a Native. ] believe therefore, ſays 
Cicero, that there is | a Way of pronouncing our 
Tongue, which is peculiar to us, as there was a 
certain Pronunciation of the Greek: which was 2 
culliar to be Athenians. 5 

From this Paſſage, and che Examples Craſſus 
brings in the ſecond Book concerning the -Ora- 
tor; that of Lælia, who ſpoke ſo well, ſays he, 
that when he heard her ſpeak, he thought he 
heard a Plautus or Nævius; tliaat of Cornelia, 
whoſe Children ſeemed to have embibed with her 
Milk, the Charms of her agreeable Converſation; 
that of Catulus likewiſe, whom he gives as a 
perfect Pattern of amiable Speech, and to 
whoſe: Graces he oppoſes the Ruſticity of Cotta. 
* From all this, I ſay, we may fee firſt 

of all, that the native Romans had very delicate 
Ears; ſecondly,” that their Language was more 
difficult to pronounce well than ours; and in 
the laſt Place, that the Urbanity of which we 
are treating was much more highly eſteemed 
then, than it now is. But, which is more to 
1 my * yet, it is manifeſt from what- =—_ 

| en 
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been ſaid, that Cicero placd Urbanity in Purity 
of Language, together with a ſweet and pleaſ- 
ing Pronunciation. For this was what prin - 
cipally charm'd him in Catulus: Me autem tuus 
ſonus & ſuavitas iſta delectat, omitto verborum, 
quanquam eſt caput, ſed bunc dico ſuavitatem 
que exit ex ore. And in Lelia, whoſe Accent 
was ſo ſimple, that there was nothing of Af. 
fectation or Imitation in it, Sono ipſo vocis ita 
redto & ſimplici, ut nibil oftentationis aut imita- 
tionis afferre videatur. Whence he concludes. 
thus, Since then there is a Way of Speaking pe- 
culiar to the Romans, which diſtinguiſhes them from 
all the other Latius, ' confiſting in having nothing 
ſhocking or diſpleaſing in it; nothing that mates 
one too remarkable, or that ſavours ever ſo little 
of the Provincial or Stranger; let us attach our- 
ſelves to it, and let us carefully avoid, not only 
all Ruſticity, but every thing. that bath the leaſt 
Semblance of a Stranger. We have ſeen what 
was Cicero's Notion of Roman Urbanity, let us 
now conſider the Account Domitias  Marſa 
giveneBity „„ hl no 500 todo no. Noel 

This Author, who flouriſhed ſome time after 
Cicero, and a little before, Quintilian takes Ur- 
banity in a more extenſive Acceptation, and aſ- 
ſigns to it not barely Words, but Perſons and 
Things for its Object. According to him there 
is one Kind of Urbanity for ſerious Subjects, and 
another for Pleaſantry. He thinks every thing 

ſuſceptible of this Perfection, which he affirms 
to have been unknown to the Romans till theſe 
latter Times, when inſtead of ſaying Rome, they - 
uſed ſimply to ſay, he City. And ſo far he is 
in the right. But when he comes to give a De- 
finition of it, we may ſee he did not under- 
ſtand what it was. Lis, (a) ſays he, @ Quality 


tb foes | which 
ca) Quintil. Inſt. orat. lb. 6. = 
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which conſiſts in the Propriety and Conciſeneſs of 
a witty Saying that equally ſmarts and pleaſes, 


and is proper either for attacking or defending. ac«. 


cording 0 the Differences of Perſons and Occaſions, 
And in another Place, endeavo to explain 
Cato's Sentiments about it: Cato, fays he, 5 
a large Share of Urbanity; be excells N fine Say- 
inge, in ſmart Repartees; in Converſation, © vr at 
Table, in publick Aſſemblies and Circles, in pri- 
vate Company; in ſolemn. Harangues be has the 
Knack of letting fall very opportunely pleaſant 
Things, which exceedingly deligbt bis Hearers, 
It is eaſy to ſee that theſe Definitions are not 

For why confine . Urbanity to the 


Berit or Conciſeneſs of a Saying ? And be. 


Os were. the Deſcription juſt, every witty 
„ be a Stroke of Uthenity ; 5 which 

from being true, that, as Quintilian juſt- 
5 got en there are witty Sayings which Ur- 
banity does not permit either to 2 or to recite 
after another bas ſaid them, And 2uyintitian 
mentions theſe Definitions only to refute them, 


| tho? on other Occaſions he ſpeaks of Domitius 


Marſa with Eſteem, as a very learned and core 
rect Writer. | 

But fince we cannot find, nel 10 this as 
thor, nor in Cicero himſelf, a juſt ' Idea of Ur- 
banity, let us ſcarch- Quintilian next. It is he, 


in reality, who hath beſt explained himſelf upon 


this Subject. This Rhetorician, who had i 
— — as Judgment, has not forgot to treat of 
Quality, in his excellent Chapter upon 
ate And as Urbanity no where diſplays 
itſelf to greater Advantage, than in the Manner 
of Rallying and receiving Raillery, he begins 
by diſtinguiſhing the Meanings of ſeveral Words, 


which are often confounded Oe and pro- 


miſcuouſiy 


nne 3 
miſcuouſly uſed to fignify any thing that is plea- 
fantly ſaid. He with great Delicacy marks the 
Differences between all theſe Words 3 venuſt us, 
ſalſus, facetus, jocoſus, dicax, urbanus. For, ſays 
he, delicate Raillery is carried on with Urbanity ; 
and, if I am not greatly miſtaken, we under- 
fand by it a Politeneſs of Diſcourſe, which by 
the Terms it uſes, aud the Manner of uſing 
them, by the very Accent and Sound of the Voice, 
by. the: Pronunciation and the Air with which. it 
15 ſaid, diſcovers a Delicacy of Taſte joined with 
an unaffetted Tinfhure of Erudition, imbibed by 
Commerce with Men ef Letters , ſomething, in 
ne, the Oppoſite to which is Ruſticity. And 
towards the Cloſe of this Chapter, in refuting 
the Opinion of Marſus, ſee how he gives his 
own. In my Judgment, ſays he, Urbanity con- 
fiſts in this, that there be nothing ſhocking in the 
Wings we ſay, nothing: flat or groſs, nothing fo- 
reign, or that ſmells of the Provinces, either in 
the Terms, in the Pronunciation, or Geſture. So 
that we muſt not look for it in a fine or witty 
Saying, but rather in the whole Air of one's 
Diſcourſe, if we may ſo ſpeak; as among the 
Greeks, Atticiſm meant a certain Delicacy which 
was the Characteriſtick of the Ahenian Tafte and 
Manner. If contrary to my Opinion any one 
Chooſes to place Urbanity in a witty Saying, 
rather than in the whole Air of one's Diſcourſe, 
I think nothing can point out the Nature of 
it better than certain Sayings, which without 
making one laugh, are Prey of the ſame 
Kind with ſuch as do: Such as for Inſtance 
this, That Pollio was a Man of all Hours, to 
ſignify, that he was equally fit for Pleaſure, 
Speculation, and Buſineſs : And what was faid 
of a learned Perſon who could talk admirably 
; DS: upon 
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upon any Subject off-hand, That he had all th 
Dreakeres of his Mind in ready Caſh : And what 
Cicero wrote to Cerelia about his bearing the Do- 
mination of Cæſar ſo patiently, I requires Cato's 
Heart, or Cicero's Stomach. Let us add to theſe. 
Examples that of Horace, 


Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas conſulto < | 


And here I think we have the full and true 
Character of Urbanity. Becauſe Quintilian ſeems 
to place its principal Merit in a delicate Taſte 
joined with a ſecret Tincture of Erudition ac- 
quired by Converſe with Men of Letters ; ſome 
| miſtaking theſe laſt Words, may imagine, that 
a Scholar can hardly have this good Quality 
of Urbanity. But Horace here lets us know, 
that it well befits a learned Perſon, who bein 
always modeſt, accommodates himſelf to thoſe 
he converſes with or ſpeaks to, and is not fond 
of diſplaying his Erudition. And for this Rea- 
ſon Diſguiſe and Irony have always been fa- 
vourite Qualities with the greateft Men, Wit- 
_ neſs among the Greeks that Sage, who was the 
Ornament and Glory of Paganiſm, Sacrates : 
And among the Romans, Scipio. Africanus, the 
ſecond Africanus I mean, Son to Emilius Pau- 
lus : Both theſe are famous in Hiſtory for their 
uncommon Virtues ; but both are no leſs ſo, 
on account of this ironical Turn, which is pro- 
perly the Salt of Urbanity. ; 

To prove this, I need only recall to 
Memories, what Cicero ſays of both in his Se- 
cond Book of an Orator. Of this Chara#ter, 
ſays Tannius in his Annals, was Africanus; - * 

caduea 
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ralled by the Greeks dn. But the Perſon <wi0 
chiefly excelled in this pleaſant Duality, as they 
tell us ub beſt underſtood what it is, was So- 
crates. He far ſurpaſſed every one in Diſimula- 
tion and Irony, by his Facetiouſueſs and humane 

Io give therefore an adequate, clear Idea of 
Roman rbanity in a few Words, we may lay, 
urbamis is a Word, which taken in the propet 
Senſe ſigniſies a Citizen, as agreftis and ruſt icus 
ſignify- one who lives in the Country. Now as 
thoſe who live in the City commonly ſpeak bet= 
ter than the Country People, the Term Urba- 
nitas was uſed to characteriſe the Language of 
the former. And becauſe the Roman Language 

was no where ſpoke fo perfectly as at Nome, 
Rome being in Quality of the Capital of the Ems 
pire, called by Way of Eminence,Urbs, The City; 
as inſtead of ſaying Homer anciently, it was fart 
the Greek Poet; and as ſince we ſay the Latin 
Poet; inſtead of ſaying Virgil: Thus this Word 
Vrbanitas was as it wers conſecrated to fignify 
that Purity of Language, that ſweet and agree- 
able Pronunciation which diſtinguiſhed the true 
Romans from all the other People of 1taly, Ro. 
man Urbanity at firſt meant no more,; nor did 
Atticiſm originally ſignif, any other Thing. 
Cicero furniſtes us with a very con vincive Proof 
of this, when he ſays, That for a long Time 
Athens had not produced any learned Men, and 
had now no other Glory but that of being the Seat 
of the Sciences, abandoned by its axon Citizens,* 
to which Strangers went to ſtudy, attracted by 
the Reputation of 4 City which had formerly been 
in a very flouriſhing Condition However, contt- 
tinueth he, the meaneft Burgeſs of Athens /peaks 
better Language than the moſt learned Afiaticks 3 
EE, Dd 2 | nar 
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not that they uſe other Words, but with regard 
to the Sweetneſs and Agreeableneſs of their Pronun- 
ciation. Quintilian fays much the ſame. He 
places the whole Merit of Atici/m in the native 
Charms of the Attick Language; and to this he 
attributes the Superiority of the Greet Comick 
Poets above all others who had attempted to 
compoſe in the ſame Way. Comedy being an 
Imitation of the Ridiculous in Manners, in paint- 
ing it the Poets found an Advantage in their 
Tongue, which no other Lan nguage had. 
« For as to us, ſays he, with our Cæcilius, our 
C Plautus, our Terence, ſcarcely have we the 
Shadow of Comedy; and our Language ſeems 
to me to be ſo little ſuſceptible of the Graces 
of the Attick, and ſo unfit for Comedy, that 
& the Greeks themſe! ves were not able to ſuc- 
* ceed ſo well in it, when they . wy 
* other Dialect. . . 
It is then incontrovertible, that originally 
Roman Urbanity ſolely. conſiſted in Sweetneſs and 
Purity of Language. But afterwards this Term 
had a more comprehenfive Meaning, and was 
uſed to expreſs that Politeneſs which diſcovers 

itſelf not merely in the Speech, but in the Turn 
of the Mind, in the Air and Manner of Perſons. 
Nor was it long confined to ſo narrow a Sig- 
nification; for this Politeneſs taking often the 
Place of real Virtues, and rendering us very 
little better at Bottom, Urbanity came inſen- 
ſibly to be made a Moral Quality, or to ſpeak 
more properly, a Virtue, the Uſe of which con- 
ſiſts in rendering one amiable and fit for Society. 
Inſomuch that Urbanity, to take it in its juſt 
Senſe, hath come to mean the ſame with what 
the Greeks underfiood by Wes, _ the Latins by 
| mores, 
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mores, Manners. This we may infer from the 
Definition Quintilian gives of what we call Man- 
ners. I think, ſays he, what we mean by Man- 
ners, conſiſts above all in a certain gracious Turn, 
a Sweetneſs and Complaiſance which is ſo becom- 
ing and 'engaging, that the Perſons who have it 
never fail to charm all they bave to do with :© 
And the Perfection of Writing lies in eſtabliſhing 
this Character ſo well, that all the Writer ſays, 
appears to flow naturally from the Perſons and 
Things be treats of. „ 
Would not one imagine that he was defining 
Urbanity? Is not this the very Idea of it we 
form to ourſelves? If we look narrowly into 
Cicero, we ſhall find, notwithſtanding what hath 
been cited from him, that he had the ſame Con- 
ception of it. In fact, neither he nor Quintilian, 
or any other Author, has almoſt ever employ'd 
the Terms Urbanus and Urbanitas without ap- 
plying them to Manners ; either by joining ſome 
Word to them which determines them to that 
| Signification, or by the natural Senſe of the 
Phraſe. No other Proof of this is neceſſary, 
beſides the Paſſage of Cicero already quoted, 
where he ſpeaks of the Irony of Socrates ; that 
is, of that Urbanity turn'd to Pleaſantry, which 
made his Character. Socratem opinor in bac 

ironia diſſimulantiaque long lepore & humanitate 
omnibus preſtitiſſe. | 

| Lepore fi = the Wit and Manner : Hu- 
manitate reſpects the good Manners, or mo- 
ral Part. And to ſay the Truth, the ironical 
Character of Socrates did not conſiſt either in 
Derifion or Contempt; but in a certain Diſ- 
guiſe which was perfectly innocent: And ac- 
cordingly we find his Cotemporaries never com- 
plained of it. I might bring other Examples 
VV from 
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from Cicero, as when writing to Appius Pulcher, 
he ſays to him, Te hominem non ſolum ſapientem, 
verum etiam, ut nunc loguimur, urbanum, For it is 
telling him, he was not one of thoſe auſtere, moroſe, 
gloomy Sages, only proper to bring Philoſophy 
mto Diſrepute, but one who could give Charms 
to Virtue. And we may obſerve, in paſſing, 
from this Paſſage of Cicero, that in his Time the 
Word Urbauus was not very current. Thig 
makes 2uintilian ſay, Cicero favorem & urbanum 
nova credit. Cicero calls favor and. urbanus new 
Words, * | 
Delicate, polite Raillery was Urbanity z bit- 
ing ill-natur'd Raillery was no longer dignified 
by that Name, but was called dicacitas, ſcoffing, 
taunting, what Horace calls ſal nigrum, Cauſtick 
Salt. . 


| Ille Bioncis ſermonibus & ſale nigro. 


Hence two Things are plain. Firſt, that our 
Words Civility, Politeneſs, Gallantry, as I 
have already faid, are but bad Equivalents for 
expreſſing the Urbanity of the Romans: The 
Second is, that Urbanity, to define it well, be- 
ing a certain Character of Politeneſs mix'd with 
Goodneſs, which makes itſelf felt in the Turn 
of the Mind, in a Perſon's Sentiments and. Diſ- 
courſe ; it is a Quality ſo neceſſary to a Wri- 
ter, to a Man of Letters, to a Scholar, that 
without it, or if it be not very ſenſible in his 
Writings, he may gain Reputation to his Wit and 
Erudition, but not to his Perſon. | 

By the Help of theſe Ideas of Urbanity, it 
is eaſy to judge who are the Authors ancient 
and modern who have excelled in it. If we 

I. con- 


of the Romans, © 1407 
confine it to that Politeneſs of Taſte and Purit 
of Language, of which I ſpoke in the firſt Place, 
we cannot refuſe the Character to almoſt any of 
the Ancients, whoſe Works have eſcaped the 
Injury of Time, nor to a very great Number of 
Moderns. But conſidered as a Perfection that 
extends to Sentiments and Manners, there are 
but very few Writers who can lay claim to it. 

At the Head of this ſmall Number, we may 
without Heſitation place Homer. Thoſe graci- 
ous, delightful Ideas, with which his Writings 
are filled ; that eaſy and natural Choice in which - 
he excells ſo eminently ; that Sweetneſs of the 
Tonick Dialect, which he prefers to all others; 
thoſe beautiful Sentences which are ſo appoſitely 
diffuſed through his Poems; in fine, that ju- 
dicious blending of the Virtuous and Inſtructive 
with the Agreeable - What is all this but 
the Perfection of Unity, or rather the 28 %%% - 

of the Greeks ? In fact, ſetting aſide a few Cuſ- 
toms of his Age, which appear rude to us, 
more perhaps thro* our own Fault than that of 
_ thoſe Times, and for painting which Homer is no 
more to be blamed than Reubens and Yandyke 
now are, for having repreſented the Women they 
drew with Verdingales and Collars. 
 Befides, I know no Author who hath ſupaſſ- 
ed Homer in uniting Urbanity with the Grand 
and Sublime. Tho* Pindar be more renowned 
for his Elevation of Stile, yet there are Strokes 
of Urbanity in his Works which exceedingly 
charm. The learned Academician, who has given 
us ſo fine a Tranſlation of him, makes us feel 
this. Euripides and Sophocles have given ſuch 

Manners and Graces to their Tragedies, that we 
may ſee Urbanity was natural to them. And 
this may yet more = be faid of Anacreon. 

. 


We 
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We cannot . refuſe this Character to : Socrates, 

and much leſs to Demoſthenes, after the Teſtimo- 
ny Quintilian gives of him, or rather gives as 
the unanimous Sentiment of Antiquity. Demoſ 
thenem urbanum fuiſſe dicunt, dicacem negant, 
But we muſt own that this Quality is moſt re- 
markable in Plato. Never did any one better 
manage Irony, that Irony I mean, which has 
nothing but what is exceeding amiable in it. 
Inſomuch that Cicero ſays, he has immortalized 
himſelf by the Character of Socrates he has tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity, who by hiding the moſt 
ſteady and firm Virtue under the Appearances of 
common Life, and a Mind repleniſhed with a 
Knowledge of every Kind, under the moſt ſimple 
Exterior, acted a moſt ſingular and truly ad- 
mirable Part. The Latin Writers being better 
known, there is no occaſion to mention them. 
For who, for inſtance, does not know that Te- 
rence's Writings. abound ſo much in Urbanity, 
that they were in, his own Time aſcribed to - 
Scipio and Lælius, the two humaneſt and beſt- 
bred Men of Rome? And who does not feel 
that the Beauty of Hirgil's Poetry, the Delicacy 
of Horace's Wit and Expreſſion, the Tender- 
neſs of Tibullus, the marvellous Eloquence of 
Cicero, the ſoft Abundance of Titus Livius, the 
happy Conciſeneſs of Salluſt, the elegant Simpli- 
city of Phdrus, the prodigious Learning of Pliny 
the Naturaliſt, tie ſtrong Senſe of Quintilian, 
the profound Politicks of Tacitus — Who daes 
not feel, I ſay, that thoſe excellent Qualities, 
which are ſcattered amongſt ſo many different Au- 
thors, and which make the particular Character 
of each of them, are not all ſeaſoned with No- 
man Urbanity ? I pals therefore to RW | 


a 
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and not to be too long, I confine myſelf to our 
own Writers. irs Fa 


Since the Eſtabliſhment of | the | Academy. — 2 


the French Language, to write our Language, 
purely and politely is no longer a Merit, it is 
now become ſo common: But to write with Ur- 
banity is quite another Thing, I ſhall explain 
myſelf. According to the Principles we have 
laid down, Urbanus in Latin ſignifies almoſt the 
ſame as notre honneſte homme, Now where we 
give one this Character, what do we mean? 
If we take the Trouble to examine the Idea we. 
have in our Mind, we ſhall find that we con- 
ceive him to be a Perſon who looks like what he 
is, a Perſon of Wit and Politeneſs ; one who has 
a well-cultivated and well-furniſhed Mind, and 
withal Probity and Virtue. To write therefore 
with Urbanity, is to write politely, in a natural, 
eaſy Manner, which doth not favour of the 
Author, but ſhews Delicacy of Taſte and Diſ—- 
cernment, and withal, a thoroughly honeſt and 
virtuous Soul. When [ ſay Virtue, I do not ex- 
act that rigid Virtue which is meant by Vir pro- 
bus, in Latin, and Lhomme de bien in French, 
but a Sort of Virtue made as it were for Society. 
Whence I conclude, that thoſe unbluſhing Au- 
thors, who diſhonour themſelves by daring to 
hurt publick Virtue ; thoſe perverſe Spirits, who 
are capable of corrupting a whole Nation by 
their unlucky Talent of rhiming ſmoothly im- 
pious, obſcene Sentiments, are abſolute Stran- 
gers to Urbanity. I ſhall not here mention 
Rabelais, nor Marot, nor Regnier, nor Scarron, 
nor Fontain, whatever Merit they may have in 
other ReſpeRs : But I will cite Voiturs, Saraſin, 
Racine, Father Bouhours, and yet more eſpeci- 
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ally Vaugelat, and Pelliſſon. The latter hath ſo 
fully expreſſed this Character dun honneſte homme, 
in his Hiſtory of the French Academy: And the 
other, who was the Oracle of his Time for the 
Language, propoſes his Doubts and reſolves 
them in ſo polite a Manner, and with ſuch ami- 
able Modefty, that 1 make no Difficulty to 
give them both for perfect Models of the Ur- 
banity delongmg to our Language. When you 
read their Works, you feel the Love of cher 
Writings warm into Love to their Perſons; 
fach is the Effect of this rare Quality. Have 1 
not by defining it, and ſpeaking of it, excited an 
Emulation in the Reader to acquire it? Let 
me then treat of the proper Means for attain- 
mg to this Excellency. 1 


1 


— 


PART II. 


Roman Urbanity, like all other good Quali- 
ties, in order to be eminent muſt be equally 
owing to Nature and to Culture. By owing to 
Nature, I mean owing to a happy Birth; for 
ſome are born with a {tiff and perverſe Conſtitu - 


tion, others with a pliable and humane Temper ; 


ſome come into the World rude and untraRable, 
others ſoft and docile ; ſome thoughtleſs and 
volatile, others attentive and circumſpect; 


whence different natural Obſtacles and Further- 


ances with reſpect to the Virtue I am now treat - 
mg of. By owing to Cultute, I underſtand con- 
tinued Improvement, conſiſting in a good Edu- 
cation, and in the Care that ought to ſucceed to 
it. Let us fee how all this comes to be requi- 
ſite to the Formation of this — | 

[= 
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Urbanity, of which Cicero vaunts ſo much, in 

8 of the Ramans in his Time, and which 
in reality ſo ineſtimable. 

The Greeks, to ſignify a Perſon, who excelle 
in any Art, aid, he knew it hke one who had 
learned it in his Infancy (vic): And this 
we may in a particular Manner apply to Urba- 
nity. For if we do not take the Tincture in our 
early Years (or the Colour of it, to uſe Ciceros 
Words) hardly can we ever attain to it: And for 
this Reaſon the Ancients, who have treated of 
Education, have carried their Reſearches into 
Things which appear to us Moderns minute, i. e. 
very frivolous.  Chryfippus, for inſtance, chonghs 
it of Importance to find Nurſes of good Senſe, 
nay of Learning; and Quintilian thinks that at 
leaſt we ought to take care that they ſpeak well. 
* It is the Nurſe, /ays he, who is firſt heard by 
e the Infant; tis therefore her Voice and Words 
6 the Infant will imitate z but what is learned at 
* that Age makes a deep and laſting I - 
* fion. Let not the Infant then be accuſtamed 
“in his tendereft Years to a Language or Pro- 
* nunciation, which it ſhall afterwards be obliged , 
„ with great Difficulty:to unlearn. If any thing 
be confirmed by Experience, our Author's Reaſon 
is. To be convinc'd of this, we need only reflect 
how hard, not to ſay irony mea is, to get rid of 
a bad Accent one hath ured to. When 
does one entirely ſhake off the Gaſcoigne, Pro- 
vengal, or Parifian Accent, which laſt is per- 
haps the worſt of the three? This — | 
ſolely ariſes from Habit early contracted. 

— the Sounds which firſt ſtrike the tender 
Fibres of the Brain, and the firſt Ideas that enter 


into an Inſant-mind, make d forcible an Impreſs | 
| | fion 
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ſion upon it, that they can ſcarcely be effac'd by 
any Labour. And hence it is obvious, that it 
is of great Importance to accuſtom a Child be- 
times to that Purity of Language and Accent, 
which is one of the principal Ingredients of Ur- 
banity. Cicero does not extend his Views ſo far 
as Quintilian, but he would, have Parents and 
Preceptors to conſpire in giving early a Taſte of 
true Politeneſs to Infants; and it is to the happy 
Influence of Domeſtick Examples he attributes 
the Merit of the Gracchi, and of the illuſtrious Son 
of Lelivs. In reality, there are in all Languages 
very bad Accents, from which one preſerves 
himſelf with greatDifficulty. Witneſs Demoſthenes, 
who foynd it ſo hard to pronounce the Letter R, 
which he uſed to ſound like L. The moſt ſhock- 
ing Pronunciations are thoſe deſcribed by Cice- 
ro, in his third Book of the Orator, where he 


ſays, I would not have one ſound all the Letters 


in a Puerile, School-boy, affected Manner, nor yet 
let them ſlip careleſsly from him. I would not have 
one pronounce them too feebly, as if he let them 
drop from bis Lips, nor would I have him to 
give them too ſtrong a Sound, or too much Empha- 
Mis. Theſe Defects are almoſt always contracted 
in one's Infancy ; and therefore Quintilian, who 
hath over- look d nothing that relates to the Im- 
proyement of Speech, recommends moſt earneſt- 
ly that we hour: take Care no bad Habit take 
deep Root in us. To the End, ſays he, that a 

Child may acquire; early a neat Pronunciation, he 
Huli be accuſtomed to repeat/as quickly, and with . 
as much Volubility, as be can, certain barbarous 
Names, the - ill-coupled Syllables of which ſeem to 
be join'd together by Force, and not 'naturally ; 
2 likewiſe certain "—_ and Verſes conſiſting of 


harſh 


f 
, 
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harſh Words, which claſh and juſtle one with and 
ther. This is the Way to form that ſoft and 
poliſh'd Pronunciation which the Greeks called 
ru,; and which Cicero admired ſo* much in 
Catulus. Hanc dico ſuavitatem quæ exit er ore. 
But it is not enough to pronounce' Well, one 
ought to ſpeak well: The Eupbony of the Greeks 
is a ſmall Attainment, unleſs one join with it 
their 3pbosmiue, their Correctnefs and Purity of 
Language, called by the Latins, Emendala cum 
ſuavitate vocum euplanatio. This we can't ac 
quire without both the Knowledge of Rules and 
Practice. Rules are requiſite to ſhew and guard 
us againſt the principal Vices of Speech. We 
muſt therefore ſtudy them. Practice is neceſſary 
in order to avoid improper Words, or mean and 
low ones, which are directly contrary to Urba- 
nity. We muſt know them, and be inured to 
ſhun them. But Propriety and Purity of Lan- 
guage is learned from good Writers, and yet bet- 
ter from the Converſation of polite Perſons. 
Why do Women, in fact, ſpeak better than 
Men? It was ſo in Ciceros Time, as well as 
now, and he gives the Reaſon of it. It i be- 
cauſe the Sex Fein teſs expoſed than Meh” tb all 
Sorts of Company, it is eaſter for them to pre- 
ſerve their Language pure and'untorrupted. * - 
May I here make a Reflexion upon the Edu- 
cation we commonly give our Children? It 
is very remote from the Precepts I have men- 
tioned. We take a vulgar Woman for a Nurſe, 
and it is from her the Child learns to ſpeak: 
Jo the Nurſe ſucceeds a Governante, who ſpeaks 
not a bit better; and out of her Hands the 
Child paſſes into thoſe of a Preceptor, to whoſe 
Capacity ſo little Attention is paid, that it is not 
| ; thought 


j 
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thought neceſſary he ſhould have any. | Math 
e Child arrived to fix or ſeven Years of Age? 
he mixes with a Herd of equally ill- educated 
Boys at College, where under the Pretext of 
teaching him Latin, no Regard is had to his 
Mother-Tongue. And what happens ? What 
we ſee every Day, A young Man of eighteen, 
who has had this Education, cannot read: For 
to articulate the Words and join them together, 
I don't call reading, unleſs one can pronounce 
well, - obſerve all the proper Stops, vary the 
Voice, expreſs the Sentiments, and read with a 
delicate Intelligence. Nor can he ſpeak a Jot 
better. A Proof of this is, that he can't write 
ten Lines without committing groſs Faults ; and 
becauſe he did not learn his own Language in 
his early Years, he will never know it well. I 
except a few, who being afterwards engaged by 
their Profeſſion, or their natural Taſte, cultis 
vate their Minds by Study. And yet even they, 
if they attempt to write, will find by the Labour 
Compoſition coſts them, what a Loſs it is not 
to have learned their Language in the proper 


Seaſon. Education amongſt the Romans was 
upon quite a different Footing : The Greek was 
their learned Language; it was taught in pub- 
lick Schools ; they gave Application to under- 
ſtand it, but they were no leſs ſollicitous to 
learn their own. Grammar-maſters taught them 
early the Principles, the Difficulties, the Subtile- 
ties; the Depths of it. | Maſters of Rhetorick in- 
ſtructed them in all its Riches and Beauty. 
When they went from theſe Schools they were 
perfect Maſters of their own Tongue; they ne- 
ver were at a Loſs for proper Expteflions ; and 
I am much deceived if it was not * 
| : is, 


__ of the Romans; 


this, that they produced ſuch excellent Works 
with ſo marvellous Facility. When we conſider 
the Writings Cato the Cenſor, Cicero, Varro. 
Ceſar, Brutus, Pliny, and Seneca left beh 
them, Men who had ſo much other Bufineſs 
to employ them, Men who had ſuch a Share 
in all the Affairs of their Times, we can't com- 
prehend how they could be equal to all they _ 
really did; and nothing can account for it 
but the Reaſon we have given. It. is not 
aſtoniſhing, therefore, if the Urbanity which 
confiſts primarily in the Purity of Language, 
was ſo common among the Romans, and is ſa 
rare amongſt us. I ſhall finiſn this Article 
with what Quintilion' fays in the firſt Chap 
rer of his firſt Book. He adviſes the Romans 
to begin by learning the Greek: And he adds, 
that the Latin ought to follow ſoon after, aud 
then both ought to be carried on together ; thus 
by giving equal Care to improve bath theſe Lan- 
guages, neither of the two will Hurt the other. 
We cannot give too much Application to the 
Greek and Latin Tongues: They are the 
Sources of ufeful'Learnmg : But. in cultivating 


| will be detrimental to an 
Gf low ſaid, that Roman Ur 


Talians, and was the fame with the A4rriciſm 
of the Greeks : But. in proceſs of Time this 
Term was uſed to fignify that Character of 
Politeneſs, which reigns in the Air and. Manners 
of a Perſon. But Urbanity taken in this Senſe 
is the Fruit of good Education. Ane 
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the great Men I have mention:d, whom we 
may conſider as the Legiſlators of Education, 


ave recommended every thing that can con- 
ribute to poliſh, Youth... They would have 
uſick, ; Dancing, and the genteel Exerciſes, 
and even the, Theatre itſelf; all the Arts, in 
eee eee them the Graces 
1 render Knowledge and Virtue amiable. 
andum etiam aliquid comada, ſays Quintilian, 
Youth ought to take Leſſons even from Play- 
ers, not barely. to Jearn a correct and juſt Pro. 
unciation, but to form their Countenance and 

eſture. With regard to Muſick, he makes it 
to be an Art abſolutely neceſſary to all who 
would - pats Tor." Perſons of liberal- Education : 
And it is becauſe Muſick, 'according, to Ariſto- 
#enus; comprehends two Kinds of Numbers or 
Meaſures ; . one for regulating the Voice, 


And the other for regulating. thoſe Motions of 


the Body, whence , reſults good Grace in the 


outward Carriage”. As to the Exerciſes, tis 
well known what Streſs the Ancients laid up- 
on them; D in the For- 

of their Touth. Tilt and Tournament 
came in the Room of the ancient Exerciſes, 


and were for ſome time in great Vogue amongſt 


us; and at preſent to the Gymnaſtick Exer- 


ciſes of the Ancients,” which a learned Mem- 


der of this Academy hath ſo accurately de- 
ſcribed in his Diſſertation upon them, have 
ſucceeded thoſe Exerciſes which our Youth 
learn at our Academies, of which however they 
are now become leſs fond than they were for- 
merly. But Cicero would much rather have 
a. young Man form himſelf upon the Model 
of Soldiers, who have, to ſay tlie Truth, A — 

N caller 
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| eafier and freer Air than moſt others. Theſe 
were the Methods the Romans took to acquire 
the Urbanity for which they are ſo celebrated; 
Methods ſo much the more eaſy, that a very 
little Practice in them ſuffices for giving an a- 
greable Exterior to more ſolid and more eſſen- 
tial Vartues. This Quintilian expreſsly tells us ; 
his Words deſerve to be cited. Neque enim geſ- 

tum componi ad fimilitudinem_ſaltationis volo, ſed 
ſubeſſe aliquid ex; bac exercitatiqne puerili, unde 


- F4 - 


nos non id ageutes furtim decor ille diſcentibus tra- 
ditus proſequatur, I would not have one carry 
his Body as if he were daneing, but I would 
have ſomething of this Puerile Exerciſe to remain, 
ſo that, without thinking of it, we may do every 
thing with the Grace it is B defign'd 

to render natural to us. He plainly hath a 
View to theſe Verſes of Tibullus ; ED 


Ilan quidquid agit; quoquo veſtigia fleffit, 
Componit furtim, ſub equiturgue decor. * 
It muſt, be acknowledged howeveri that theſe | 


Methods of p lite Education are now very much 
neglected. Some go. ſo. far as to affirm, that 


they are not neceſſary to all Conditions of Per- 


Tons; Thus do many of out People of the 
Goyn think. And hence it is, that the Ur- 
banity of which I have been diſcourſing, and 
which would fo well befit them; is not very 
common among them. For why may not one 
ſpeak here what he teally thinks, when he 
hath no other View but the publick Good ? 
The auſtere and rigid Education which they 
for the greater Part receive, and by natural Con- 
ſequence give to thei 9 85 degenerates in- 
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to a ſort of Gravity, which M. le Duc de la 
' Rochefoucaut defines to be a myſterious Exterior, 
invented to hide the Defects of the Mind. I 
ſhould rather chooſe to ſay, the Defects of Edu- 
cation. They do not reflect, that very often 
the Want of Urbanity ſuffices- to make the 
pre iteſt Talents, and the greateſt Virtues hated or 
contemned. The Romans had in this Reſpect 
great Advantages above us. Amongſt them 
Profeſſions were not diſtinguiſhed, or confined 
within narrow Bounds, as they are amongft us. 
Here one of the Robe is merely a Man of the 
Robe, a Magiſtrate is ſolely a Magiſtrate, a 
Scholar a mere Scholar, a Soldier nothing but a 
Soldier; a Churchman has his particular Func- 
tions, and he meddles with little elſe. It was 
not ſo in ancient Rome: The ſame Perſon had 
many different Talents; he was Scholar, Barriſter, 
Soldier, Prieſt, Augur or Pontiff, at one and 
the fame Time. I can eafily imagine, that a 
Perſon who was ſufficiently qualified for ſo many 
different Profeflions, derived Graces from each 
of them, which naturally diffuſed themſelves 
thro? all the reſt. And hence I underftand, that 
Roman Urbanity was not an empty Name. In 


fact, all the Romans, during ſome Time at leaſt, 


went to War: The firſt of their Employments 
were equally Military and Civil; I mean that 
of Quæſtor, which we may compare to our 
Offices of Pay · maſter to, or Intendant of the 
Army. Was there ever a better Barriſter, or 
one who attended the Bar more cloſely than 
Cicero? Yet he commanded an Army, he had 
the Title of General, and kept it a conſiderable 
Time. Horace, Coward as he was, had how- 
g ver ſery'd under Brutus. But the ſame —_— 
ew 
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knew how to diſtinguiſh themſelves in Time of 
Peace as well as of War. A General of the Army, 

after having extended the Roman Dominion by his 
Conqueſts, after having gain'd Victories, and 
had the Honour of a Triumph, returning to 
Rome, and becoming a ſimple Citizen, found, 
in the Diverſity of his Talents, new Employ- 
ment for his Ambition. He became a Protector of 
the Laws, a Defender of oppreſt Innocence; and 
at the Bar, or in the Senate, diſputed the Prize 
of Eloquence with the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Ora- 
tors. It is no Wonder that ſucha Perſon pleaded 
. or harangued with the ſame Courage he fought, 
as is ſaid of Ceſar ; nor that he mingled with 
his Exerciſes at the Bar, the military Graces 
he had imbibed by Commerce with the Gentle- 
men of the Sword ; nor that by conſequence he 
ſhould have ſo far ſurpaſſed us in what I call 
Urbanity. Add to this, that all Perſons of 
Birth at Rome travell'd into Greece, and went 
to improve their Taſte of the polite Arts in the 
very Boſom of Politeneſs ; not to mention their 
haying Greeks at Rome, very well qualified to 
inſtill early this Taſte into them, or to culti- 
vate it. All theſe are Advantages we want, 
and many of them are not agreeable to our Man- 
ners, our Cuſtoms, our Form of Government, 
or of Religion. But for this Reaſon the Culture 
I am now ſpeaking of is ſo much the more 
neceſſary: And it conſiſts, as hath been ſaid, in 
a good Education, and proper After- care. 1 
will give you a ſtrong Example of what theſe 
may do, with regard to Urbanity. It is in 
| Horace, as far as I am able to judge, that the 
Character of Urbanity ſhines more than in any 
other of the Latin Poets, Now we need on- 
Be 2 | "Mp 
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ly call to Mind a Paſſage, in which this Poet 
having very modeftly prais'd himſelf, rather for 
the Vices from which he was free, than for 
any Virtues he poſſeſs'd, attributes all the Ho- 
nour of his Merit to the Education his Father 
had given him. 


2 auſa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello, 
Neluit in Havi ludum me mittere; magni 
Quò pueri magnis 6 centurionibus orti, 
Lævo ſuſpenſi loculos, tabulamque lacerto 
Thant oftonis referentes idibus æra. 
Sed puerum eſt auſus Romam portare, docendum 
Artes quas doceat quivis eques, atque ſenator 
Semet prognatos : veſtem, ſervoſque ſequentes 
In magno ut populo fi quis vidiſſet, avita 
Ex re præberi ſumptus mihi crederet illos. 
Ipſe mihi cuſtos incorruptiſſimus omnes 
Circum doctoris aderat. | 

L. x. Sat. 6. 


See here a Model of Education worthy of be- 
ing imitated. But what did Horace himſelf add 
to this Care? Not ſatisfied with the Maſters he had 
had at Rome, he went to ſeek others at Athens. 
So he himſelf informs us. 


Adjecere bone paulo. plus artis Athene. 


Tho? he was not very brave, yet he would 
needs make ſome Campaigns, probably to learn 
the Military Art, the propereſt and moſt improv- 
ing to young Men. But neither the Licentiouſ- 
neſs which commonly attends that Profeſſion, 
nor the Amuſements 8 Diſſipation into which 
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TFouth is fo apt to run, ever diminiſhed his 
Taſte for Study and polite Literature: He lov'd 
them ſo much, as to think Books as neceſſary to 
Life as the Things which ſupport it. 


Sit mibi librorum & proviſe frugis in mm 
Copia, mo 1 


Born a Poet, he compos'd Verſes rather like a 
Gentleman than a Poet by Profeſſion, deſpiſing the 
Approbation of the Vulgar, and ſolicitous only 
to pleaſe a ſmall Number of ſelect Readers. 


| — te ut miretur turba, Iabores, 
Contentus paucis leftoribus. Ag 


Accordingly in reading Homer, with whom he 
was ſo charm'd, he ſtudied him as a Philoſopher 
more than as a Poet: He thought he was read- 
ing Chryſippus, or Crantor ; and referred every 
thing he read in him, to Life and Manners. 


Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 
LY | quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. 


The Lowneſs of his Birth did not diſpirit him z 
encouraged by his happy Endowments he fre- 
quented the Great, and knew how to pleaſe 
them. Admitted on one Side into the Fa- 
miliarity of Pollio, of Meſſala, of Lollius, 
of Mzcenas, of Augyſtus ; and on the other 
Side, being in ſtrict Friendſhip with Virgil; with 
Varus, with Tibullus, with Plotius, with 
Valgius; in one Word, with all the beſt Men 
of Rome; I am not ſurprized that he by Com- 

1 merce 
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merce with theſe great Men acquired that Po- 
liteneſs, that delicate refined Taſte which his 
Writings make us feel. This is what I call a 
continued Culture, and ſuch as is requiſite to the 
Character of Urbanity. In reality, however 
good one's Education may have been, if one 
ceafes to improye and cultivate his Mind and 
Manners by Reflexion and by Converſation with 
well-accompliſhed Perſons, and above all with 
Perſons bred at Courts, to whom .Politeneſs js as 
it were natural, he cannot avoid falling into 
ſomething very oppoſite to Politeneſs aud Ur- 
banity. Accordingly it is reported of Cicero, 
that he could not let the ſmalleſt Fault in ſpeak- 
ing paſs unreproved in his Son; and of Cæſar, 
that as much as he was taken up with his grand 
Projects, he ſtudied Purity of Language in his 
Tent, and amidft the Noiſe and Hurry of Arms. 
Some may 3 look upon theſe Things as 
Trifles; but to ſuch let me make the Anſwer 
Quintilian gave on a very like Occaſion. Theſe 
Accompliſhments do not hurt thoſe who uſe them 
as Steps by which they may riſe to others, but thoſe 
only who ſtop there, and confine themſelves to them 

alone. 2 | | 
Let us next conſider that Sort of Urbanity 
which belongs to Raillery; for we may diſtin- 
uiſh two Kinds of it with Domitius Marſus, one 
for the Serious, and another for the Pleaſant. As 
to the latter, it hardly admits of Precepts. Here 
my two Guides abandon me; for both affirm, 
that this Sort of Raillery cannot be taught. And 
much leſs then can that delicate Manner of 
Raillery be taught in which this Kind of Urba- 
nit / conſiſts. Accidit difficultati, quod ejus rei 
nullg exercitatio gt, nulli preceptoris, ſays — 
. tilian, 
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tilian. And Cicero in his Treatiſe of an Orator 
likewiſe aſſerts, that there is no Art of Wit or 
pleaſant Raillery: Nullum eſſe artem ſalis. One 
of the Perſonages in this Dialogue expreſsly tells 
us, That having ſeen ſome Greek Books, entitled, 
the Art of Raillery, he expected at firſt to have 
learned ſomething from them, but that in fa be 
found nothing in them but Examples of pleaſant and 
witty Sayings; for, ſays he, the Sicilians, the 
Rhodians, the Byzantines, and above all the A- 
thenians, excelPd in this Way. Indeed thoſe who 
have attempted to reduce this Matter into an 
Art have made their Readers laugh, but at their 
own Coſt; for they have made themſelves truly 
' ridiculous. Hence he concludes that it is not a 
Thing that can be taught by Rules; and he gives 
a very good Reaſon why. It is a Talent that 
muſt be born with one, or for which one muſt 
be formed by Nature itſelf. However Quintilian, 
who is more particular in treating Things than 
Cicero, thinks young People may be turned that 
Way by other Methods. Yet, after all, thoſe 
great Maſters only preſcribe a certain Tempera- 
ment or Moderation that ought to be preſerved 
in Raillery, that it may have that Air of Urba- 
nity, which is ſo becoming a Man of Worth. 
What they principally recommend to us is, firſt 
of all not to affect to make Perſons laugh; and 
they obſerve, that Raillery better becomes one in 
in defending than in attacking, becauſe there it can- 
not be ſuſpected of being ftudied or premeditated. 
Beſides, it is natural for one to defend himſelf 
with ſuch Arms as he is attacked with. In the 
ſecond Place they adviſe, always to ſpare Perſons 
to whom we owe Reſpect, or with whom we are 
in Friendſhip : A Maxim which it ſeems eaſy to 

obſerve, 
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_ obſerve; but which it is however almoſt im poſ- | 
ſible for thoſe to obſerve, who have Jaturlly 
a Turn for Raillery. This made Ennius ſay; 
that it is eaſier for a wiſe Man to hold burning 
Coals in his Mouth, than to keep a witty Thing 
that preſſes to get out. Accondingly, among 
the Romans, Craſſus is the only Perſon who is 
brought as an Example of one who had fingular 
Talents for Raillery, but could keep within the 
Rules of Decency ; and who could as eaſily for- 
bear being witty, as give Room to his Pleaantry, 
3 gives us — Precepts upon this 
Precepts truly worthy of the Chriſtian 
Morali 45 Ter our Wit and Pleaſantry, ſays he, 
always be innocent, and let us not prefer a Piece 
Wit to a Friend. A bumane, wwell-bred Man 
can be facatious and witty with Decency: It is 
putting too high a Value upon Wit and Phoafontry, 
to give Scope to it at the Expence of Probity. And 
hence we may learn with what Care we ought 
to avoid all Pleaſantry that is groſs and low, and 
how attentive we ſhould be, left thro' Affecta- 


tion of Wit we become Buffoons, a Character 


very unbefiting a Perſon of Dignity and Me- 
rit, True Pleaſantry does not excite noiſy 
Laughter, it only tickles the Soul. Plautus 
was not reliſhed by Horace: It was becauſe 
Plautus fo often finks into the lo Comick, and 
was fitter to divert the Vulgar, than People 
Faſhion and Education. With theſe Precautions 
Raillery will have no more Salt than is requiſite 
to give Life to Converſation ;' refined from every 
thing that is bitter or offenſive, it will be humane 


and polite; which proves what 1 ſaid in the firſt 


part of this Diſcourſe, that Urbanity in its ſtrict 


Senſe, is a moral Virtue; which tenders Society 
amiable 
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amiable and pleaſant; and therefore T ſhall end 
this Article with what Qxintilian ſays after the 
Definition he gives of Manners, Urbanity, befdes 
the Perfeftions I have already mentioned, requires 
a Stock of Benevolence, which is rarely to be found 
But in Perſons of Birth, © 7 
That I may omit nothing that may be ſaid 
about the Means of acquiring it, I ſhall take No- 
tice.of two Defaults which are its Oppoſites. The 
firſt is a certain Timidity, which gives us an em- 
barraſſed Air, and degenerates into falſe Modeſty. 
TheRemedy propoſed for this by the Author I 
have ſo often cited, is an honeſt Aſſurance, or 
rather the Intrepidity of a good Conſcience, to 
' which muſt be added Knowkedpe of the World 
and great Practice in it, without which an honeſt | 
Man, with all his Wit, will make a very aukward 
Figure. The other is, too great a Deſire to appear 
polite, whence proceeds I know not what Affec- 


tation and Formality, that ſpoils all. For if this 


Character be not natural as it were to us, I would 
rather prefer Ruſticity, which at leaſt has the 
Merit of Simplicity. In fact, whatever is not 
eaſy but ſtudied, inſtead of being graceful gives 
Pain; and where there is no Grace, there Urba- 
nity is not. Whatever is over - done, is unbecom- 
ing, _ Quintilian e Amd for this Reaſon, what 
is in itſelf pleaſing, loſes all its Beauty if it exceeds 
certain Limits, and is not prudently moderated. 
But it is much eaſier to feel all this, than to ex- 
plain it. The Perception of it depends more on 
Taſte than Precepts; wherefore, when I 1 
of Urbanity and the Means of acquiring it, I 
ſpeak of that which is eaſy and natural; of that 


or 
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for which Cicero (i) commends Curius, in his Lets 


ters to Atticus; and of which I could name very 


illuſtrious Models, without going farther aces ” 
this Academy. 


(e) Et meherenle 41 — facile aig areas in 
homine urbanitas. 


